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CHAPTER r. 
INTRODUCTION. 

" Bombay est bati a rextremite sud-est Je la petite He de memd 
nom . • . . Sa rade, une des plus belles et des plus sfires de rinde 
.... Taspect en est fort pittoresque, et il est peu de ports qu' 
on puisse lui comparer. A i'arriero-plnn, les wiontagnes du continent 
avec leurs sommets decoupos se detachent sur 1' azur du ciel, tandies 
qu' k leurs pieds les collines et les ties, chargces durant les moussons 
d'une verdure luxuriante, ferment un tableaux des plus ravissants." — 
M. Alfred Grandidier, Le^ Tour da Monde, Vol. XX., p. 122. 

This quotation, from a modern French travellei', gives a very 
concise, but accurate, description of the aspect of Bombay, There is 
a great deal besides the panorama, however, in the topography and 
history of the island, which is very interesting. Not only the resi-^ 
dents, but even those who have not had the advantage, or felt the 
distress, as the caso may be, of living in this hot and moist but in 
some respects charming city, may like to know it. 

As an introduction to the subject, it may be worth while to explain 
the raison d'etre of these fragmentary notes, which, without any 
overweening sense of their merit, have been put together u'.uKr 'lie 
somewhat exotic desigualion of Th^ Origin of Bombay. I say ad v; -e.^ r 
exotic designation, because it is an adaptation from the domain of 
natural history and biology to a descriptive account nf the foundation 
and political history of a city. And as these researches in the ancient 
history of Bombay can be traced to more than one source, I would 
have, indeed, preferred, had not tlie expression been unfamiliar to the 
English idiom, to name them, after the manner of the Latin and 
cognate languages^ The Origins of Bombay, 
1 c 
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2 THE ORIGIN OP BOMBAY. 

Twenty-five years ago, when Bombay had begun to emerge from 
its mediaeval st -I ge, I b;»gan to collect, with tho eiithasiasm and vivacity 
of youth, documents, legends, anil traditions relative to its past and 
that of its neighbourhood. The singular position of this city 
between the extremes, which always touch, of barba-ism and civilisa- 
tion, must strike one — as it struck rae on my first visit to Bombay in 
May 18G0, when it was still surrounded by walls and moats, with 
gates and suspension-bridges — as a place worthy of a laborious and 
conscientious study 

•* Bombay,*' as 1 sfiid in the Preface to my work on the History 
and Antiquities of (/haul and Bussein, *Mike, probably, no capital 
city in the world, presents to the scholar the contradictory aspect of 
being at the same time surroundc'd by seats of very ancient civilisa- 
tions — Buddhist, Sivaite, Mahomedan, and Portu^u^^sc — and wild 
country inhabited by people as savage as the race living in the 
deep recesses of the Satpiiras.** 

As the collection of these disjointed local historical memoranda in- 
creased, I commenced to publish them under the heading of *' W -rds 
and Places in and aboot Bombay," in the Indian Antiquary, in IS?!. 
The work on the nei^^hbouring cities of Chaul and Bassein followed, 
and tho nttur.il desire to hunt up the relics of antiq'.uty amongst the 
ruins of those two ' cities of tlie dead,' brougl»t to li^ht sotuh rare 
coins. They had the fuscin itinic power of drawing me offlV.wn the 
limited fir'ld of archaeology to thu large sphere, wliere, according to 
A. de Barthclemy, ** La numismatiquo .... nous a laisscleplus de 
connaissances et de d tails sur les religious ancienncs, sur la grogra- 
phie et sur I'his^oire de contrcos dont la tradition ecrite n'a gnere fait 
connaitre (|uc les iioms." 

It is said that tliis century is, before all things, the century of 
history. Arts and literatures, religions and phil».sopiues, are chiefly 
interesting as suceesfsive manifestation'? of tho scheme of human 
evolution. Each coin beinu; a contemporary monument of the event 
to which it alludes, its study eventually re^nltc^d in the publication 
of ray "Contributions to the Study ot Indo- Portuguese Numis- 
matics," in which reference w;»s also made to Bombay. 

Papers based on thes^* desultory notes were occasionally published 
in tho Journals of various local learned Societies, such as the Bombny 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic, the Medical and Physical, and the 
Anthropological, as well as in the Municipal Blue-book on the Census 
of 1881, as witnesses to the continuity of the historical life of this 
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city. References to the history of Bombay were also made in 
my memoir, read at the International Congress of Orientalists of 
Florence in 1878, an'l publislied iu tlie Acii del IF, Cowjresso 
Intern a zionah degli On'entalisii, 

These personal explanations may, perhaps, to one unacqnainted 
with facts savour of egotism. But as it is a general complaint that 
India has not yet had an historian to deal comprehensively with her 
wonderful career, and that she is equally deficient iu point of 
biography, which really constitutes the base of history, I do not 
know that an apology is needed for entering into the biographical 
details of the origin of these notes before I enter into the Origin 
of Bombay, 

Good oftentimes arises out of evil. The accumulation of all these 
chaotic materials would most probably have for ever remained 
unedited, had not the dire calamity wiiich has visited Bombay 
for some months, and well-nigh depopulated the city, recalled 
their nearly forgotten existence. This misfortune of the plague, 
which will in the end, I hope, prove an essential blessing in disguise, 
has now nearly ceased, although some time may yet elapse before 
complete tranquillity is restored to the disturbed public conscience, 
notwithstanding the proverbially short memory of the people in 
general — 

"Nam neqae nos agere hoc patri:n tempore iniq^io 
Possumus fvquo anlmo. 

To seek inspiration amidst the ravages and anxieties of the time 
of terror, of panic and the looscninj^ of the moral fibre of this cosmo- 
politan population ; to learn lessons fr.)m the caprices of fortune ; 
to draw inferences from the experiences of the past ; or to cast, as it 
were, the horoscope of Bombay, I unsealed these old papers as if 
unlocking some sybilline books, laid aside a quarter of a century before. 
They came to confirm the opinion I had once ventured to express in 
a paper only four years since, while commenting on the diary of the 
French missionary, the Abbe Cottineau do Kloguen, who was in 
Bombay in 1827, just seventy years ago. 

"The great events," I then said, '* that have materially contributed 
to the making of modern Bombay, are the Treaty of Bassein, which 
destroyed the Maratha confederacy, the annexation of the Dekkan, 
and the opening of the Suez Canal, which helped conside h 
raise this city to the proud position of the gateway of India. , 
ruins of the Peishwa s dominion, just a decade before the arr 
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French missionary here, was thus rising the edifice of a sncrg 
little island on the Konkan Coast, destined to ruleo'ver a great part of 
a vast Continent. Since then it has passed through various critical 
phases of growth and development, thronjih years of joy and of sorrow, 
j periods of unnatural inflation alternating with those of apparently 

I hopeless depression, but, in spite of all this, Bombay, like Pari^ 

; jiuctuat nee VK'.rtiitnr.'" And, like Paris, Bombay hns grown, 

due allowance being made for the boldness of the comparison, slowly 
at first, bat rapidly during the last quarter of this century. From 
Charlamagne to Napoleon, Paris took nearly ten centuries to become 
A populous city, and Bombay, from Ilumuhrey Cooke to Jonathan 
Duncan, had spent about one hundred and fifty years to develop f^^om 
a mere hamlet into a fair town. In 1811 Paris contained 600,000 
inhabitants. From that time to 1846 the population increased by the 
yonrly addition of 11,000 heads, the number of houses increasing in 
proportion to shelter one million of souU. From 18i)9 to 1895, 
41,0 jO new hous-s were built, and the population had grown to 
2,500,000. The Ptirisian statistics do not furnish figures anterior to 
tlie last years of the Empire ; but for the last twenty-five years the 
(iity has been enriched by the atnuual immi<;ratiou of 25,000 souls. 
The density of the popiilaiiou, which, during the first Republic, was 
represented by 55 m)1res cnrres per head, is now 33. This density 
is, moreover, enhanced by the piiiug *>f floors, families grimpant 
snr Jes epanles dcs oticfipanfs prliuUives. 

Thus Bombay resembles Paris, ns some other cities, in the rapidity 
of its expansion within the last quarter of a century. In 1814 the 
population t)f Bombay was about 200,000, and the tenements 
20,000. Now the population has quadrupled, and the number of 
bnildin^s has nearly doubled. While in 1814 most of the houses 
consisted of ground floors, and a few of two floors, there are now 
hundreds, if not thousands, of buildings, of more than five floors. 
The density of the population has in the meantime become enormous. 
The minimum of honse populaiion by sections is now higher in 
Bombay than the maximum in London. In France, eten, including 
the urban papulation, there arc only 187 persons to the square mile, 
and in England, also including the largo towns, a little over 500, 
There is more concentration and pressure of the populace in Bombay 
than in Calcutta. Like the AJriatic tribes who took refuge in the 
oity of the Lasjooug, all tribes in Western India flock to Bombay, 
fcnd from traditional beliefs, social instincts and tribal aflSnities are 
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drawn to certain areas in the town, where their tendency is to 
agglomerate rather than to disperse. Within the memory of many 
oi us fields which were once open and cultivated have now been built 
oyer with houses of all sha[)es and sizes. 

Another feature common t<» both Paris and Bombay is the prestige 
and the influence, which each of them exercises over all the country, 
far bevond the limits of their own administrative spherei. Bombay 
draws, as the metropolis, the best talent from provinces and districts 
around, and dicti^tes laws and fashions to India as Paris does to 
France. 

It is said that Bombay is the Alexandria of India. Its geographical 
position and commercial relations bear evidently some resemblance 
to the great eastern entrepot of the Mediterranean, As the swampy 
Rhakotis, a mere fishinir village, which Alexander the Great trans* 
formed into the splendid city of Alexandria, the desolate islet of the 
Bombay Koli fishermen was chinired into the present capital of 
Western India. Like AVexandria, it is, moreover, on the highway to 
Other cities. As the visitor harries from steamer to rail on the way 
to the pyramids and to Luxor, the Indian tourist rushes from the 
Ballard Pier to the Victoria Station on the way to the Taj Mahal, 
Dellii, and Benares. But in all other respects Bombay is the Paris 
of India. It is true it does not possess the beautiful, and, according 
to Lebrnn, the honest, smiling river — 

La Seine aux bords rianfcs, nymphe tranquille et pure, 
Porte son doux cristal, ennemi du parjure, 
A Timmense Thetis ; 
but it has instead one of the most splendid harbours in the world, 
about which the old Portuguese Viceroy, Antonio de Mello e Castro, 
wrote to the King of Portugal, D. Affonso VI, in 1G62 : ** Moreover, 
I see the best port your Majesty possesses in India, with which that 
of Lisbon is not to be compared, treated as of little value by the 
Portuguese themselves." 

The history of the two cities has hitherto proved that they are 
both endowed with powers of recuperation to meet the effects of 
disaster. But while Paris possesses the vitality of a virile constitution, 
seasoned and braced up by the lapse of some centuries, to guarantee 
its future, Bombay is yet too young to justify any dogmatic prognos- 
tications of continued prosperity. 

History, like drama, delights in contrasts and coincidences. But 
if the historical paiallels of the past were logical arguments in relation 
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to the changed conditions of to-dav, the tragic fate of nearly all the 
cities in Western India, whose existence could hardly be counted by 
the cycle of three centuries, would lead us, indee<i, to very gloomy 
forebodins^s. 

Ahmedabad, with its houses of brick nnd mortRr and tiled roofs, the 
broad streets, tlie chief of them with room enough for ten ox-carriages 
to drive abreast, and a thousand stone mosques among its public 
buildings, each with two large minarets and many wodderful inscrip- 
tions, rich in painters, carvers, weavers, and embroiderers; Bijdpur, 
with its Ark-Killab, tlie Sat Mazli, the mehels, mosques, tombs and 
palaces, its goldsmiths and jewellers ; the emporium of Surat, '* a 
city of a very great trade," as Barbosa describes it in the beginning of 
the 16th century, *' in all classes of mercharrdise'* ; Goa, the Rome 
of the East, built on seven hills, with its magnificent cathedral, its 
churches and convents, three fine hospitals, the dunireons of the 
Inquisition as famous as those of the ducal palace at St. Mark^s 
Square, in Venice, rich in mansions and in the produce of every part 
of the globe, a <;rand arsenal, a naval depot conveniently located, the 
sheltered stronghold of the Portuguese squadrons, where they 
returned to refit and rest in absolute security until some renewed 
need of action called again for their services — all these can now 
write upon their portals *' the glory is departed," while many others, 
such as Bassein, Chaul, Golconda, Ahmednaijar, Gulburga, &c., are 
now little more than mere heaps of ruins. 

I will not claim to possess the prophetic instinct to foresee what 
(; is in store for Bombay. But as it has adopt* d the happy motto 

•; of Urhs prima in Iwh's, it may be hoped that this will prove of 

i; good augury, and that among other privileges Bombay will own that 

f of priority among the Indian cities for longevity in undecaying 

prosperity. 

Since these notes were written, many new works, both official and 
unofficial, on Bombay, relating especially to the early British period, 
have been published. Still there is a good deal to be leamr. One 
niav, indeed, say of Bombay, in the words of La Fontaine : "That 
is a field which cannot be so harvested that there will not be some- 
thing left for the latest comer to glean.** 

I have divided the-^e notes into four periods — the lliudn, the 
Mahomedan, the Po'tuguese, and the British. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE HINDU PERIOD. 

The Hi (111 period is lost in the mist of agp"-. Its hi^ory is partly 
legendary and partly f^uthi-ntic. I'lie legends, connected with the 
god Siva and his consort, as well as witli the other id-ds which have 
been established on the island from ti/ne im neniorial, both in and 
ahout Bombny, are voluminous, but the authentic documents are very 
scarce. Re^ervicig the legends to be treated of in connection with the 
description of the Hindu teinple» further on, I shall begin here with 
a numismatic document. Its authenticity cannot be imf>ugncd, but 
its existence does not unhappily prove more than what Ovid implied 
in his wcll-kncwu adage, lartnm abiU — raonumenta mauent. 

It may be worth while to quote here, to preserve in chronologicnl 
order the course of events in connection with this coin, an extract from 
a letter of the 16th July, 1881 : ** • ... I send you the coin 
found in Gavel about 2 months ago. It was about April that it 
was discovered, while Municipal workpeople were digging for our 
drainage system. The hole was about six feet deep • . • . 
Eduljee Rustomjee Kic porter." 

On inspecting the place where the coin was found, it was ascer- 
tained that the hole was just on the verge of a compound-wall* from 
the Cavel lane to the west of the Kalkadevi lload, as it branches off 
into Murabadevi and the Dadi^et Street. The coins recovered from 
the hoard, probably a large one, were only three. As the Vania 
landlord protested against the search being carried on 'within his 
enclosure, the attempt was given up. The two remainiiig coins were 
appropriated by the Municipality and exhibittd at the meeting of the 
local Asiatic Society held on the I5th July, 1881. 

Cavel is the name of a village, which once covered the whole of the 
land now divided by the Kalkadevi Road into Cavel proper and old 
Uanuman Lane. This ancient village was formerly occupied almost 
exclusively by the al)original tribe of the Kolis, who were converted 
by t^ie Portuguese, and attached to the ParLsh Church on the 
Esplanade with the adjoining cemetery, which exist no more. In 
i860, when I first visited ('avel, which seems to be a Portuguese 
rendering of Kolwnr, 'a Koli hamlet,* it was the centre of the largest 

* Govnpouud is a M iluy word, hompuHg. for village. It has been used for 
an enclosure containing a house, out-buildiugs. &c. 
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Romnii Catholic community on the island, to which immigrants from 
Bassein, SUsctto, Daman and Goa made continual yearly additions. 
They supfdiod lioinhay with clerks and <lomestic servants, and histead 
of one Church on tlio Ksplaniide there were two — tme in the niidjit of 
Gavel, and the other at Bolesvar; the former of the invocAtion of 
Nossa Senliora do Saude (Our Lady of Health), and tlie latter of 
Nossa Senhora d'Ksperan<;i (Our Lady of Hope). Afi^aiu, the former 
belon$]^ed to tlie mission of the Vadrvadn^ and the latter to thatof the 
Vropiijandii Fid*'^ while their cemeteries were at the Now Sonapur 
Lane, now changed into a Chapel, and at Dabul or the Burrows* liam* 
now closed, respectively. Tiie new cemetery of the Gavel Church 
is now at D/inlvi, while that of the Bolt'svar Church is at Sewrf. 

The historical associations connected with this primitive villa|;j;e in 
the centre of the island su'^j^est somo idoas of a drimatic charicter. 
It is a rich field for anthrop )l()|;ieal studies, to one aspect of which 
I have already <Irawii attention in one of my contributions to the 
Authroj)olo;;ical Society of Bombay. See Criminal Anthropohffij 
with rtfji'.renct* fo th' Population of Uomhtty in ih' Journal of the 
Atithropolofjirdl Socirfi/ of lio'ti/jit/, Vnl, II, ^ pp, *jr>4 r.t seq, 

('avel, once the si»at of the Christian oonvorfcs of the Porl-uofnese, 
has long; been invaded, and, now almost entirely, occupied, throusjh 
the shenr force of w'iulth, by the Vanias, who have replaced the old 
modest but airy villas, with their crosses and gay little panlens, by 
their liu*j;e shapidcss tenements, without light and air, the hot-beds 
of future rpidcmic outbreaks. 

The Kolis an«l thoir Uoinari ('athoUc compeers, who are in reality 
the oldrat rnnil prnt.ry of Bombay, havu thus betMi supplanted by a 
new race, perhaps of a Rtromjer phvsi<vd orfi^anisation and moro 
energetic fempctrament, nccpiirrd tlirouixh their adnal hii:her hero'lity 
and better rnvironuiMit , !>nt not any hafipirr for that. It is a fact 
worth refh'cting over that not a siu'rle family of so i»e eminence in tho 
beginning of this crntnry has left a d(isrciidant to repro-ont it 
hononrnbly nt tlie present time. In other words, th^ history of 
Hombay tends to shi»w thpt the pr(»sperity of a family seldom outlives 
the limited space of three ^^enorationa. 

This lack of social vitality is perhiips due to the fact of the Bombay 
Society being qniie alien to the lical inteitMts, which are supposed to 
generally promote prospenms longevity, except those derived from 
a temporary sojonrii. At the least appearance «»f danger, the 
Bon\bay citizen seeks safety in flight to his nativo village or elsewhere. 
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leaving behind the residue of the population, which is bound by duty 
or by hard necessity to bear the exposure to all perils, as proved by 
the recent epidemic of the phiguo. 

The claim of long descent can only be made by the Koli 
aristocrat, who has not forgotten his ancestral rights ; carrying 
round the neck as an insignia of his tribe a curious iron 
knife, manufactured by himself, the emblem of his autoclithonous 
power, which symbolises both his pntrician descent and his ancient 
sway over the island, — and by his Roman Catholic compeer, who has 
ascended by clerical education in the scale of bureaucratic n'<7t»ie from 
the Portuguese to the early British period. The rest of the iniiabif ants, 
whose only patent of nobility, besides lofty pretensions, is money, 
can hardly count their historic genealogy bey(md three fi^enerations. 

A curse, more severe in form than that of Byron, ** like cloud, it 
passes,'' seems to pursue the speculations of the Bombay trader and 
merchant. lie lias apparently that exalted feeling, so beautifully ex. 
pressed in the well-known Dantesque phrase, La cariiCi del natio loco, 
inspired by his Mantnan guide, who said, ** The noblest motive is 
the public good " ; but he does not yet know the truth embodied 
in the saying of a French writer—** Material greatness is dust, while 
moral greatness is eternal.*' Greed, which with all the sordidness 
around, is the dominant passion of the century, and which is more 
evident now, at this ///i da sOcle, than before, and the absolute want of 
high ideals of life and of character, have a great deal to answer far 
this state of precarionsne^s in the life of the Bombay family. For 
character, besides its higher purpose, has that of improving heredity 
and of prolonging physical existence amidst comforts. The secret of 
nninterrupted prosperity, then, lies doubtless in acting in the spirit 
of the saying, ** Aliia in servicndo roiiftnnior,'* 

About a year after the Cavel find, I received the following note :-- 
"Two coins for your inspection, s.'iii lo bo of the 4th or 5th century, 
found by a servant of mine in my farm at ^fnlgaum, near Marolo, in 
Sulsotte. — J. J. DE AiiMEinA." This was in June 1S82. It is, indeed, 
encouraging to see people in Sulsette know the a^^e of the coins, 
due evidently to the interi»st the public takes in our numismatic 
debates in the Town Hall. 

These coins were picked from a hoard of about -00 specimens 
found in a clay pot. Similar coins discovered in Pamdn about thif 
time passed into the hands of the Marwari roin-doalors, who eitl 
sold or melted them down, ai is their immemorial custom. F 
2 c 
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the discovery of a few coins underground it is not to be supposed that 
the territory where they were found belonged to the king, whose 
effigy or name they bore. But the circumstance of two such hoards 
belonging to the snme king being found in close local proximity is 
suggestive of their having once been the currency of Bombay and 
the adjoining country. 

Dr. Bhau Daji was the first to describe some coins of this series, 
found at Devalana in Nasik, in 1870. He read the legend thus: — 
** Raja Parama Mahesvara Manasa Nripa Deva Dhyana Srikasa,'' and 
translated it thus : — *^ King, the great devotee of AJahesvara, who 
derives his glory from contemplating God." 

This decipherment was tentative and provisional on accouut of the 
absence of diacritical marks or vowels ; but on palajographic grounds 
and the testimony of the fabric of the coinage itself, which resembles 
that of the Guptas,— exhibiting a degree of deterioration of art 
analogous to that of the latter in comparison with the less defective 
workmanship of the coins of the Western Kshatrapas, whose type with 
slight modifications they copied, — Dr» B. Ddji assigned the coin to an 
unknown king of the Dekkan, who reigned about the end of the 
4th century of our era. 

This assignment was corroborated by Sir A. Cunningham, who 
farther indcntitied the prince, whose bust and inscription it bore, from 
examining specimens found in Rajputana in 1879, with Krishna Kdja, 
of the house of the Rastrakutas, whose capital was Mankhed, in the 
Dekkan. His reading was as follows : — 

" Parama Mahesvara, Mahadytia pad^nudhyata, Sri Krishna 
Rii ja *' : '* The Supremo King, the worshipper of Mahadytia (Siva), 
the fortunate Krishna Rjija." 

The General in attributicg this coin to Krishna Rdja of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty adduced confirmatory evidence from ancient 
inscribed copper-plates in support of the theory of Dr. B. Daji, of this 
prince having flourished about the end of the 4th century, and 
specified the period as from 375 to 400 A. D. 

Six years later Dr. Fleet attempted a new reading of the marginal 
legend thus :— " Paramamaliasvara Matapatripadanudhyatasra Krish- 
naraja," representing, when duly supplied with the omitted vowels, 
'•Paramamahesvara Matapitripadanudhyatasri Krishnaraja." * The 
glorious Krishnaraja, who is devout worshipper of (the god) Mahes- 
vara (and) who meditates on the feet of his parents.' (Ind. Ant.^ 
Vol. xiv., p. 68). Of the three readings, the last is probably the most 
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correct. The fall description of the coin, then, which is of silver, 
weighing troy grains 33, and of size '6, is as follows : — 

Odu.— Rude head of king with moustaches to right. N9 trace of 
legend or date. 

Rev, — The figure of a pretty well executed Ndndi^ in a squatting 
posture, or bull recumbent to right. The marginal legend in modified 
Gupta characters commencing above the bulfs hump, as above. 

This Ndndi or sacred bull was the ensign or crest of the king. It 
took the place of a peacock with outstretched wings on the reverse 
area of the Kumara Gnpta coins, or such wings with expanded tail on 
those of his son, Skanda Gupta. The device of a bull is, moreover, 
the representative of 'Siva, as that of a boar is the representative 
of Vishnu. It seems, therefore, that Siva was the family-god of 
Krishnaraja, as Vishnu was the family-god of the ChulukyaSj whose 
coins and seals of grants bear the device of a boar. 

But who was Krishnanija Rashtrakuta? It is in reality rather 
hard to say. "The book of the past," says a German writer, ** isj on 
the whole, a closed book ; the greatest historians have only succeeded 
in turning one or two of its pages.*' If this is true of any epoch or 
country, it is much more so of India. Its history is a closed book, 
and its pages can be easily compressed within a very narrow compass. 
All the ntaterials that constitute documentary evidence are scanty and 
extremely concise. Some copper-plates, a few coins and the estampage 
from old rock and stone-slabs epigraphy make up the whole of the 
official records of both the ancient and mediaeval India. A subsidiary 
aid may, perhaps, be derived from some magnificent architectural 
remains scattered throughout the Indian continent and its islands ; 
but neglect and vandalism have considerably impaired their value. 

Nor is there much to learn about it from the Mahomedan 
historians. If " History is philosophy teaching by examples," there 
is hardly a genuine historian among the sectaries of Islam in its ruthless 
career of insolence in this country. Their chroniclers, with their usual 
ignorance and prejudice gloat, amidst puerile and monotonous stories 
of conspiracies, intrigues, and murders,o ver the burnin:^ horrors reserved 
for their antagonists. Whether they merely represent the spirit of the 
age or their Koranic precepts cherish the germs of intolerance, this 
is not the place to discuss. To delineate a character or relate an 
anecdote is more important according to them than accurate and 
detailed inquiries into facts. Their historians have forgotten thafe 
the Greek word to which they owe the name does not meaa 
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to tell but to inquire. Even Perish ta, who is, by common 
consent, superior to them all, is not entirely free from these 
delects. His account, for instance, of the famous episode of the so- 
called Abdoola, Portuguese Mealecan (Mir Ali Khun), his flight, 
exile and attempt to ascend tlie throne of Yusuf Ali Shah, with the 
help of the Portuj^uosc and of that llicheUeu of liijiipur, Asad Khan, 
Duko of Belgaum or Cunrh'siadrc, as Joao de Barros calls him, is 
in flagrant contradiction with the contemporary authentic records 
preserved in the State archives in Goa. These ofticial documents 
signed by thepreteUiU'r himself and liis sons, have lately been published 
and throw a flood of light on those dark transactions. The true history 
of India, however, btij^ins with the arrival of the Portuguese in India. 
Castanheda, Gaspar Corrca, Joao de Barros, Diogo do Couto, Antonio 
Bocano and a few others, most of whom, with the exception of Joao 
de Barros, spent many years of their active life in those troublous times 
in India, are the best historians India ever had np to the end of the 
sixteenth century. From that: time history ! s emerged from the 
stage of mero personal narratives and anecdotal tales. In showing 
their sympathy with virtue and abhorrence of vice, unlike their 
irreconcileable enemies, the Moors, they for the lirst time in India set 
an example wortliy of beiuLr imiiated by those to whom Sir U. Kilioit 
applies the Ciceronian remr.rk of *'jS"on exornatures rerum, scd 
tantum — modo narratores fucrunt." 

But to return to Krishnaraja Rfishtrakuta. In that excellent 

repository of historical i'>re of Western Inilia, the dazeitcor of the 

Bombay Fresithnirij^ admiiably edited by my friend Sir James M. 

Campbell, mention is made both of the origin and otht-r incidents of 

the Riishtrakutas, their branches and their capitals. Dr. Bhandarkar 

tells us they were once named *' Rnfeias who i:ave their name to the 

country of Mahrirashtra, and were found in it even in the times of 

Asoka the Maurya." Dr. Fleet believes liattato he an abbreviation of 

Rashtrakutas, whoso ori.Tin was possibly Aryan ; but Dr. Burnell looks 

on them, on the other hand, as of Dravidian origin, Uatta being 

equivalent to the Kanarese and Telngu ratjdi or m/<^/', denoting- the 

caste of aboriginal Telngu farmers, meaning the headman of a village. 

In short, llashtrakuta is said to be a title to designate the headman of 

a rashira or province, just as Gramnhita designates the headman of a 

village. Their capital is said to Lave been Manyakhctn,— A;/ie«a being 

simply a small town, which they eventually changed into Manapura, 

fura being a large town, in order to magnify it—which has been 
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identified with the modern Malkhed or Mankhed in the Nizam's domi- 
nions, and with the Mankir of the Arab travellers of the tenth century 
of our era, who designated them BalhAras, from Yallabha, a title 
assumed by them from their predecessors the Chfilukyas. Elsewhere 
Manapora, the seat of another branch of the Kashtrakutas, is identified 
with Manpur in Malva. Then, again, the lliistrakutas are said 
to have been feudatory or hereditary governors of provinces, who, 
when they rose to sovereign power, preserved their official title as a 
dynastic or family name. 

Was Krishnaraja, who issued the Cavel coin, really a Rush- 
trakuta, as General Cunningham believed ? The latest researches assign 
the coin probably to another Krishnaraja, of the Kalachuri dynasty, 
whose capital was Tripura or Tevur, near Jabalpur. In the early 
centuries of our ei'a he reigned over Gujarat and adjacent provinces, 
including the Northern Konkan or Bombay, having also their own 
branches, like most of the other early Indian monarchies. Dr. Fleet 
writes : — *'The existence, in the direction of Gujarat, of an early king 
named Krishnaraja, who may be allotted to this period, just as well as 
to a somewhat earlier date, has also been established by certain coins 
from Devalana in the Nasik district ; and though the tendency has 
been to refer these coins to an early Rashtrakuta kin^ , . . , 
still there is nothing to connect them with the Rashtrakuta or any 
particular dynasty .... *' Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency^ 
Vol. 1., Part II., pp. 295-296. Elsewhere he says : — ** As regards the 
coins, there is nothing that compels us to allot them to any dynasty 
in particular ; and they are probably Kalachuri coins of Krishnaraja, 
the father of Saihkaragana." Ibid. p. 385. After all, it matters 
little. The Roman poet had indeed a good reason to say — Factum 
ahiit — monumenta manent. 

We do not know, then, yet with certainty which Krishnaraja it is, 
whether Rashtrakuta or Kalachuri. But the type of this coin connects 
Bombay in an unbr«)ken series with Greece, in a manner, besides, that 
may at first appear paradoxical, but it is, nevertheless, a numismatic 
fact of great historical value. 

While to wend one's way saffly through this labyrinth 
copper-plate grants and rock-epigraphs, one requires the 
clue of thread, the coins, on the contrary, speak plainly. Q 
like the great Eckhel, know how to interpret their Bil< ; 
••Tainen quanta fuerit has per terras, popalosque artit 
fectio, superstites coram numi palam eloqaiintar*' — rei 
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Some apologv is, however, due for my lingering at such a length 
on a topic that niav seem apparently insignificant to many readers. 
The circamstance of this coin being the sole survival of ihe 
traditions of the past, which has Iain hidden for fifteen centuries under- 
ground, enabling me now to recreate, as it were, a new page in the 
annals of Bombay, and the fact that it was wiped out even from 
tradition renders this sorr.ewhat t<?dious tarrying an absolute necessity, 
for which I crave the reader's indulgence. 

A historian has often to be a philosopher. It is his business, as 
Buckle says, to trace the tendencies of thought and feeling which 
lohd to political changes, and which in mere annals are kept from view 
by the gloomy record of wars and of armies, of individual caprices 
and of sporadic revivals of fanaticism. And it is by the careful study 
of such documents as tliese tliat one can arrive at the truth. In des- 
cribing events the historian has to trace the operation of general 
causes without neglecting to inquire into the origin of each particular 
fact. Like organic beings, coins h^ive their lineage and their mor- 
phology. In investigating, for example, the ancestry of this coin of 
Krlbhnanija and its morpholo^^y, — or the history of those changes in 
form and in type which have resulted both from definite historical 
events and from influences which are always present, affecting in a 
greater or less degree the evolution of coins, — what a fascinating field 
of speculation is opened. Those influences are, moreover, the result of 
forces common to human nature. Though analogous to those which 
produce the variation in form in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
they are proclaiming the unity of the Universe and the solidarity of 
mankind, through its chequered existence and laboured progress in 
the world, amidst the alternations of fear and hope, of aspiration 
and despondency. 

The dramma, for such is the name of the coin, of Krishnaraja is 
a lineal descendant of the silver coin of the Guptas, who on their part 
copied from the silver money of the Western Kshatrapas in weight 
and fabric, and the king's head on the obverse. On the reverse, 
however, a peacock, of the two different types I have already 
mentioned above, from the time of Chandra Gupta 11. Vikramaditya, 
was substituted. The Kshatrapa reverse was a pyramid in the form of 
three arches having beneath it a wavy line, which, for want of a 
better name, has been commonly called chaitya. This symbol 
must have some signification, as in tho widest range of human , 
observations there is nothing meaningless. It remained a constant 
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type of the Kshatrapa coinage from the time of Chashtana, the 
Tiastaues of Ptolemy, whose capital was Ujain, his date being 
now accepted as beginning with the Saka era in A. D. 79, till the 
dynasty succumbed to the Guptas at the end of the 4th century of 
the Christian era. It seems that the pyramid of three arches or 
chaitya is the Girndr, the holy mountain, the wavy line representing 
the waters of the Sudarsana, the ancient sacred lake near Girn^r. 
And there is a precedent for such a suggestion. Herodotus tells us 
that in the Egyptian coins of about 500 B. C., supposed to be those 
of the Persian Satrap Aryandes, a zigzag or wavy line was used as an 
emblem for water. Rawlinson's Herodotus^ III., 145, note 6. The 
silver coins of the Kshatrapas are, on the other hand, evident copies 
of the Greek hemidrachras. We know from the Periplus, that the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus were current at Barygaza, 
modern Broach, as late as the latter end of the first century of our era. 
They were, in fact, copies of the Philopator coins of Apollodotus. 

The pedigree of the Krishnar^ja coin has hereto been traced, after 
passing through the Qupta and Kshatrapa phases of evolution, to the 
first century of the Christian era. The morphological features of the 
dynastic symbol on the reverse had in the meantime undergone, 
according to the causes of variation, which are religious, artistic, and 
historical, considerable alteration in physiognomy. Were not prolixity 
a literary sin, and if space allowed it, innumerable examples might 
have been cited in further illustration of the subject. 

Thus there is a law of heredity in coins. In the early stage of its 
functional development, as a medium of exchange, the two essential 
elements of circulation of a coin are weight and metal, such as ingots 
and implements. Shape and mark impressed upon it constitute a 
later and more advanced degree of progress. These undergo, in course 
of time, changes which are observable in the evolution of the species. 

Each issue must inherit from the issue which preceded it ; or, in 
other words, by the law of descent the shape and type of a coin are 
determined by the form of the preceding species, and it is not in the 
power of man to revolutionize a coinage. Besides, the fainter the 
traces of descent, the more advanced is the stage of civilisation, each 
variation being due to some more or less violent change in the govern- 
ing power. Absolute stagnation in coin- types means, as in other 
things, senile degeneration. It is apparent then that a barbarous 
people is the least prone to advance. By that characteristic inertia 
or misoneism, as Prof. Lombroso calls it, which is inherent in human 
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nnturo. they eschew all initiative with a tendency to modify their 
ronfirined hahits. As inotion is life, and stillness leads to dissolu- 
tion, A type that does not progress deteriorates, or where evolution 
ceases devolution begins. Tiiis branch of human psychology finds 
miiny apt illustrations in the department of numismaties, perhaps as 
rich ns those in the world-wide field of natural selection. 

Then as coinages are related, and there are connectingr links at each 
point of transition, the coinage of Krisiiuar^ja, as illustrated by the 
C'lvol ppecimen,may be traced up to the Greek source. The changes 
of dynasties hardly affect the morphology of coin* — a fact suggestive 
of what is takin):r place throughout the world, that conquests and 
chances of dynasties have no otToct upon the domestic conditions of 
tlie people. 

Th« type of the ndndi or recumbent bull, on the reverse of the 
Crtvol coin, was a morphological change from the Gupta peacock with 
outsproud wings, or the same bird with extended wings and expanded 
tail, as said hoYore. The latter was a variation from the Buddhist 
cfuntiiti of the Western Kshatrapas, for which a prototype may 
perliaps be found among tbo prehistoric Buddhist coins of Northern 
India. 

This family of the groat Satraps was probahly of a Parthian origin, 
as its title indicates. It is a term quite foreign to Sanskrit termi- 
uolocy, and its Sanskritised form is derived from the Old-Persian 
Kh.<hatriipj, Those Satraps hold sway over a large territory, 
comprisinc Aparanta or Northorn Konkan, from the last quarter of 
Che lirst to the end of tho fourth century A. D. 

About the mivldlo of the second century this part of their dominion 
was overrun and captured by Gotamiputra Satakariii, kins; of the 
Dokkan, whoso coin, struok after the Kshatrapa paliern, was found 
a low voars asr»> in the Supara .♦/'i/»<J. Rudraihiman, however, retook 
it >vMne time aflor. and thus Bombay «nd iho adjoining country, ruled 
over for a sh*^rt period by Satakarni, reverted to their former owners, 
tbo Kshatrapn?. 

Tliis coin oomos again in support o( tho view T have enf«^rced 
above of the law ot descent in the domain v^f numistnatios. But 
there is aft»T all uothins: novel in it : for this topio must be familiar 
to all n;ur.i<mati>t5, aiul it is but a new application of old princi- 
ples. 

Ai\T violent change in the monetary syjtom of tbo locdity wouM 
ba^f been ropnisivo lo tho people, and bvitaka*:;: bavi the good sense 
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to copy the model already current in the country. Another example 
of a more recent date, in preserving: the identity of the metal, was the 
discovery of the tutenag coins of Shah Jahan in the same village of 
Supiira, in imitation of the Portuguese currency of that amalgam in 
their neighbouring settlement of Rassein, In na other part of the 
once vast Moghal Empire has any coin in tutenag been found. 

The Satraps of Western India copied the. coin types of the Indo-« 
Bactrians, as proved by the positioa of the figure, the existence of the 
bilingual inscription, and by the absence of the Parthian bow found on 
the Arsacidau coins. In the reign of Antiochus II., about 256 B. C, 
ihe provinces of Bactria and Parthia revolted against the Seleuciderule, 
the former under Diodotus, and the latter under Arsaces. The types 
of the Indo-Bactrian coins can be traced up in a direct line to the 
Seleucide dynasty. The Arsacides also imitated the types of the 
Syrian kings, forming a collateral branch from, the parental stock 
of Seleucus I. The type adopted hy Arsaces, however, was Apollo 
seated on the delphic omphalos, holding in his outstretched hand a 
bow, while Diodotus imitated that of Heracles seated on rocks, 
holding in his right hand a club, the originals of both these types 
occurring on pieces struck by the great prince Antiochus. 

From the Greek sovereigns of Syria, who, on the death of 
Alexander the Great, founded in 312 B^ C. an extensive Empire in 
the East, even to the confines of India, it is easy to trace their coins 
to those of the Macedonian hero, and from the latter to the Attic 
standard, established by Solon about 550 B. C. In the Solonian 
metrology and nomenclature of coins one meets the classical drachma, 
which IS the parent of the Sanskritised form of chamma and dram, 
and the Prakrit damma, found in inscriptions cut in the live- rock 
and on copper-plates. The dramma of Krishnanija, although a hemi- 
drachm in weight, like similar coins of his predecessors, the Guptas 
and Kshatrapas, derives its descent from the early Greek coinage, 
and the Bombay of Krishriaraja is thus connected, numismatically at 
least, with the Athens of Solon, although the period that intervened 
between the Indian king and the Greek law-giver is less by a third 
than the one distancing us of the nineteenth century from the king 
of this island, Krishriaraja,— the worshipper of JMahesvara, who 
meditated on the feet of his parents. This admirable royal 
example of filial piety has not happily been lost on his suc- 
cessors and their faithful subjects; for parental love and duty 
towards elders are indeed highly characteristic of the Indians of all 
3 c 
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Sr^''. f'^''*-^*. •>'.'.:., ir. Tr.it ir.o'l chMTcirg of his works, 
hr.mi.f* 7 /, /# v//.^ * / * v> .A ^ ^ « « > A ^ g«j 6 — •- Je sa rais bien . ATmnt 
f ',r. T',T»;^' . fi j«- la '/r^-^*' »?&?: T*:*- )a scimce. art, la philoiophie, 
;;4 *.':;. ^A'.'.r, : rr.;,-. 1 ",«*.;.•■ y^^e maiif^^fcit. i^tuaiui je ^i> FAcro- 
l,f„* j<» «..,% ■» r'-.-r.a'.or. oi: fJivjn, comm*- ;e 1 avais euc la premiere 
f''.» 'J '*' i* >t*-riti* vivf#r lEvan^fii'-, en apfrcevrint la vatlee da 
,hr,ft*^h.n »!#•• Ka»iJ#-iir» 'io Casyoun. Le monde entier alors me 
l>urui 't/m\,$tr'-, L'Ori^nt me ch<^K{ua par !a p'^mpf-. son ostentation , 
'-*:% i'f»po<t'jr«r . Lf-s K^nnftins ne furent qoe de isrrossiers sol data ; 
la tnHji-AU'' dti pItM ^K•»I| Romain, d*un Auguste, d'un Trojan, ne 
rn*'. npTfihlti t^nt, poiie ntiprh% de I'aisance, de la noblesse simple de 
#»'•» r:iriz«rn«i fi«T« »'t f.rarK}tjillc9. Celtes, Germains, Slaves mappam* 
r^rit rornme '!#•* i-^pirfs d«^ Scytlica con9ciencieux» mais peniblement 
n vjliii''ti, 3p troiivai notn- rnoyeu Age sans elegance ni toumure, enUche 
ilr hirrt''' p/wHnr'-ir ct de pedantisme. Charlemagne m'appamt 
rornrrii* iiri y^rin palerr^nirr allemand ; nos chevaliers me semblerent 
t\t'n Ioiirdiirid% dont. Tlirmistocle ct Alcibiade eussent souri." 

I hnvr bfcri nImo<it unconnciously jieldinr; to the attraction of the 
fii«riniitiriK plofni«»nrr' of this long passage to quote it in fall, 
Hi-*id"«, tit this fimp especially, when the insolent material force has 
iroddrn iindfr its lirnvy foot tlio nation whose crime is an hereditary 
In If of fn-fdorri, if, is con soling both to the modern representatives of 
the nnfirtit FIrllas and to those who feel sympathy for them, to 
li h'M to ihJH fiirorniiim, if not funeml oration, on the glorious 
^f other of Art, Scienn* and Philosophy, by two such venerable 
ntudrnts of human culture. 

Miiiu«\ then, rx presses his conviction that India has entered into 
(he niovrtnent, which we call modern progress, since the British 
roinmunif'atrd to it thr leaven they had received from Greece. 

Ir is hryoud the acopc of this paper to enter into a critical 
rxa.iiiuritinii nf tin* political and aocialinstitutions of the West, and 
to rniifrnnt thorn with th.jse of the Kast. \Vhether Europe owes more 
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to ChriBtianity and Germiiny or to Hellenism is still it debatable point. 
Greece^ although the cradle of art^ is not the only country where the 
seed of civilization first germinated. In the field cff numismatics, 
barring the serial coinage which has been traced from K|:ishnaraja 
to a Greek source, other Indian coinages were entirely autonomous. 
For, besides Lydia in Greece, which driginated its system in the 
seventh century B. 0«, the id^a of a coinage had beeii independently 
erolied both in China and id India. That it was invented in India 
loiig before the advent of Alexander the Great, I have already proved 
with the dociiideiitary evidence of coins of indisputable authenticity 
from my cabinet in the memoir on ** The Primitive and Autonomous 
Coinage df India," in the Jov^rnal of the Anthropological Sor.iety of 
Bombay, Vol. II., pp. 212, et seq, 1 have pointed therein to the fact 
6t many coins in ancient India being both in shape and standard 
quite foreigh to the Greek system, thus esiablishing the truth of 
the tiindas having been in sLctual possession of a real coinage in 
the time of Alexander's expedition. Even ^ainiiis Curtius, relating 
now dn Alexander reaching Taxila its king presented to him talents 
of coined silver, uses the words signal t argetitiy signal us being 
the term employed by the Romfans or coined money. 

India, then^ had its owii civilisation, although inferior in many 
respedts to that of Greece. But while the civilisation of G;reece was 
hurried and hastening to the fsbll which eventually overtook it, that 
6i India wris slow and halting, because less material and more spiritual 
in its aims. Frdm its hesitating and tardily elaborated nature, as all 
spiritual problems are, with its personifications of the elements and the 
ethical ideality, derived f roni these elemental and phenomenal sensations, 
India has guaranteed its safety, whild the contemporary civilisations 
have perished, leaving behind them those archaic vestiges which extort 
at all tindes one's love and adniiration. India is still alive, with a fair 
prospect of longevity, if that most ruinous of human passions, 'greed,' 
does not shorten its life. It may seem a paradox, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the sacred soil of India, although historically as old as 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, is still in its youth, not to say 
infancy. It has preserved its civilisation through the jealous care 
of its much-abused Brahmans, *' that nation of philosophers,*' as 
Prof. Max Muller calls them, who, in spite of the conflict they have 
been waging for centuries with the spirit of violence and subversion, 
assuming various names and forms under the varying circumstances 
of time and space, have a great mission of reform and regeneration 
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in store tbat contains the true solution of the antinomies which are 
shaking society at the present day. I am speaking, of course, of 
the genuine Brahinans, who, like Carlyle's heroes, are tl»e soul of all 
human progress in the world. But these reflections, although 
suggested by the Cavel tlrnntma of Krishnaraja, are far beyond the 
limits assigned to The Orgin of liomhay. 

The history of Bombay, subsequent to the time of Krishnaraja, is 
a chapter involved in dense obscurity* It appears, that about the 
middle of the sixth century of our era the island of Elephanta — as it 
has been called, with a feminine terminative, after the time of the 
Portuguese, who named it ** a ilhado cUphanic^* or 'the island of the 
ele})hant,* from the figure of a stone elephant they discovered on 
landing there — was the seat of a powerful Government whose territory 
included probably all the islands of the North Konkan, and also some 
part of the mainland. It was Called Fnvi, **the town'* par excellence , 
and the capital of the dynasty of the Mauryas, probably the descend- 
ants of a young branch of the Mauryas of Pfitaliputra, modern 
Patna, founded in 322 B. C. by Chandragupta, the Sandrocottos of 
the Greeks. 

This island has also been called Ghdrupuri, but this is evidently 
a now designation, A large amount of erudition has been spent in 
finding out its meaning. Dr. Stevenson translated it "town of 
excavations '*; Dr. Wilson suggested '^hill of purification"; and some- 
body elHC changed it into Girfpnri and tlien translated it *' the hill 
city.*' Now the natives, who are the best judges of their own words, 
])rononnre it G/v'trpuH, a Composite word consisting of tir (Ghar), 
*a house,' and q(\ (7>?*'*0, * a town.' My late friend, Prof. Pjdward 
Rehatsek, more accurately called it ** grotto-town.'* The natives 
simply joined the name of p^/?*/, a renowned town that no longer 
exists, to the visible ohject of ghar, *the house' par excellence^ the 
famous grotlo to which a modern tourist seldom fails to pay a visit. 

\Vhen the Portuguese took possession of the island it was called 
Pori or Pory. G.ircia da Orta, who visited it in 1534, writes:— 
** There is another pagoda, better tiian all others, in an island called 
Pori, and wv name it the island of the elephant. There is a hill on it, 
and at the top of this hill an underground dwelling {cazii) hewn out 
of a living rock. Tiiis dwelling (or house) is a.s large as a monastery, 
and has open courts and cisterns of very gooil water. On the walls 
around there are large sculptured images of elephants, lions, tigers, 
and of many human figures, such as Amazons, and of other various 
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kinds, well represented. It is indeed a thing worth secinjr, and ft 
seems that the devil put there all his strength and skill to deceive tlie 
heathens with his worship. Some say that the Chinese made it, when 
they were sailing by this land. And it may well be true, as it is so 
well built, and as the Chinese are so clever. The truth is that 
at present this pagoda is much damaged by the cattle that enter it 
inside, and in the year thirty-four (1534), when I came from Portugal, 
it VI as really worth seeing ; and I saw it when Basscin (Ba^fiim) 
was at war with us, and soon after the king of Gujarat (Cambaia) 
gave it to Nuno da Cunha.'' — CoUoquios da India, 2nd Edition, 
Li>bon, 1S72, p.. 212. 

Simao Botelho, the strict and prudent minister of the finances 
during the ultra-liberal rc'girae of the pious Viceroy, D.Joaode Castro, 
writing his Tombo or the Revenue Account in 1548, says: — *'Ea Ilha 
de pory, que he do alyfante, aforada a Joao Pirez, por provisao do 
dito Qovernador, por cento e cinquo pardaos . • . . e 

auora *' — Oollecqdo dc Monumentoa Inedttos, efr\^ 

Lisbon, 1868, Tome V. Tomho do Eslado da Indian pp. 157, 158. 
"And the Island of Pory, wiiich is of the elephant, rented to Jofio 
Pirez, by provision from the same Governor (D. Joao de Castro), for 
hundred and five pardaos .... and now .•..'* The 
amount of the quit-rent in 1648 is left blank. 

Thus the two earliest of the Portuguese writers on Bombay and the 
adjacent territory call the present Elephanta Island by the name 
of Fori or Pory, and not Gharapuri or Garapuri, which is evidently 
a later designation. 

The island contains, moreover, monuments of various epochs — the 
Buddhist mounds and cisterns of the third century or SHrlier, the 
remains of the ancient city of Puri, now identified with Moreh, on 
the north-east corner of the island, from the sixth to the tenth 
century, and lastly the Brahmanic caves of the seventh or eighth 
century. Thus the whole island is not only an object of great 
antiquarian interest, but a place of sanctity for the two principal 
religions of the Hindus. 

This name Puri has given rise to a rather curious invention. Friar 
Odcric oF Pordenone, speaking of Thuna in about 1322, says : ** This 
was a great place in days of old, for it was the city of king Poms, who 
waged so great a battle with king Alexander." Here Porus appears to 
have been suggested to the good old missionary by thcMauryau Puri. 

With regard to the builders of the caves, the oldest European 
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authority on the island, Garcia da Orta, of whom we shHl] have 
to speak more at length hereafter, says that he had heard that 
it was huilt hy the Chinese ; while Gasparo Balbi in 1580 asserts that 
it WRH built by Alexander the Great td mark the end of his conquests. 
Porus and Alexander are, of course, mere names associated with a 
tradition based on the word Puri, 

Or. Burgess, in his <* Elephitnta,*' places, at the top of his old 
authorities, Discourse of Voyages by J. H. Van Liuschoten, its 
date being given as 1579. Linschoten, a Dutchman, who came out 
to India as a valet {Port , fdnftiliar) of the Archbishop 0; Frei Vicente 
da Fonseca, did not arrive until 1583 in Goa, Hfhere he remained 
about 5 year^. Norr is he the first authority, for Garcia da Orta, as 
we have seen above, visited the island in 1534 and published its 
description in his Colloquios in Goa in 1563. It seems that 
Linschoten never visited the cave-temple, and his description, as sus- 
pected by the Count de Ficalho, in his excellent work, Garcia da 
Orta e o seu Tempo, is borrowed from that in the Colloquios, 

Returning to the Mauryas, their capital Puri is described in a 
Chalukya inscription of the beginning of the 7th oentui'y of our era 
as the Lakshimi or the goddess of fortune of the Western Ocean. 
It is said therein that the city itas attacked by Pulakesi with 
hundreds of ships, which not only indicates its opulence but its 
sitiiation as a coast-town. Its identification with Moreh, probably 
the modern version of Maurya; has a plausible basis in the ancient 
ruins in the village. Among these^ while clearing the shore for 
the Port Trust, were found, some thirty years ago, two copper- 
plates, which have unfortunately disappeared. Another relic 
discovered was a small oval seal of a light ruhy-coloured cornelian, 
set in a gold ring of an archaic type, with the word NMyanay 
engraved in letters of the 5th or 6th century, which is now in my 
possession. This is evidently a Mauryan relic of great interest. 
{See Plate H., No. 6.) 

The mention of this valuable archaeological find at Moreh, 
about thirty years ago, leads me to describe another find of an 
anthropological character. This consisted of two stone jars, spherical 
in shape, with fiat bottoms, found some ten years ago in excavating the 
Graving Dock. The jars were found standing upright and covered 
with stoppers. They were of grey ti^ap, 26 inches in horizontal and 
23| inches in vertical circumference. The hollow was four inches 
deep, 51^ inches at the equator and 4 inches at the month, being 
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made with well-tempered metal tools. Their age cannot be aacer^ 
tained. It may ran<;e from 2,000 years downwards, for stone bombshells 
made in this fashion, and cannonrballs of various sizes of a similar 
stone, have been found at Daman, Bassein, and Th^na, specimens of 
which in an assorted series I haye preserved. It is conjectured 
that the stone-pots were deposited on some religious occasion, perhaps 
of a funeral character, and not ii^ any way ^orn by use. An 
illustration of one of these pots will be found in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay ^ Vol. II,, p. 243. 

This find a«:ai<i suggests the description of another discovery in the 
Prince's Dock, almost fibout the same time as the finding of the stone 
jars, being of some importi^nce to the geological history of Bombay. It 
was a thick forest of upright stumps of trees of a species still existing 
in the neighbourhood of this island, the khair {Acacia catec}iu\ 
There were in all 382 trees ; 223 standing erect, and 1&9 prostrate, 
though still rooted in the soil. They were found on a decayed 
trap-rock soil, and overlaid by the thick strati^m of clay, which 
forms the real bottom of the harbour, under the more modern mud. 
Among the trees one was recumbent, charred in the middles but it 
bore no trace of its having been cut down with any tool. 

As late as two hundred years ago the island of Bombay was one of 
a group of distinct small rooky islets, ranged in i^early pa];«llel rows 
and separated by the waters o( the sea. Originally, then, before the 
work of silting up and of the reclan^^tion of the ground h^d prq- 
gressed, this single island was an archipelago of mere is^i^nd rocks, 
divided by narrow cneeks. And in prehistoric tinges, it seem^ to haye 
been a portion of the mainland. When broken off froiQ it by volcanic 
agency that portion becnme a cluster of rocky islets, — some say seyen to 
correspond with the Heptanesia of the Greeks ; hut they are really many 
more. Ptolemy (VII. 195) was the fi.rst to vaguely defiignaie 
Heptanesia as a locality situated on the Pimte Co£^t between 
Bombay and Goa, which Lassen identified with Bombay, the harbour 
of which was believed to be formed of seven islands. 

But, in fact, Bombay is one of a multitude of islands situated on 
the North-Weatorn shore of India, which, varying from a few ya 
to a hundred square miles in area, fringe the coast from 19° to 9 
N. L. It belongs to that picturesque group of about ' 
islands, known as the Bombay group, viz, : — Bassein, nearly Sai 
northward, Darsivi, Versova, just off the shores of Stilsi , 
itself, the largest of them all, Mazagon, Trombayy 
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Bombay or Mumbae, Olil Woman's Island, or Colaba, Eleplianta, 
Butcher's Island, Gibbet or OrodS Isliiud, Karanja, lleneri or Underi, 
Kenori or Khanderi and other detached rocky islets scjircely able to 
contain a fisherman's hut, complete the group. Several of these are 
now united, either by bridges, causeways or embankments, or by 
the deposition of shell concrete or recent conglomerate, which were 
once separated by merely tidal creeks, easily waded or forded at 
low -water. 

The island of Bombay is almost trapezoidal in configuration, having 
its long axis nearly N. by E. and S. by W., its short parallel side 
lying northwards. Geologically considered, in accordance with 
the division of insular regions, proposed by L. Von Buch, into 
round and longitudinal, Bombay b<'longs to the latter category ; 
while following the system of Hoffman, of distinguishing them into 
continental and pelagic or oceanic islands, it belongs to the former. 
But closely allied though it is in structure to the adjoining islands and 
the neighboi^ring coast, Bombay presents local diiFeronces of coiisidera- 
ble interest. The evidence of its component rocks proves that there 
have been in ancient times long intervals between the successive out- 
pourings of which its strata arc constituted. It also proves that it is a 
broken fragment from the n^ainland during the many upheavals and 
depressions to which it has been subjected. Finally it is said that 
the Bombay harbour was once a valley, and the Khair forest must 
have been one of its products. 

The remains of the Acacia cat'>chiv submerged forest, 32 feet below 
high-water mark, are, indeed, a record of a decided upheaval and 
subsequent subsidence by volcanic action. There is no doubt, then, 
that the existence of the modern Bombay is duo to the forgotten or 
unknown — for it took place apparently before the island was 
inhabited — subsidence of the basalt i^oor of the land, which has 
given to the Bombay coast pretty nearly its present cojist-iine, and 
all that the infant settlcinent needed, where ships of modern 
commerce can get shelter in deep water in all seasons. An account 
of this physical and prehistoric feature of Bombay will be found io 
the Jonrual of the Jjomhay 'Sat aval llistonj Societi/, Vol. V., 
pp. 132 and 377. 

A itroiivs of the geology of Bombay, I think it may be worth while 
to add here the following note, which I have found among my pajiers, 
written more than twenty-five years ago, and a reference to which 
was made in my work on the History and Antiquities of Bassein, 
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p. 119. ** One willing to learn more aboat the geology of Bombay," 
the note runs, "may consult with profit several valuable papers by 
previous observers, published on the subject, an enumeration of which, 
with short bibliographical notices, is appended here fur the sake of 
those desiring more ample information, although it does not pretend 
to be a complete list." 

Robert D. Thomson^ M.D. A Sketch of the Geology of the 
Bombay Island. — Madras Jvurnal of Literaiiire and Science, 1836, 
Vol. v., p. 159. This paper is somewhat discursive, many matters 
being discussed which are not directly connected with geology, on 
which subject it is meagre and imperf(*ct, as he makes no mention of 
the stratified rocks which form so important a characteristic of these 
islands. 

C. Lush, M.D. Geological Notes of the Northern Konkan, &c. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Deceuiber, 1836, Vol. V.» 
p. 701. — 'He was the first to describe the horiEontal strata of sand- 
stone containing shells as overlying the trnp-rocks. 

G. F. Clark. A Paper in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, January, 1847, Lond., Vol. III., p. 221.— The chief portion 
of this paper refers to the Konkan and Dekkan, with occasional 
allusions to the islands ; a short but clear and correct outline of the 
fresh-water formations is also given. 

Dr. G. Buist. Geology of the Island of Bombay. Transactions of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, April, 1851, Vok X., p. 107. — In 
this valuable paper basaltic ridges and their composition are often 
referred to. It describes the position, physical fe«tufes, various kmds 
of rooks, clays, soils, waters, &c. It really treats, as the author 
states, of the economic geology of the island. 

Henry Carter, M.D. Geolos^y of the Island of Bombay, with a 
geological map and plates. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, July. 1862, Vol. IV., p. 161.— This is an 
essay that deals with scientific and speculative inquiries. Competent 
observers have said that althouj^h this paper is vitiated by having 
overlooked the stratigraphical relations of the rocks, still it is a 
valuable record of geological observations of the island, which is so 
closely allied to the other islands on the Coast. 

A. B. Wynne. On the Geology of the Island of Bombay. Memoirs 

of the Geological Survey, Calcutta, 18GG, Vol. V., p. 173.--rhis is 

an elaborate and exhaustive treatise on the subject, and evidently usr 

has been made of papers which had previously appeared. Tiie com- 

4 
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position of the rocks is minutelj described and details regarding 
their stratification given more at length. This paper combines specula- 
tion with economic geology. 

Besides these, there are several other papers of great merit from 
the pens of Col. Sykes, Malcolmson, Newbold, Leith, &c., which throw 
mach light on the mineralogical and lithological conditions of the 
island, most of wliich are embodied in the Geological Papers on 
Western Lidia, Bombay, 1857. Here the note ends. To the above 
names those of Medlecott and Blanford may now be added, the last 
being, I believe, the latest authority. After this somewhat hurried 
geologico-bibliographicai survey of the island, we return once again 
to its history, just where we had left it, at Purl, the capital of the 
Mauryas, in the island of the cave-temples in the Bombay harbour. 

In the ninth and following centuries, Puri was the capital of the 
feudatory princes of the Northern Konkan, branch of the SiUh^ra 
family. It was then the chief town of a territorial division known as 
the Konkan fourteen hundred. The Sildhdi-as were the rulers of 
Bombay and the surrounding villages for the long period of 450 
years, from 810 to 1260 A. D. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute details regarding the history 
of Bombay during the SiMhdra rule. Although there is little that is 
new to be said upon the subject, still it may be worth while to give 
the outlines of that period, recording snch facts as emphasize the 
state of civilization of the island for nearly five centuries, which 
constitute the mediaeval age of Western India. 

An ioacription on the architrave of the verandah in the Krishna- 
giri or Kanheri Cave No. 78, in S^Uette, dated about 844 A. D„ 
mentions that a Siluhara prince, governing the North Konkan from 
his capital Puri, having, through his Minister Vishnu, done obeis- 
ance to the Buddhist community, occupying the cells of that famous 
monastery, made certain grants in coins, called drammas, to the 
monks for the purpose of making repairs and providing clothes and 
books. 

Another inscription, found at Parel, near the old Government 
House, dated 1187 A. D., records a grant by Aparaditya of 24 dram- 
masy without any affix. And a third, among others, dated 1260 A. D., 
found near Ursin, in the Karanja Island, which is in the Bombay 
harbour, records a grant of 162 pdruttha drammaa to a Brahman 
of Sr! Sthdnaka or Thinii. 

In the dark ages of Western India, which extend from the 6th to 
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the 13th century of oHr era, there i8 an absolute penury of written 
annals. With the exception of the inscriptions, our only authentic 
documents are coins called dramniw, of which there are not less 
than seven or eiglit classes. The Siron or SidonHja inscription 
mentions several distinct kinds, with dates from 903 to 9G8 A. D., 
by the general name of drammas or dramyas. There are other 
varieties, besides these, mentioned in inscriptions of varions dates 
from 876 to 1216 A. D., which are reported in the Epi^raphia 
Indica, Archaologtcal Surtf^t^, and Indian Antiquart^, Authentic as 
they are, their testimony is, however, of a character which the 
Egyptians would perhaps call hieratic. From entire absence of 
Ifgends, except in a few classes, some highly enigmatic designations, 
such as Sri Soniala Deva or Sri Vigraha P«41a, all is left to mere 
conjecture. But what they lack in writing is supplied by symbols, 
which only those who can interpret them correctly will find 
to be suggestive of a synopsis or a long course of events generally 
hidden from the reader of written records. In the whole range of 
Indian epigraphy, whether on copper- plates or stone-slabs, there is 
hardly a symbolic language so eloquent as the silent expression 
of some of these numismatic documents. Although the Sibihara 
drammas, or those current in Bombay and the adjoining country 
daring the Middle Ages^ bear types revealing apparently little through 
its hieratic symbologv, still they speak plainly to those who care to 
read the facts embodied in them. 

I shall here eon6ne myself for the present to those drammas which 
in some inscriptions are called por%ttha, Whalpuruttha means nobody 
yet knows. It may have some remote connection with the word 
pahlava, that is, Arsacidan, Parthian, or PArasika or Persian. Anyhow, 
the type of the coin is evidently debased Sassanian. On the other 
hand, it may be the Kshatrapa silver hemidraehm, in contradistinction 
to the Gadhia, Gadiya or Gadhaiya coin, >vhich is sometimes simply 
called drainma. And the name Tdttxriya, applied to these coins by 
Ibn Uaukal, Snlaimun, and other Mahomedan writers may perhaps be 
derif ed from Tata in Sindh, where this coinage probably originated ; 
for Tata, the name of the city, was then often applied to the 
whole Sindh. They were introduced into Sindh by Abdul Malik in 
685 A. D, Masudi (Sprenger 22) I'alU these drammas Talato-wiyOf 
which means dirhams weighing one and one-third. And this is the 
exact weight of the Silahara dramma, when compared with the 
Ommiade or Abbaside dirhams ; for while the Arab dirharn weighs 
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45 grains, the gadiija dramma weighs G5, which is also the weight of 
the Greek drachma. Bat in module the Silahara dramma is the direct 
desceudniit of the hemidrachms of the Guptas and of the Eshatrapas. 
These coins are found plentifully in Western India, — in Baroda, in 
the neighbouring districts of Marvar, Kathiawad, Malva, Gujarat, and 
also in the Konkan. The latest hnd of these coins was brought to 
me in July last. A large hoard was found at Nagothna, on the eas- 
tern side of the Bombay harbour. They are known by the name of 
Gadhia paisd. Some derive the word Gadhia from the Qhardabhiya 
dynasty, which is identified with an Indo-Sassanian family of tliat 
name, subsequent to the year 420 A. D., who probably first introduc- 
ed that type of coinage into India. They are called ludo-Sassanians 
for combining Indian characters with the Sassanian types. And as the 
word sounds like the Gujarilti ^itA^ (gadhehum), in its neutral form, 
meaning * an ass,' it is called •ass-money.* Others believe it to be 
connected with Gadi or throne, which the grotesque fire-altar on the 
reverse is said to resemble. A third etymology is that of a Sanskrit 
metric name ffadydnakj^ n^^'T?7, which is equal to 32 gunjds or ber- 
ries of the plant Abrtis precaton'us. 

They are small thick pieces of silver, or of copper, plated or only 
washed with silver, but made after the same pattern. Their average 
weight, as said above, is 65 Troy grains. The earliest thin broad 
pieces of silver, current in Northern India, were copied from the type 
prevalent in Persia from the time of the revival of Persian power 
under the Sassanian kings. In all these coins there is a gradual 
change on the obverse from the Persian head into an oblong button ; 
VI bile from the fire altar on the reverse there is a complete gradation 
from the fiames of the altar with the attendant priests, first to a 
pyramid of dots, and then to a series of lines and dots, giving rise to 
the semblance of a Gadi or * throne.' {See Plate II., and the descrip- 
tive account further on.) 

Dr. Stevenson, after describing some of the later Western Kshatrapa 
coins, found near Junnar fifty years ago, says : ** The oldest coins, 
when we may suppose the Grecian connection to have been the 
closest, are well executed, and the more modern are of a much inferior 
type. The art of< coining decayed with the decay of the Grecian 
connection. Let patriotic Hindus consider the lesson such a fact 
teaches." Journal B, JU. BL Asiatic Sociely, Vol. II., p. 377. 

What would Dr. Stevenson say if, after the closure of the Grecian 
cycle, he had contemplated the new field, opened by an 
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entirely new connection, undergoing the same process of birth, of 
growth, and of decay ? Subject to the inexorable laws of morpliology, 
which, though apparently fallacious in particular, are always true in 
general, coinages throughout the civilized world have sustained theso 
unconsciously gradual yet constant changes until their entire 
annihilation, and subsequent substitution by new types. 

In India, as elsewhere, alien influences linger a long time amidst old 
traditions, disguised and masked as the latter are by new ones. The 
faculties of receptiyeness and retention are, however, characteristic of 
this country, which gave rise to the apparently paradoxical belief that 
India, although the oldest, is still the youngest of peoples. Its 
admirable power of assimilation, and the facility with which, in spite 
of its secular apathy and immobility, it udapts itself to foreign ideas 
and impulses and fashions, are dominant factors in the preservation 
of its vitality. Nations, who, on the contrary, with that perverse 
exclusiveness begotten of pride, or from sheer sloth or inertia, which 
anthropologists have found to be inherent in human nature, in greater 
or lesser dtfgree, react against the contact of new ideas, seldom fail 
to become decrepit, and are doomed eventually to perish. 

Waves of immigrants and of invaders of different races and creeds, 
from Dravidians to Aryans, have crossed from time immemorial into 
India. And the new ideas introduced by them have been duly regis- 
tered, at a more advanced stage of culture, in that most useful, 
because most durable, instrument of social economics, and a sort of 
State barometer — the coin. Then by the operation of the laws of 
morphology they have assumed the form and shape most congenial 
to the temperament or natural disposition* as well as to the environ- 
ment of the indigenes who have used it. As in liquids currents form 
themselves owing either to difference of level or to inequality in 
specific gravity, so in India currents have from time immemorial flown 
from foreign countries owing to tribal or national differences and 
inequalities until they have attained to one level. 

India is, as everybody knows, a vast continental equilat<eral triangle, 
with an area of 1,600,000 square miles, besides the islands, with a 
population that is a fifth part of the human race. It is a gigantic 
human caldron, seething with the fermentation of ideas from the 
primitive hunting and pastoral tribes to the most advanced demo- 
cratic or radical principles of the day. 

After the * Grecian connection,' to use Dr. Stevenson's phrase, India 
has passed through the Persian and the Arab or Mahomedan connec- 
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tions. For the last four hundred years, since the Admiral Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope, it has been under the influence 
of the Western or Christian connection. And this period, about to 
enter upon its quin-centenary, has, indeed, been the most fertile of 
all in portentous events, if not in actual revolutions. Of all civilised 
countries, India has always been in the throes of slow, noiseless, but 
constant changes. If there is anything in the world, which, from 
its subjectivity, has an element of permanency in it, it is religion. 
Yet in India even religions, like goTernments, spring up with the 
swift and rank luxuriance of its tropical vegetation in the rain, to be 
vanished in the first dry season. But what will be the result of this 
new experiment? At present one can only reply with Alessandro 
Manzoni — * Ai posteri I'ardua sentenza.' 

Since 1497, then, a new era has dawned. Seeds of new ideas have 
been sown and germinated. Some, in spite of the iron-bound 
hierarchy of caste, custom, and tradition, have been assimilated, while 
others have been eliminated. Nor has there been any lack of men to 
stir up the apathetic and to weld silently the scattered or evcu 
heterogenous elements into one composite and progressive nation, 
whose identity of interests has created the indissoluble bond of common 
citizenship. There has been no want of enthusiastic publicists who 
have hoped that the grand ideal of human solidarity will at last enlist 
old India in the great concert of the modern Areopagi. 

But, in the meantime, let us ask what is the lesson the past teaches? 
The Persian influence beo:an most probably with Bchram Gor, who 
visited India in 436 A. D. Being carried on through the reigns of 
Naushirvan and his grandson Parviz, it extended itself throughout 
Western India down to the end of the Sildhura dynasty. It did not 
supplant, but supplemented the Greek influence, with the modifications 
inherent in such a process. The dramas of the Siliihara princes 
testify to this fact. While both the Greek nomenclature and mitro- 
logy were retained, the types were changed. Instead of being hemi- 
drachms, which the Western Satraps copied from the Indo-Bactrian 
coins of Menander and ApoUodotus, and which, as said above, were 
once current at Barygaza, modern Broach, as late as the time of 
the Periplus, the Silahara drammas corresponded in weight with the 
Greek APAXMH'. But in type they were the direct descendants of 
the hemidrachms of the Kshatrapas, with the substitution of the 
Sassanian altar or ^acZt for the original Indian chaifija, besides the 
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symbols of the sun and mooD, which were common to both the Indian 
Satraps and the Sassanians. 

This new foreign influence appears to have continued in Western 
India from ihe 6th to the 12th century, as illustrated by several 
archceological remains. Besides the paintings or frescoes in the Ajanta 
and in the Bagh, caves in Malva, believed to be of the sixth century of 
our era, there are some sculptures quite characteristic of the Persians. 
In the cave-temple of the island ot* Eiephanta, for instance, there are 
some male figures whose features are evidently adopted from Sassanian 
models. The attitude of some of the figures in a group in the Lonad 
Cave, belonging to the 6th or 7th century, representing the Court of 
a Mauryan king, is also of Persian origin. Their hands as laid 
on their mouths, apparently out of respect to the king, is a feature 
of the Achsemenian times. The Peraepolitan pictures bear to this 
day images with the laying of their hands on their mouths as a sign 
of respect. But this act of civility appears to have been in use in 
the Court of the Zamorin or Samori of Calicut, as late as when Vasco 
da Gama arrived there in May 1498. His Roteirot p. 60, says: — 
'* e qaando algum homem Ihe falla tem a mao ante a boca e cstd 
arredado," * and when any man speaks to him, places the hand 
before the mouth and stands aside.* And the Parsis in Bombay still 
use the paddrif i. e., paiti-dana (a Persian word or contraction ^*) (ou 

padduj from the Zend •*j^'r**»0, pditi ddna ; pditi meaning to keep 

on). It is a square piece of white cloth, tied with a string round the 
face to cover the mouth in the act of worship* Both religious 
silence as a sign of reverence, and hygienic prevention against one's 
breath fouling the sacred precincts, are said to be inrolved in this 
ancient Zoroastrian practice and ritual. 

The Sildhara kings appear to have remained under ihe Rj^shtra- 
kutasof Malkhed until 997 A. D,, when Aparajita became independent. 
The sphere of his rule embraced the Shatshashti (S.ilsette) district, of 
which Sthanaka (Thuna) was the chief townj while Sup^ra is «l»o 
said to have been another of its principal cities. But Mallikarjun, 
another Silahara prince, and king of the Konkan, from 1156 to 
11 GO A. D., as far as the inscriptions go, is described as son of 
Mahanaud. and his capital as Shatanandpur, * surrounded by the 
ocean.' This may be another name for Puri, the above-mentioned 
Mauryan and SilahAra capital on the Eiephanta island. Shatanandpur 
may perhaps be a later designation of the island to which Diogo do 
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Couto refers as Santupori in his Vllth Decada, written in 1603, as 
follows :— 

** Both this large and the other small pagodas are knowp from the 
writings of the Hindus to have been the work of a Kanara kin^ called 
Banusur, who advised their construction, as well as of some beautiful 
palaces near them where he resided, of which even iii my time there 
were some vestiges and many ruins of cut stones and large unburnt 
bricks* These palaces or this city, which is said to have been very 
beautiful, was called Sirbali, and the hill where the Klephant pagoda 
stands Simpdeo. A daughter of the king called Uqua, who dedicated 
herself in this pagoda to perpetual virginity, lived there for many 
years. The ancients say that during the time of king Banasur gold 
rained i^^r the space of three hours at this island of the elephant, and 
it was therefore called Santupori, which in iheir language means 
golden island." Decada.^, ed. 1777, Dec. VII., Pt, I., pp, 260, 261." 

It is impossible, within the narrow limits of these remarks, to 
analyse in detail this interesting mythological account of the 
island. The Hariva^sa, which is one of the later episodes of the 
Mahabhurata, recounts the birth and genealogy of Krishna, and the 
details of his early life. It is a long poem, longer than the Iliad and 
Odyssey combined, wheiein is found the whole myth of Ban Asur and 
Usha, proving it to be of ancient date and of Brah manic origin. 
Thus, the Banasur of Diogo do Couto is BAn the Asur, Uqua is Usha, 
Sirbali is Sri Bali, and Simpdeo is probably Siv Dev. But is Santu- 
pori the Portuguese version of Siiatanandpur ? Or is it the common 
Shantipuri, or * holy city,' from Shnnti, * tranquillity or holiness,* and 
pnri, ' a city?' The shower of gold is evidently connected from 
mythological associations with the Shonitpur of the Banasur episode, 
which has more recently been dramatised in the Madhuraniruddh. 
And the easy conversion of Shonitpur into Souapur must have given 
rise to the myth of the shower of «;old from Souaj * gold.* But what 
relation does the Sonapur, old and new, extending from the Marine 
Lines to the Charni Station, to the east of tlie Queen's Road, where 
the burning and burial grounds are now situated, bear to this legend? 

The Silahiira princes were a race of builders, and patrons of litera- 
ture. There are monuments of their architecture in well-dressed blocks 
of stone and richly-carved sculptures scattered over the North Konkan. 
In Bombay their only monument, however, is the Walkesvar 
Temple at Malabar Point. The remains consist of pillars or their 
capitals, statues, carved stones, and sDuie other fragments, 
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supposed to be of the tenth century of our era, while others mny be 
of even an earlier date. Among other interesting remains are the so- 
called pdliyds or memorial stones of the Silahura epoch, the best 
specimcDs of wliich nre to he found at Borivli, in Salsette. When 
Miiore cleared the site, where the ruins of this ** ratiier elegant 
temple ** were gathered, he found underground a triform head, about 
two feet square and eighteen inches thick, similar to the famous 
colossal three-faced bust, called Trimurti, which is the central figure 
at the back of the Elephanta Cave. This relic is now in the India 
House Museum, and it is pictured at plate 81 of Moore's Pantheon. 
It is probably of the same age as the Elephanta Cave Temple. Besides 
this fiairment and other well-hewn stones and several mutilated 
sculpt'ired figures, which the inhabitants of the neighbouring village of 
Walkesvar — like the medieeval Romans who built their palaces with 
the stones of the FUvian Amphitheatre — have taken for the erection 
of their tank and other temples, there is a beautifully-carved Shesh- 
Naiavan, which is now seen on the ground opposite the first passage 
that leads down to the village. 

Near the Walkesvar Templp, probably dedicated to Trimurti or 
the Hindu triad, is tho so-called Srigundi or 'Lucky Stone.' It is 
situated at the extremity of Malabar Point, where pilgrims resort 
for the purpose of regeneration, after passing through a cleft rock, 
fancied to he the yonU tho symbol of the passive or female power. 

There is hardly a Hindu temple in Bombay, as elsewhere, without 
its legendary history. Each of its gods and his shrine has a story of 
his origin and of his prowess. It is called Mdhdimya, which me»ns 
greatness, generally an extract from one of the eighteen Purdnas, 
which are to a large extent drawn from the two great Epics. 

Although the modern diplomatic criticism has treated the Puranas 
with a certain air of neglect, if not of contempt, there is yet a good 
denl of interest to be attached to these * old.' as the name indicates, 
sacred writings of the Hindus. It is probable that there was an 
earlier class of Puranasof which these are but partial representations. 
They repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the two great poerrs, 
they expand and systematise their chronological computations, and 
give a more definite and connected representation of the mythologi- 
cal fiction and historical tradition of the mytho-heroic singe of 
Hindu belief. But they are not the real authorities for this belief as 
a whole. Their object is to assign paramount importance to 
individual deities, in the variety and purport of the rites and 
5 c 
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observances addressed to them ; in the invention of new legends 
illustrative of the power and graciousness of these divinities ; and in 
the etficacy of implicit devotion to them. It is to this class that 
the Mdhdtmya of the Walkesvar Temple belongs. 

If a comparison could be instituted between the Puranas and 
similar writings among other nations, analogous in style and subject, 
it would be found that the only work comparable to them is the 
Talmud. Milman's description of the latter as "that extraordinary 
monument of human industry, human intelligence and human 
folly *' is fully applicable to the Puranas. They belong to that class 
of works of which Whately said : — ** (They) contain perhaps as much 
absurd trash as any in existence, which yet no educated man ought 
to be wholly unacquainted with.** Or, in Bacon's words, the contents 
of the Puninas *'are to be tasted, but not swallowed,'* 

The legend of the Vdlukesrara Mdhdtmya runs thus : — Rama, on 
his way to Lark^ to recover his wife Siia, who had been carried off 
by Havana, getting wearied of the long journey, halted at Walkesvar 
along with his brother Lakhsmana, who was in the habit of providing 
Rtima every night with a new Uiiga or the ithyphallic emblem of 
Siva, identical with that of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, from Kasi. The 
night Rama stayed at Walkesvar, his brother forgot or failed to get 
a lihga, and Rama, growing impatient, made one himself of the sand at 
the spot, hence the name, from vdlulta^ which mesms * sand,' and 
Valukesvara, * lord of sand.' But after all, this is a well known Hindu 
myth, of which many such are related of a score of other places, as 
making and dropping Uhgas in the sand. 

On the decline of the Sildharas, a new dynasty arose to rule over 
Bombay and the surrounding North Konkan during the latter part of 
the thirteenth century of our era. The name of the first prince of 
this dynasty who took possession of the island is given as Bhimdev 
or Bhima Raja ; but, unlike Homer, no place claims the honour of 
being his birth-place. Just as the Krishnariija of the Cavel coin was 
placed between the families of the Rashtrakufcas of Malkh6d, and the 
Kalachuryas or Chedis of Tripura, Bhima Rija is placed between the 
Yadavas of Devagiri and the AnahilavMa kings of Gujarat. There 
we shall certainly leave him, as, from the traditions collected by tho 
Prabhua, his followers, there is, with two exceptions, little that is 
worth recording about him. 

The first exception is that his revenue account was kept in dammas, 
which was either a minute copper coin or mere money of account. 
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This 18, again, one of those morphological changes in coins of which 
I have already quoted some examples ahove, Bamma is CTidently 
derived from the Greek drachma of the Indo-Bactrians, and Dramvia 
of the Kshatrapas and their successors down to the Siiaharas. In 
the time of Bliima Raja this currency had degenerated to such nn 
extent that the silver coin, after passing through the plated stage, had 
become copper. In still later times the Emperor Akbar issued his 
insignificant copper dams, traceable to the same source, which gave 
rise to the well-known proverb *not worth a dam.' 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that in India, as in other coun- 
tries, the gold coinage has often, in process of time, transferred its own 
denomination to the silver and even to the copper coinage, until at 
the end of its downward course it has assumed a nominal form, as niere 
money of account. The Portuguese reis, still known in the revenue 
account of Bombay as reas, or re*, are an instance in point. The Roman 
gold denarius, the Arab diudr, is another, now. represented through 
its initial letter by the British penny. The South India gold pratah 
became in the same manner a silver pardao amongst the Portuguese. 
But I need not enter into all these fluctuations in the value and 
standard of money, a detailed account of which, for those who care to 
know, will be found in my Indo-Fortuguese Numismatta^, My only 
reason to refer to these changes here is to accentuate the complete 
gradation from the Greek silver drachma of the Indo-Baotrian kings, 
through its various intermediate stages,, to the damma of Bhima, the 
ruler of Mahim^ and the dam of the Emperor Akbar, and of some of 
his Moghal successors. Forty of these dams went to a rupee, and 
became eventually so paltry in value among the wealthy as to pass 
into the proverb quoted above. 

The other exception is the foundation of the city of Mahim by 
Bhima, with the introduction of a colony o£ the Prabhus into the islands. 
Goldsmith remarks that all history increases in value the nearer it 
approaches our own time. But the Hindu period of the history of 
Bombay is throughout the same in value. It is so thoroughly 
confused in names, dates, and facts that one must be thankful if he 
can, by groping through a number of coins and inscriptions, catch an 
impressionist's glimpse to enable him to fill up the outlines of even a 
Tery rough sketch. 

After the fall of the Siiaharas, or at least after a partial decline of that 
celebrated dynasty, which for nearly five hundred years ruled over the 
destinies of Bombay aud the adjacent country, from their capital of 
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Puriat the Elephant island, or from their chief town of Thana, we meet 
with the name of Bhima whose rank in the royal category, like that 
of the Krishnaraja of the Cavel dramma, is highly problematical. 
Two powerful dynasties may in the meantime dii<pute the honour of 
claiming him among their kings. 

The local traditions, embodied in a work called Bimbakyan, or 
History of Bimb,said to have been written in 1139, refer to a Bhimn, 
without giving his prove^iance or exact date. Lie is said to have 
marched into the Northern Konkan and conquered it, after defeating 
the Nayak chiefs of the locality. He is, then, said to have founded a 
city called Mahikavati in a place called Baradabet or desert 
village, and now Mahim. He is also said to have divided this newly 
acquired territory into fifteen Mahals or districts, to which he 
appointed as many adhikaris or governors. On his arrival he found 
Bombay covered with the babul trees (Acacia arabica), with few 
straggling houses, mostly occupied by Kolis or fishermen. It contained 
only two temples, of Sri Walkesvar at Malabar Point, which 1 have 
already mentioned, and of Mumbadevi on the Esplanade, of which I 
shall speak hereafter. He also encouraged the cultivation of the 
coooanut trees, and introduced many new fruit-bearing planus. 
Bhima again divided each district into twelve pakhadis, attaching 
H fief or manor to each pakhadi. This attracted Brahnians and traders 
to the island, who built houses, temples to their kuladevis, and 
dharmasalas at Bombay, Mahim, and the surrounding villages. 

But who is Bhima who thus colonised Mahim and Bombay with the 
Prabhus, who attracted or invited other castes and tribes to settle there, 
and beautified them with cocoa-palm groves, gardens, and plantations 
of useful trees ? He is the first benefactor of our inland, and it is 
incumbent on us, residents here, in token of our gratitude, to cherish 
his blessed memory. It is also due to him that the first Europeans 
who ever paid a visit to the island, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, named it o ilha da boa vida, **the island of the good life," for 
Bhima s plantations, groves, gardens, and houses had, indeed, made it 
by this time a place of recreation and amusement. 

It seems that Bhima or Bhimadeva was a Chalukya prince of the 
house of the Solankis, whose capital was Aiiahilavdda or Anahilapura 
in Gujarat. He was a powerful prince who reigned for 42 years 
from 1022 to 1064 A, D. The Solanki princes were Hivaites, 
holding the god Somanutha of Prabhasa in great veneration, and the 
country was a great maritime power in their time. 
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Hitherto only two of his copperplates have been known and 
published, one dated 1030 and the other 1037 A. D. But I have 
found a third one to commemorate the happy reign of this old 
monarch of Bombay. 

It appears that the connection of the Solanki Bhima with 
Bombay brings the latter more within the domain of Gujarat 
than that of the Dekkan. These are the two great ethnological and 
political rfgioDs between which *'the city of the good life" has been 
oscillating from the time this gronp of islands first came within the 
sphere of their influence. 

Mr. Mnrphy, in his Remarks on the history of the oldest races now 
settled in Bombay, pablished in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society j 1844, Vol. I., pp. 128 et seqy says that the 
great influx of a variety of castes and races into Bombay may be traced 
to certain events, which reuderthe political and commercial history of 
this island a series of living records. By studying their records, 
traditions, usages, origin and meanings of the names of locali- 
ties, and especially their languages, one may fairly arrive at certain 
conclusions regarding the history of this island, and of its dependencies, 
particularly S^lsette, which cannot fail to be of very cunsiderable 
interest. Among the various dialects of Marathi bpoken in 
Bombay he mentions in particular thnt spoken by the native Christians 
of Salsette, M^him, Matunga, and Maxagon. This musi have been 
the language of a large portion of the population of these islands, 
before their conversion from Hinduism by the Portuguese to Roman 
Catholicism, which many of them still profess. 

And the Portuguese Missionaries were not slow to adopt, amongst 
other measures fur the spread of Chrbtianity amongst them, this 
language. 1 happen to possess two interesting works by these 
Missionaries of the 16th century. As they may be of interest not only 
to the general reader, but also to the philologist and antiquarian, it 
may be worth while to notice them here more at length. 

One of these works is the famous Puran of Father Guimaraes, a 
Portuguese missionary. This work was first printed in Lisbon in 
1659, and since then two other editions have been published in 
Bombay, in 1845 and in 1876. It is a religious metrical drama, 
representing the m}'Sterie8 of the incarnation, passion, and death of 
Christ. It consists of 36 cantos, each canto with a heading. It runs iu 
stanzas of four lines each, there being altogether 16,000 lines. Thus 
in point of magnitude it surpasses most of the celebrated European epi.c 
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poems. The first canto, which contains 108 stanzas, begins thus : — 
Christuovando aica tumi, Christian people, hear you 

Equ6 chitim cantha Saibinichi, With one mind the story of the 

Lady, 
Caixi sambauly Santa Annache How she was conceired in womb 

udrim, of Saint Anne 

Purmessorache curpexim. By the Grace of the Supreme. 

And the last canto, which has 239 stanzas, has the following, whicii 
seems to be based on the Latin hymn Quamformosa ejus forma. It 
runs thus : — 

Ca sarupA ticham rnpa, How beautiful her appearance I 

Nahim suargim ani dunin conala, None in heaven or the world has 

such ; 
Amanchian nahim bagave tila, We cannot look upon her, 

Manus ussuu amam gair diste Though a human i)eing, she ap* 

Buvai. pears quite different from us. 

This curious Puran of Padre Francisco Yaz de Guimaraes, in the 
dialect of the aborigines of Bombay, was submitted to a critical 
examination by my venerable friend, the Rev. Murray Mitchel, whom 
I had the pleasure to meet in Rome in 1878, long after he had hft 
Bombay, the centre of his missionary activity, along wijth the late 
Dr. John Wilson, during the second quarter of this century. In 
1849 he pul)lished a memoir, entitled Marathi Works composed by 
the Portuguese y in the Journal of the local Asiatic Society, comparinj; 
the dialect with the pure Marathi, and naturally fiuding fault 
with the former, which he called a debased Marathi, with a con- 
siderable mixture of Gujarati and Hindustani. But the late Mr, 
Bivara, in his Ens'iio Historico da Lingua Concanij published in 
Goa in 1858, remarked that such a comparison was as good as that 
between the Castilian and the Portuguese. It is, in short, the dialect 
spoken by the primitive settlers of this group of islands, mostly 
fishermen and cultivators, and adopted by their Portuguese religious 
teachers for their instruction. There was at that time no other l»n- 
gupge in Bombay, except the Portuguese. It is since then that this 
island has become a real Babel of tongues. First, there were the four 
or five classes of settlers who came with Bhima or soou after, and then 
the repeated waves of immigrants from all parts of Western India, 
and even from other parts of the world, bringing with them their 
own dialects, along with their creeds and habits, which have rendered 
Bombay an anthropological museum, and a true centre of the diverse 
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varieties and types of mankind, far suroassing the mixed nationalities 
of Cairo and Constantinople, 

The other work is a grammar of this diolect, written hy a 
Portuguese missionary in the 16th century, but published in 1858. 
The title of ihe book is Gramn^tica da Lingua Concant no dialecto do 
Korte, *A Grammar of the Konkani language in tlie dialect of the 
North.' The dialect of the North is usfd here in contradistinction 
to the Konkani spoken in the Southern Konkan. This is the only 
grammar extant of the hm^uage of the old races of Bombay. They 
are the Kolis ; Bhangulis, who are trumpeters, from the Marathi 
word m^f^ (^Ugul)^ a bugbear, or a bogle ; and Bhandaris, who are 
toddy-drawers. Then follow the Palshis, who are Brahmans, acting 
priests, medical practitioners, and astrologers ; Pathane or Pathare 
Prablius, acting as administrators and clerks ; and Panchkalshis and 
Vadvals, who are carpenters and gardeners. 

With the excef)tion of the primitive tribe of the Kolis, all the other 
classes are said to have been settled in Bombay an«i its neighbourhood 
by the famous Bhima, who is evidently, as above said, the ^olauki- 
ruier of Anahilavada in Gujarat, and not the Yadav Bhima of Devagiri. 
This double personality of Bhinm may be decided by a reference to the 
only chronicle that alludes to this event, the Bimbakyan. If this work 
was really written in 1139 A.D., it cannot refer to the Yadava Bhima, 
whose date is a great dt-al later. For the second Bbftna, the tradi- 
tional chief of Thdna, was a son of Ramachnndra, the fifth Yadava 
ruler of Devagiri, and overlord of the North Konkan. He flourished 
between 1286 and 1292 A.D. He may have been a Viceroy of the 
Dekkan king, and Bhiundi can, perhaps, be traced to his name. He 
probably ruled the inland parts of the district, while the Solankig 
held the coast. In 1 292, according to Marco Polo, Thd.ia was under 
an independent ruler. 

It appears that the Solanki Bhima, after the expedition of Mahomed 
of Ghftzni to S«mnath, and his invasion and capture of Anhilivada 
in 1026 A. D., fled from his country, and to make up for the loss in 
the north marched with his colony from Patau into the south, and 
settled at Mahira. The reason the Prabhiis call themselves Pathare 
or Pathane is that they derive their origin from the Gujarat Patau, 
and not from the Dekkan Paithan. 

Mr. Murphy observes that the first remarkable characteristic which 
forms the bond of connection between these five races is the dialect 
1 have noticed above. At present the pure Marathi is in more vogue 
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in this islind ; but the KoUbaska, or ' Konkani in the North dialect/ 
as it was called by the Portuguese, is still spoken by the Kolis, 
whether Hindus or Christians. From this circumstance it may be 
inferred that this race was the first, and for a long time the most 
numerous on the island. The other races were subsequent settlers, who, 
by a continued residence amongst the former, have acquired a consider- 
able portion of their vocabulary, although, by the later influx of the 
Dekkani immigrants, it has now been raised to the standard of the 
pure Marithi. This evolutionary movement has been accelerated 
within the last fifty years by the establishment of schools and colleges. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the linguistic character of the 
primitive dialect of Bombay, without entering into philological 
analysis, or considerations which would needlessly carry me far 
beyond the limits of this monograph, I propose to investigate a little 
more closely the ethnology of the island. 

To begin with the Kolis. There is already a vast literature of 
this interesting race. They are Dravidian in origin, and include a 
large number of tribes scattered along the Vindhya plateau, Gujarat, 
Konkan, &c. In Bombay there are three or four of these tribes, the 
most influential being the Dungari Kolis, so-called from the hill to 
the south of Ma2ag«>n. They are fishermen and seamen, some of 
considerable wealth for their social position. They wear an iron knife, 
manufactured by themselves, round their necks, which is said to be 
a distinctive emblem of their tribe. {See Plate II., No. 7.) 

With regard to the origin of the name, there are about half 
a dozen versions. Some derive it from the Sanskrit Kola, * a hog,' 
a term of contempt, applied by the Aryans to the aborigines. Others 
say that it means * pig-killer.' Some derive it from the Mundar 
JToro or TiToro, which simply means * man,' while others connect it 
with Kol, * a boat,' seafaring being their principal occupation. 
Again, it is said that K61i means 'clansman,' as he derives his name 
from Kul *a clan,' just as Kunbi derives his from Kututuby 
* a family,' and hence he is * the family man.' 

The most important part of the Koli is his religious beliefs, which 
may be summed up under the convenient modern term of animism, 
or a modified form of animistic polydemonism. His theory of disease 
is demoniacal possession, which, as belonging to the lower culture, 
is a perfectly rational theory to account for certain pathological facts. 
** For," as an American writer says, ** the Universe is a unit, and a 
marvellous and purposed correspondence runs through its successive 
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I'lnws of beings, from the lowest to the highest. To the human 
mind, in the ascent of its activities, each lower plane becomes an 
tibjcct-lesson, and furnishes symbols and the language by which to 
Ojiprehend what lies beyond." 

The Koli, whenever there is a tribal feast, offers a fowl to the 
spirits of the dead. H« worships demons and spirits {bhut, ^ret\ 
whom he fears, as well as the Kuladevas and Gramadevas or the 
local deities. Some of these are non-Aryan, being gradually admitted 
into the Bruhmanic pantheon. 

The Kolis belong, as stated before, to the Dravidian or Negrito type. 
The form of the head usually inclines to be dolicocephalic, but the 
nose is thick and broad, and the fornnda expressing its proportionate 
dimensions is higher than in any known race, except the Negro, llis 
nasal index, which is the best test of race distinction, (cf, my Memoir 
on the Nasal Index in Biological Anthropology in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. II., p. 530, el seq.) ^ives 
the average 82*0, while that of the Brahman is 70*4. 

The Kdlis have some strange mythological traditions of their origin. 
They ierive their descent from Kola, one of the four brothers, who 
trace their ancestors to Yayati, the fifth King of the Lunar race. 
This is evidently a Brahmanic story of their pedigree. But the 
Munda Myth, which identifies the K61is with the kindred Dravidian 
races, is probably much closer to the truth, for they, like the other 
Dravides, now divide themselves into a number of endogamous septs, 
after having shed off the elaborate system of totemistic septs. 

Thus the K^lis, numbering ten thousand according to the latest 
statistics of the island, are, to borrow a simile from Bishop Bonnelli*s 
Romae V Italia, &c., the nueleus, round which the whole Bombay cos- 
mopolitan population of nearly a million of permanent, fluctuating, 
and floating inhabitants has gathered. As in astronomy, the cosmic 
matter, scattered through the space, forms nuclei which grow by attrac- 
tion into large fixed stars, colossal planets, and satellites, governed 
by their own laws, so in sociology and in the moral world human 
nuclei draw to themselves other aggregates of beings from 
affiuity and other conditions resulting in the formation of a town or a 
nation. 

Like the Kolis, the Prabhiis, whose name is said to be connected 

with the Sanskrit q^ (prabku) 'lord,* which in Marathi is crc^ 

(-parabhu), have also their legendary tales, connecting them with 

the kings of the Solar race. The SaJiyddH Khunda of the SJcanda 

6 c 
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Purdna has two chapters devoted to the genealogy of this caste 
there called Patan * Prabhus.' ( See my Edition of 1877, pp. 
120-127.) Another chapter (pp. ]35-136) is devoted to their 
religious belief. The legend of their being degraded from the 
position of royalty by the sage Brighu to that of scribes, or as 
the Purana has it frygf^f sft^^f {lipihd jivana), is given at length. 
The appeal of the king to the sage saying, ** it is improper 
to cut down a tree, even if poisonous, after having caused it 
to grow/' is evidently borrowed from the Kumara-Sambava of 
Kdlidiisa. The whole myth has no historical value whatsoever for 
our purpose. The Prabhus are mentioned by the early Portuguese 
writers. They were useful to them in the administration of their 
Bassein settlement, including Bombay, for nearly two hundred years. 
After their own conversion, they helped the missionaries to spread 
Christianity amongst the natives. While treating of the Portuguese 
period, I shall return to them, and their conversion. Important 
documents have lately been puWished relating to the Hindus being 
persecuted by the Inquisition for relapsing into their former faith, 
or for performing their religions ceremonies in public. 

The next class was that of Bhandaris or palm-juice drawers. Their 
name is derived from the Sanskrit mandhdraJe, *a distiller.' The 
Bhangulis, so-called for blowing a trumpet, are said to owe their desig- 
nation to that musical instrument. The Bhanddris are divided into 
several classes, one of them being Kirpdls, who were once Christians. 
They are so called on account of their having been received back into 
the Hindu religion, from Kriapdl, meaning allowed to make use of 
Hindu rites. They used to form in the early days of the British rulo 
a sort of honorary guard or heralds to the Governors, carrying their 
standards; while the Bhangillis used to blow a species of long trumpets 
before the High Sheriff, on the opening of the Quarter Sessions. 
A more detailed account of the mythological origin of the Bhanddris 
and Bhangulis will be found in my " History of Chaul and Bassein," 
pp. 170, 171. 

The Palshis are the priests of the Prabhus, said to have come with 
Bhima, the founder of the Mdhim dynasty, who, like the priests of 
the temple of Esculapius, practised medicine and astrology, besides 
performing the religious ceremonies and rites of their sect. 

The other class of the early settlers of Bombay are the P^chkalshis, 
who also came along with Bhima from Gujarit. They are Sutarsy 
Yadvals and Malis, or carpenters, gardners and husbandmen, in 
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general. They have their mjths as well, deriving their descent from 
the snn-god, Surya-N^rdyen. 

It is mentioned above that on the arrival of Bhfma in Bombay, 
with his colony of the Patane Prabhus, Palshis, Pachkalshis, and 
Bhandaris, he found there only two temples, Sri Walkesvar and 
Mumbfldevi. On the Portuguese taking possession of Bombay, they 
found the Wdlkesvar temple in ruins, which were even then magnifi- 
cent As late as 1672, when Dr. John Fryer visited Bombay, he referred 
to them thus : — " On the other side of the great inlet, to the sea, is a 
great point abutting against Old Woman's Island, and is called Malabar 
Hill, a rocky, woody mountain, yet sends forth grass. Atop of all is a 
Parsi tomb lately reared ; on its declivity towards the sea, the 
remains of a stupendous Pagod, near a tank of fresh water, which 
the Malabars visited it mostly for." See ** A New Account," &c., 
Lond., 1698, pp. 67-68. 

I have already briefly described Mumbadevi, given the legends 
connected with iis foundation, and explained the derivation of the 
name Bombay from it, in the ** Words and Places in and about 
Bombay " in the Indian Antiquary of 1874, vol. iii., pp. 248 et seq. 
Mumbadevi is, next to Wdlkesvar, the most ancient temple of the 
aborigines, which the Portuguese left untouched. On the cession of 
the island to the British in 1601, as a portion of the dowry of the 
Infanta Catharina of Bragan^a, married to Charles II. of England, 
the temple was said to have been standing on the Esplanade in its 
original glory, unprofaned by the hands either of Mahomednn or 
Christian iconoclasts. 

That the name of Bombay is derived from that of the goddess 
worshipped in this temple is a fact now generally admitted. It is 
believed that Duarte Barbosa was the first European writer to refer 
to this island in 1516, in the strange form of Tana Maiambu, This 
complex form is, indeed, found in Ramusio, and quoted by most of the 
modern authors ; but the Portuguese edition has Benamajambu. 
Idrisi has Bana for Thana, and Barbosa's Bena seems to stand for Th^na, 
while Mejambuis simply Mahim, in contradistinction to Khclve-Mahim. 
Even if mutilated, there is nothing to resemble Bf^mbay in it. 

But the earliest Portuguese wri'er to refer to Bombay was Caspar 
Correa, under the name of Bonibaim. He came to India in 1512, and 
began to write his Lendas when he was Private Secretary to Affonso 
d'Albuquerque. lie refers to this island seven times in his work, 
to which I shall refer again when treating of the Portuguese 
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period. The next writer to refer to Bombay is D. Joao de Castro 
who also calls it Bombaim in his Frimeiro Roteiro da Costa da India; 
Besde Goa ate Diu, written in 1538-39. Then Simao Botelho, in his 
TombOy written in 1 554, alludes often not only to Bombay in the form of 
Bombaym and Monbayni, but also to Maym,Mazaguao, and Valequecer, 
at each of which places there was a mandovim or custom-house. 

Joao de Barros does not refer to Bombay at all, but only to Maim; 
while Diogo do Couto mentions Bombaim or its river in connection 
with the defeat of the Cambay fleet by Lopo Vaz de Sampaio. 

None of these eminent Portuguese writers ever attempted to attach 
any meaning to the name of Bombay. It was reserved for the in- 
ventive genius of Dr. John Fryer to discover that " Bombaim is the 
first that faces Choul, and ventures furthest out into the Sea, making 
the mouth of a spacious Bay, from whence it has its etymology ; 
Bombaim y quasi Boon Bay" Elsewhere he attemptst to find out the 
meaning of Salsety which he guesses to be a granary, because it used 
to furnish the Portuguese with provisions of corn, and concludes thus :- 
" But whether this be certain or not, the reason of the deno- 
mination oi Bombaim is convincing," p. 62. And there is no doubt 
that this conviction was communicated to many of his successors, 
nngrammatical and untrue though it be. 

There are many such etymological gems in the New Account, Here 
is an example from this old British physician, in reference to the 
unhealthy climate of Bombay : "I rather impute it to the situa- 
tion, which causes .... a patridness in the air 

whereby what is eaten is undigested .... Among the worst of 
these, Fool-Rack ( Brandy made of Blubber or Carvil, by the 
Portugals), because it swims always in a Blubber as if nothing else 
were in it ; but touch it, and stings like Nettles ; the latter, because 
sailing on tho Waves, it bears up like the Portugal Carvil : it is, 
being taken, a gelly, and distilled causes those that take it to be 
fools)," pp. 68, 69. It is, indeed, hard to conceive how brandy 
could be made of the blubber, that sailed like the Fortugal Carvil, 
and, when distilled, caused those who took it to be fools. The 
fact is that the early European residents of Bombay ascribed a 
good deal of their illnesses to two indigenous articles of food, which 
the Portuguese called Vrraca,^ a sort of spirituous liquor, distilled 

^ Tho Portuguese urraca is origiually an Asiatio t«rni, described as a sort of 
wine in India. It is derived from two Mar^thi words ^^ (%)fiid) * a flower,' 
fhat is frotii the treo Bassia Intifniia, ^nd ^1^ (rciA*/!) * osscuce/ such as tho 
Kpirit distilled from the mowra flowers. Rdfth ulso moanM ttshes. 
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from palm-juice, now called arrack^ and caril^ the juice of 
tamarind and other spices eaten with boiled rice, and now called 
curry. Dr. Fryer having converted the Portuguese words urraca 
into Fool-Rack, and caril into Carvil, which sounds like Carvel or 
Caravel, the Portuguese Caravela, a kind of ship, he invented the 
whole story of a sailing blubber, which distils brandy, and the latter 
when taken makes fools ! This may have been pleasant table talk 
in the days of Dr. Fryer in Bombay, but it is not history, for it is 
untrue. One cannot even say of it — jSi non e vero, e ben trovato. 

But Dr. Fryer is not the only man endowed with the excessive faculty 
of invention. There is in the world a class of men, whose tendency 
seems to lie in the discovery everywhere of etymologies of names, which 
are foreign to them. Thus Ritter, in his Erdkunde, I., 29, believes 
Salsette to be derived from Sal * salt,' because there are salt-pans 
in that island, although, as 1 have already explained in my * History 
of Chaul and Bassein,' p. 188, Salsette is derived from the Sanskrit 
Shafshdshti or sixty-six, that being the number of the villages 
the island consists of. 

There are two traditions connected with the foundation of the 
M umbadevi temple. The first tells us that more than five hundred 
years ago a Koli fisherman, by name Munga, erected a temple on the 
Esplanade and called it Mungachi Amba, which was contracted into 
devi Mumbai or Mumbai. It is not rare among the Hindus to prefix 
the names of individuals to those of the gods. Thus Dhakji Dad/>ji 
built a temple at Mahalakshmi and the image of the god consecrated 
there was called Dhaklesvar. Then in the same temple there is an 
image of the goddess Raniesvari, in honour of Ramabai, wife of the 
founder of the temple, as there is of Mayuresvar, named after his son 
Moresvar. Mankoji, a Prabhu, built a temple at Parel, and the god 
worshipped there is called Mankesvar, just as Bholesvar is named 
after itd founder Bholanath,and Jogai from Jogachi Amba. 

The second tradition is connected with the giant Mumbaraka. 
There is a mahdimya which relates how this giant harassed the 
worshippers, how he was punished by the goddess, to whom he prayed, 
after granting him pardon, to name the temple in their joint names. 
This evil genius of Bombay is supposed to be the Pathdn king of Delhi 
Mubaraka, who persecuted the Hindus during his excursions in this 
part of India. See the Indian Antiquary, Vol. III., pp. 248 et seq. 

If this myth is based on the enmity borne by this Mahomedan princo 
to the aborigines of the island, it indicates that the pcor Koli fisher- 
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man, with all his primitive simplicitj, is not entirely devoid of a certain 
amount of grim humour. He must have learnt that the best weapon 
to vanquish a powerful foe of his religion was to treat him with a 
sneer or a sarcasm, or, as Victor Hugo said, **L' epigramme valait un 
jpoignard.*^ To ridicule him, handing down his name to posterity in 
the garb of a demon was the noblest of revenges. This bizarre 
method of dealing with the enemies of one's sacred creed might have 
been recommended with profit to the Mahomedans, and even to the 
Huguenots and Papists, who had recourse to much more violent, 
although less efficacious, means for convincing one against his will. 

The original temple was situated near the Fansi Taldo or Gibbet Pond 
on the Esplanade, just where the Victoria Station now is. In 1737, as 
some say, or in 1766, according to others, it was removed to the present 
site near the Payadhfini, a shallow, where wayfarers, after fording the 
marshy creek or khddi ( which word still remains in the name of the 
district called Umarkhadi that once separated the Bombay island 
from the other islets of that group, used to wash the mud from their 
feet before entering the town. A notable Mardthi goldsmith, by name 
Pandn, or Pandurang, sixth in ascent from the present generation, 
built the temple and looked to its management, which has from that 
time continued in his much decayed family. Thus, although the 
goddess Mumba is claimed by the Kolis as their own goddess from 
time immemorial, the management or organization of the temple 
of Mumbadevi is in the hands of the representatives of a goldsmith 
Pandurang Sivaji, The shrine was removed and built by the 
said goldsmith on the present site by orders of the Government, which 
purchased the old site on the Esplanade for the purposes of forti- 
fications and defence of the city. The tank of Mumbadevi is a later 
construction, said to have been built at the expense of a Vaniu lady, 
Putalibai, in 1830. When the old temple was removed, the Gibbet 
near the tank on the Esplanade was continued in use until 1805. 
Then it was carried to the present locality, close to the Common Jail 
at Umarkhddi, from where I hope it will be soon abolished. 

Although from its prominence and antiquity, the Mumbadevi Temple 
may be considered the Hindu Cathedral of Bombay, it is without any 
architectural grace. Its interior, almost enclosed by a wall all round, 
has nothing magnificent or imposing about it. It is not even 
one large nave, but a range of fourteen chapels, each chnpel 
containing the ima^e of a god with all his religions paraphernalin. 
These chapels are situated on one side of the tank, while on the 
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Opposite side is a row of chambers intended for the ministers or 
officiating priests. 

The first chapel or sanctuary to the south, or to the left as you 
enter from the Marwari Bazar, is dedicated to Ganpati, who is 
worshipped as the 'Lord of Hosts,' 'the God of Goad Beginnings,' 
and 'the Destroyer of all Evil/ His stone image is about three feet 
high, thickly covered over with shendur or red-lead, standing upon a 
sivhusan or pedestal. By the side of Ganpati's image are* those of 
Maruti or Hanuman and of Kalbhairav, each about a foot high. 

The next chapel, to the north of Ganpati's, is allotted to Maruti 
exclusively, where his figure is also coated with the usual red paint. 
His face is covered with an embossed silver-mask, while his head is 
crowned with a mugat or tiara. His whole presence and attitude are 
eminently martial, as befits his position as a general in Rama's army 
and in the Hindu pantheon. 

The next shrine is that of Siva with his emblem, the Linga. In its 
corridor there is his sacred bull, the Nandi, Both the Ndndi and the 
Linga are covered with brass-plates. Then comes the shrine devoted 
to Indrayani, dressed as a Maratha woman, and close to her image is 
the picture of the chaste Bechara, the Lucretia of the Hindus, held in 
high veneration as the symbol of fidelity to the purity of caste and 
the sacredness of Hinduism. (See Ras Mala, I.) 

Then comes the chapel of the patron saint, Mumba, which has in 
front two dipmals or light pillars, the pavement being of white 
and black marble. There is a brass tiger in the corridor, and the local 
importance and sanctity of the goddess may be gauged by the crowds 
of worshippers of all classes, the aboriginal K61is and Kunbis pre- 
dominating, assembled any hour of the day. 

Then follow other chapels of more or less renown, with a score of 
bells, which, like the koldkols of Moscow, sound pleasant and harmo* 
nious to the ears of the worshippers. Though unpleasant to us, to the 
Hindu ears they are des sons plus doux que le chant des sirens . . , 
These chapels are of Murlidhar, Jaganath, Narsoba, Ballaji, &c. 
But let us hasten to the other famous temples of Bombay. 

Next in importance to Mumbadevi in age and interest is the 
famous temple of Prabhadevi or Prabhavati, the family goddess of 
the Patane Prabhiis, who may be likened to the Normans of William 
the Conqueror. They came from Patan in Gujarat with their 
leader, Bhimadeva, as said above, to the conquest of Bombay, and 
helped him to found the capital of Mahikavati, modern iMihim, 
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bringing with them a new polity, much bureaucratic skill and some 
culture, thereto unknown amongst the primitive settlers of 
the island. This temple, which, although dedicated to one 
goddess, has several images — for, like the ancient Egyptians, the 
Hindus seem to have been always in the habit of combining the 
shrines of several deities in the same enclosure — is situated at Lower 
Mdhim, a couple of miles to the north-west of the Railway Station. 
The original building was erected some centuries ago at a place called 
Kotwadj, where the remains of an ancient Fort are still visible, 
and was destroyed by the Portuguese. Mr. Raghunatji (a Parbhu 
himself) says that ** about A. D, 1519, hearing that the Yavans or 
Portuguese were about to destroy the image and demolish her 
temple, the Prabhus, at the dead of night, threw the image into a 
polckarni or step-well, close to the present temple. Next morning 
the Yaoans came, pulled down the temple and razed it to the ground. 
After Prabhadevi had lain more than 200 years in the well, in 1739, 
after the fall of Bassein, the triumph of the Marathas stirred the 
spirit within the goddess or within her worshippers, and she was brought 
to the surface. The Prabhtl owner of the palm-garden, at the bottom 
of whose well the statue lay buried, saw Prabhadevi in a dream and 
received her orders to take her out from her watery hiding place, 
and restore her to her temple. The Prabhu told his caste-fellows 
what he had dreamt. They emptied the well, found the image, and 
built a temple in the goddesses honour." A slab of stone, about a 
square foot in size, on the south wall of the temple, with an inscription 
in Balbodh characters, states that Shri Mata Prabhavati's temple was 
built by the whole Patdne Prabhd caste, Vaishakh Sud 11, Samvat 
1771 Vikram, This is an inscription in Devandgari characters and 
Mardthi language. This building consists of a Sabhamandap or hall, 
with a large pipal tree (Ficus religiosd) in front, and six dipmah 
or light pillars. Besides the image of Prabhadevi, there are the 
images of Shitaladevi or small-pox goddess, KkoheUa or cough 
goddess, and some others in niches made in the wall of the 
chief shrine. There are altogether three chambers in the temple, 
and at the door of each of them a brass bell hangs for the wor- 
shippers to ring and drive away the evil spirit. The central figure is 
Prabhadevi, who is represented as a handsome young woman, three 
feet high, cut in Kurvandi or red sandstone. She has four arms, the 
lower right hand holding a rosary of the Rudraksha beads, the upper 
a lotus -flower, while the left Wwer points to the earth and the upper 
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is raised as if in the act of blessing. If she had only two instead of 
four arms, she would certainly make a charming Hinda Madonna. 
Thus, after suffering meekly for nearly 200 years from unprovoked 
aggression, the image of Prabhadevi was re-established. It is idle to 
destroy symbols, while ideas remain the same. 

Having thus briefly described the two early temples of Bombay 
and the later temple of the Prabim colony, introduced into Bom- 
bay by Bhima, I shall now pass on to an inedited copper-plate of 
Bhlma himself, the conqueror and king of Mahim. It is a document 
of great interest, and to me personally a precious relic from the feeling 
of regard 1 have always entertained for the memory of two Brahman 
savants of Bombay connected with it, and to whom we are indebted 
for very valuable contributions to our knowledge of the archceology 
of Western India— Dr. Bhau Dnji and my late friend the Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indrflji. As the copies of the copper-plate, their tran- 
scription, and translation speak for themselves, I shall simply oflfer 
them here, as follows : — 

Transcript, 

Plate I. 

^rf%nr-H^rn^rfvR:rn'ifr>ft*Ttf ' ^2 
3T«r laTr^i- t^IPt ^ff^ fnm^ n^^^ 

Plate II. 

?i 'ift'fW^^ II 

Translation. 
On the bright 15th of Vasakha, Vikrama Era 108G (1030 A. D.), 
here in Anahilapafcaka (Anahilswada), the illustrious King liiiima, 
with all royal titles,great king of kings, declares to all the inhabitants 
of the village ofMuiviaka, in the district of vardhi, in his domi- 
nions: — Be it known to you that to-day heina: the auspicious day of 
Vaisakha we have granted a piece of land that can l»c tilled bv eleven 
ploughs, situated to tho north of the village of Mumhka, to Vasudc\a, 
7 c 
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son of Bnlabhadra, and Udirha Bralimanni witli n grant and libations 
of water. Amen! This (ejrant) was written by Vateswara, son of 
Kancliana, a K/iyastlia. The (hUal: a of i\ns grant is the illustrious 
Chanflasarinan, the groat Minister of War and Peace. Amen.* 

►^k1 BIliMADEVA, 

This was the last conlnbiition of the learned Pandit to Indian 
archaeology. It was written in April 1888, and he died soon after. 
His loss was lamented as of a man who had succeeded bo well in 
inspiring all whom he met with bolh esteem and affection. 

It is a trite saying that the characteristic of the Ilindu life is 
intense religiousness. In Bombay the main feature of the pious 
Hindu's placid existence is the round of visits he has to pay daily to 
his gods in the various shrines whi«-'h are studded all over the cir- 
cumscribed area of the i^land. If the Hindu temples, shrines, places 
of worship and religious institutions of all kinds which abound in this 
city were summed up, they wonld certainly exceed the proverbial 
number, three hundred, of the churches in Rome. Although there is 
no religious building among tlujm comparable at all in beauty or 
arohitectural excellence to the poorest church in Rome, still, in the 
number of eccloai:isliral buildings, Bon»bay far surpasses the eternal 
city. If to these Hindu tcn}ples, both Brahmanic and Jain, the lai'go 
number of uiasjif/.-i or moscpies, and the sanctuaries of the Pirs or 
Mrthomcdan saints, as well as the uyians and a idsJiMtrams or fire- 
temples <»f the Parsis, the synai^ogues of the Jews, and the churches 
and chap«ls ol' the Christians of all denominations be added, there 
wouM hardly bu found a eity in the world so replete with religious 
buildings as J5oml>ay, although most of them are small and mean 
externally, and dim and gloomy inside. The Orientals are, as a 
rule, utterly regardless of air and light in their dwellings, the genial 
climate being, perhaps, the cause. The whole of tho day, and in 
sumuicr even the nights, they spend out of doors. The same rule is 
appli'^d to tluir religious temple?. Almost all these temples seem to 
have been built in obedience to the well-known avsthetic canon of Ars 
est Orlari- itrf^'w: tor, with the excei>tion i»f the black stone daubed 
with oil and vermilion, or litharge, \>hieh daz/dos the sight, and the 
deafening sound of bells, which stun the head, the sculptures, 
painting.'?, scenic effects and mechanieul appliances arc all completely 
hidden in Nature's works. 
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l>ombay cannot yet pretend to possess ilie classic associations which 
gather round ancient cities. Even in India, if age be a term of 
comparison, Bombay has evidently the disadvantage of youth. Both 
life and thonght in cotuparatively new cities are generally too complex 
to be embodied in formula. But, though Bombay is modern, it has 
yet much to teach, George Lewis says that the boast of one age 
may become the infamy of another. The Portuguese in their time, 
as one can easily infer from the Oricnte Cov(juisf(olo and other such 
works, were proud of having pulled down the temple of Prabhavati 
and others, and boasted of the measure of their own infallible con- 
science not being that of tlie natives, a measure that unfortunately 
contained the germ of all intolerance. That was, indeed, the domi- 
nant note of the tragic policy inaugurated by the violent and fanatic 
decrees of that pious but bigoted monarch 0. Joao III., ofwhicli 
I shall have to speak at length when treating of the Portuguese 
period. That policy made him no doubt a favourite of the Vatican, 
and supplied him with the Jesuits, and the Inquisition. But he was 
then unconsciously hastening the decline of his country, being himself 
the victim of an auto-suggestion or of infatuation. There are many 
such instances on record in the domain of history. Bnt the inherent 
polarity of human affairs does at la&t assert itself in all times, and all 
past glories have their attendant shadows. 

The founders of the Hindu temples in Bombay were after all civilised 
men. They were ready to offer up upon the altar of their faith any 
sacriBce in order to preserve it from profanation at the lands of either 
Mahomedans or Christians. They had in fact as much right to it 
and to the temples devoted to the worship of their gods, according to 
the stage of their culture, as their porsocntors, who with careless 
courage forced them to abjure the faith of their fathers for their own. 
The worship of the aboriginal tribes has yet in India a certain 
vitality of its own. And what in former times could not be suppressed 
by the invading Brahman or Aryan, has been incorporated, along with 
their ceremonies and festivals, into the Brahmauic code and pantheon. 
The aborigines, on their side, from constant contact with the Aryans, 
whose emigration to the south of India is on historical grounds fixed at 
350 B. C, gave up many of their rude but once cherished habits and 
adopted a milder and more civilised life. The Brahmans, moreover, 
did not come down to South India as conquerors, but as instructors 
and as missionaries. Like Agastya, th^y were pages and dtini-gods, 
not miVitary heroes. The aborigines on their part, after embracing 
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the Brabmanic doctrines, helped with the proverbial zeal of neophytes 
these old missionaries to spread their doctrine. Enjoying that precious 
gift — the freedom of conscience, and the security of their lares et 
penates, some of the aborigines, who were descendants from a former 
wave of the Turanian race, and were celebrated as temple builder*, 
were too glad to erect temples to worship the saints of the Bbdmans. 
Tho Hindu life, whether aboriginal or Aryan, is connected with 
sacred memories, venerated associations, and sweet and tender experi- 
ences. I have lived for many years in close contact with the Hindus 
as a physician, and cannot help bearing this testimony to the bright 
side of their life. The foreigner may disregard or even oppress them ; 
but when the pressure is removed they are sure to recover their 
elasticity of mind and to long for their own system, retaining what- 
ever good may have come from outside. 

While the Portuguese were masters of this group of islands, the 
baptism of orphans was compulsory, in spite of the opposition of tlicir 
relatives, the result being the abandonment of their territory and the 
cessation of their trade. If one breaks the laws of harmony he must 
fall into the chaos thus produced. The laws of life are their own 
avengers. Tyranny is always false becanee it relies on one view alone, 
while truth consists in the synthesis of two \k\\s rather than in the 
rejection of cither . 

But to return to the Hindu temples. It has already been mentioned, 
that the religion of the Bombay Koli is based on an animistic inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of nature. Belonging to a lower state of 
culture it satisfies perfectly well both his mind and his conscience, his 
reason and his sentiment. The doctrine of disease spirit and oraelo 
spirits is entirely consistent with the limits of primitive civilisation. 
These remarks may seem out of place, but a historian has also to be a 
philosopher'. In tracing the operation of general causes, he should 
not neglect to enquire into the origin of grotesque mythologies \\here 
valuable hints in moral notions, even among the Kolis, may be found. 
To force them to mount to the top of the spiritual ladder without 
ascending the intermediate steps is to court failure. One must 
hasten slowly — Festina lente. 

Tho deities worshipped in Bombay by the Hindus are generally of 
three kinds, with their numerous temples scattered all over the 
sixteen miles square which consthute the whole area of this little 
island. These three groups of gods arc the Grihadevatas or house 
gods,' the Griimadevatas or village gods, and. the Sthanadevatas or 
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local gods. Besides these, there is a certain class of hhutas or devils, 
who are required to be propitiated, if not worshipped, by the abori- 
ginal tribes. 

The Grihadevatas may again be subdivided into Ishtadevatas or 
chosen gods, and Kuladevatds or family gods. The former, who 
constitute a group of ^se, viz. : — Ganapati, Vishnu, 'Siva, Devi and 
SiSrya, are mostly represented by small stones gathered in sacred 
rivers, and worshipped by higher classes. The Kuladevatas, the 
majority of whom are goddesses, are worshipped by all, especially by 
the lower classes of the Hindus. The Grumadevatas, represented 
by rough stones painted with oil and red lead, whose largest number 
belongs to the fair sex, are guardians of villages, while the Kuladevatas 
are of families. These goddesses watch over the health and pros- 
perity of the villagers, who resort to them — as in the case of the 
recent epidemic of the plague — when attacked by evil of any sort. 
The names of these village-gods are sacred, for nomina sunt 
miminuy and never can one utter them in vain. They are Bhavani, 
Bhairav, Jogeshvari, Khandoba, Mdruti, Adinath, etc. ; while those 
of the goddesses are Kalika, Amba, Mahaldksml, Mumba, Shittaladevi, 
Matrika, &o. 

Two of the most ancient deities in Bombay, besides those whose 
temples have already been described, are Kalikd and Gramadevi. The 
temple of the former is at Kalkadevi, and of the latter at Chowpati, 
The temples of the village-goddesses are generally built in the centre 
of the village, and in rare instances on its outskirts. Their priests, 
who are called Bhopis or Pujaris, are of the Gosavior Jangam castes^ 
and act as interpreters of the goddesses to the faithful. The fear of 
incurring the wrath of the village-goddess is so great among the 
simple folk that she is the best police agent in the village. She is 
both a terror to tho malefactor and a friend and protector of " ihem 
that do well." 

Like Mumbadevi, Kalkadevi has her own Mdhdtmya, This goddess 
is the Juno of tho Hindus. She is the guardian deity of women, 
although her prowesses are generally masculine. She is said to have 
destroyed a powerful Asura, or demon, called Raktavija, and then 
become so overcome with joy at her victory that she began to dance, 
and the earth shook to its polds. 

The Adhyatma Ramdyana gives a new impersonation or avatar of 
Kali. It relates that while Rama, after the defeat of Rdvana,was 
returning home with his faithful spouse, Sita, he told her how he had 
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vanquishcfl this monster with ten heads ('ht^hanan), Sita observed 
that this was but a c<»rumon tVat, and said she would better appreciate his 
valour if he could kill one with a thousand he^ds. Ruuia tried at once 
to kill a Rnvana with a thousand heads, hut tailed in the attempt. 
Situ, then, to avoid disgrace to her husband, assumed the form of Kalt 
and destroy^'d the thousand-h<^*fi'led monster. 

This legend goes on to narrate how this great triumph took place 
in Vdlala^ which is nut the mythological ahode of the wicked to the 
south of Ayodhyu (the centre of thfir ancient world, in Of. position to 
Vaikuntha or Kjiilasa, which is to th«; north of Ayodhya), but an 
underground region in the city of Mahimapuri. This name is said to 
fitand for >rahim, the whoI<^ legend being an allegory of the struggle 
between the IIiu<lus and Mahonu'dans in that island. A temple was 
then raised to K/ili in Mahim, antl in course of time transferred to 
Bombay, where its street is ono of the most conspicuous in the whole 
native town. Sir William Jones, considers Kalf to be analogous to 
the l^roserpino of the Greeks. 

The present temple of Kalkadevi is said to have been rebuilt onlv 
lately, at tlio (expense of Government, after the old ono had been demo- 
liHhod in order to widen the road. lis management is invested in the 
<!:ist« of the Palsho Hrahman?. K:lli or Kalika is said to have been 
originally n go Ideas of the iion- Aryan race's. The Brahmans, however, 
incorporated it into the Aryan ])autheon, along with their other 
deities as a priestly expedient to induce the aborigines to embrace 
their religion. 

One of the most popular gods in Bombay is Maruti. His principal 
virtue, for which the lower classes of the Hindus worship him, is 
that of bestowing sound hoalth on his devotees, and preserving them 
from epidemic disease. He is an uborigiunl deity, and hia 
legends are extremely puerile, being w«'Il n«lapled to the untutored 
minds of his worshippers. One of tliem rnus thus: — When he was 
born ho saw the sun rising and thinking it to he a ripe fruit tlew up to 
the sky and seited tin* kihi's rharicit. I ndra growing angry and fearing 
that Mi^ruti would swallow the Pun smote him with his thunderbolt, 
nud Maruti eume down in etmtnet with the earth. lUit at the same 
time ludra admiring his pluek, :md at the retpiesl of his father Va\u 
or Maruii. the undogue of the Uomai^.Kolus. the king of the Winds, 
conferred on him the giH of rhiravjira or immortality. 

Maruti i-^, moreover, a jealous god, Ihilike his compeers he allows 
ni> other image in his Hhrines. The day devot«\l to bis worship is 
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Saturday, or dies Salurni, owing to hiB saturnine qualities, when oil 
niid vermilion — ruby being the gem of his liking — are poured on his 
figure. He has a series of patronymics, among others that of Hanuman, 
the monkey general in Rtlma's army for the invasion of the Dekkan, 
Hanuman is derived from hanu, *the chin' from the scar received on 
the chin from Indra's blow with the consequent fall to the ground. 
His temples are innumerable; the principal ones being situated 
near the Crawford Market; Antoba's oart, near Lobar Chal ; 
the Panchraukhi, or five-faced, near 13 boles var; and one near the 
Jamma Musjid; besides those at Colaba, Mazagon, and Parel. 

A peculiarity in Muruti's dress or rather undress worth noting is 
his absolute nakedness, except the unctuous red daubing. It is only 
in very rare instances that he condescends to wear, more to enhance 
than to cover his unaffected and aesthetic nudity, the classical 
rfrrixii (lahgofi). It is a small strip of cloth, about two spans long 
by one broad, used to cover the private parts, by almost all the 
worshippers of Maruti. It is derived from the Sanskrit ?i»^« the 
penis, and giipta concealed, changed in course of time into lahgott. 
It simply means a concealer of the organ. There is also another 
meaning of ' linga.' It means a small smooth conical stone placed 
on a pedestal and worshipped as the representative symbol of Siva. 

The Gamdevi temple is considered to be one of the oldest in Bom- 
bay. As its name indicates, it is dedicated to the village goddess of 
that part of the island where it is situated. Gamdevi is derived from*' 
grama in Sanskrit or gciv m Marathi for a village, and devi^fi goddess.* 
Tlie tradition connected with this goddess, whose temple is in the vil- 
lage to the south-east of Malabar Hill, is as follows: — The image was 
found among the rocks of that hill more than 200 years ago, and 
brought down to the village by a Prabhu, Bapdji Mahatre, who 
dreamt of its existence among the rocks in 1G61, or Samvat 1718. 
Dreams seom, indeed, to be the usual means of communication 
between the gods and their devotees. In almost all hagiologies they 
are not an uncommon way of imparting spiritual information. 
Somehow Bapuji got this knowledge through a dream and communi- 
cated it to his friends, who assembled together and brought the image 
down to tho village, while another Prabhu, Balaji Bhikaji, built the 
temple, which is still standing. It is a place resorted to not only by 
Prabhus but also by Vadvals and Sutdre. The goddess is also called 
Lilavati, *a graceful woman,' one of the many epithets of Durga. 

Another very old temple is situated on the Siri road. This 
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road IS called siri from the Marathi f^^ (^sidi) * a ladder*or * a staircase,* 
from its steep or slanting position on the way from Chowpati to Malabar 
Hill. It is the oldest and shortest way of the pilgrims from Bombay 
to Walkeswar. This temple is said to have been built in the 8th century 
of our era by a Kumbhar, or potter, called Lakha, hence the goddess 
is named Lackadevi. This temple is now in ruin, the image having 
been placed in a niche on a garden wall just where the temple was 
onco standing. 

Not far from Gamdevi is situated another old temple at Girgaum* 
This designation is derived from fq^ (O'^ri) a hill, and fjjiT (grama), a 
village, from its situation at the base of Malabar Hill. Another deri- 
vation is from iftv^r (jjidli) from the Sanskrit ^f$T (gridhra) 'a vulturc.» 
and village, or vulture village, from the presence of vultures at the 
Towers of Silence to the north-west of Girgaum. But this is evidently 
a later derivation, subsequent to the advent of the Partis in Bombay. 
The former, that of the mountainous village, seems to be the 
true one. 

An important temple, much frequented by the Hindus of all 
classes, and also of some architectural pretentions, is called Maha- 
laksmi. It is situated on the rocky ground to the west of Breach Candy 
The tradition connected with its foundation is as follows:— When the 
Mahomedans first set their feet on the island of Bombay, three 
goddesses, who from time immemorial had their seat at Varli, jumped 
into the soa to avoid profanation. After the cession of the island 
to the British, the latter tried from 1680 to join Bombay with Varlihy 
means of a dike or embankment, but found the task rather hard. 
Fortunately Ramji Sivaji dreamt one night that the three goddesses, 
viz.f MahiUaksmi, Mahakaliand Mahasarasvati, who were lying at the 
bottom of the Ksherasagara, which is said to bo the mythological 
name of the Varli creek, were anxious to come to the dry land in which 
case the embankment would be a success, llamji cast a net, caught the 
goddesses in it, and brought them over to the rock, and then 
communicated the great event to the authorities, who immediately 
presented the ground to Mahalaksmi and other goddesses, and the 
island of Varli and Bombay were soon joined. 

The ])re3ent temple is said to have been built in 1775, the 
embankment having been completed during the governorship of 
William Horuby, which lasted from 1771 to 1784. Mahalaksmi 
means great prosperity, from mahd 'great' and lalcshmij 'prosperity.' 
The Monthly Miscellany of Western Indian 1850, p. 60, has 
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the following curious reference to Mahilakami : — ^ Between the 
Muslim hermitage which beetles over the southern extremity of 
Love Grove Hill, and the lofty, myriad pinnacled Hindu fane 
(dedicated to Maha Lazmi, the Great goddess, or Juno oC their 
tnytlios) sitnated at Breach Candy, extends a wid« breach of laad 
on which the sea of yore played with greater wantonness than arti- 
fi<;ial checks will now permit. The sea swept there ; swept with all 
the fury and pleasure of an Arabian colt, over the Byculla flats, 
across the whole of what we call Bellasis road, thence to Grant Road, 
invading Khetwadi, Swept past through Duncan Road, onward tbrongh 
the Bhendi bazaar, and quite at that spot where a slight elevation 
occurs npon that road, in the vicinity ofthti great metal market of the 
Presidency, and where a b<?avy carriage's roll announces the hollow 
beneath — to that identical spot known as the Pyadhoni or foot-wash — 
marched tlie sea where we have inirodaced it. Times have altered 
since ; then, the stream was supplied throughout thoyear, lazily in the 
fair season, but its rapidity and strength in the south-west Monsoon 
led the Government to throw a bridge over, and substantial dwellings, 
fanes, and other erections have sprung around : but the name of 
that spot identities an old custom. In the languid yet clear current 
which flowed there, particularly during the solstitial heats, did the 
inhabitants more northward, especially those from Parel and M^him, 
wash their feet before they proceeded on their onward journey, 
hence the Pyadhoni or foot-wash. And if tradition be at all consist-' 
cnt with truth, when carriages (excepting the Indian vehicle) were 
unknown, and Bombay Governors were wont to garb themselves in 
Salsetni starched caps and to trust more frequently to their feet, 
they too, it is said, were accustomed to unhose themselves aud with 
shoes and stockings in hand march across, avail of the foot-wash, 
rehose themselves and proceed on their jaunt." 

The bridge over the '* wide breach of land*' is now called Breach 
Candy. It is also called " Vellard," a corruption of the Portu- 
gncsc Vallado, which means a fence or hedge, properly a mud-wall 
with a fence of wood upon it. Of Breach Candy, the Materials^ etc., 
Vol. III., p. 651, says :— " Breach Candy seems to mean the 
beach at the mouth of the hollow or pass, that is the hollow 
between Kambala ridge on the north and Malabar ridge on the south. 
The use of breach for the wave-breaking or surf, the modern beach, is 

common among sixteeuth and seventeenth century writers By 

the middle of the eighteenth century the wurd Breach seems in Bombay 
8 c 
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to have been locally applied to tlie break or gap in the rocks of tfatf 
western shore throagh which the sea flooded the flats. So Grose 
(1750) (Voyage, 1. 52) writes .• — The causeway at the Breach where 
the sea had «o gained on the land as nearly to divide the island ; 
and a Military Report of 1771 (PoL Diary 14 of 1873, 40) notes that 
from Varli to the Breach the soa is surrounded with sharp rocka. 
One example of the oM spelling Candy for Khind or pass it 
enough t Sir James Mackintosh (1804 : Life, I. 276) writes Ganesh 
Candy for Ganesh Khind. The absence of either a tower or a creek 
at Breach Candy is against Dr. Murray Mitchell's Buraj^KUidi 
tbc Creek Tower (compare Hobson-Jobson, 767).*' 

At Varli there are some old shrines, the most conspicuous ameog 
them being that of Shambu Mahdev at tho lower pakhadi. The name 
Varli has three derivations, one from theMar^thi X^(vad)y the baniaa 
tree or fietts indica, on account of a forest of this tree, once abundant 
on that island, with the terminative of aU, which means an alley or a 
tillage. Thus, vad find alt make together a banian-tree village, or 
Vadali shortened into Varli. The second is connected with the word 
var, which means a boon or a blessing, and Varli is said to have 
received some sort of boon from the goddess Mahalaksmi. The third 
is the Marathi ^0(7 (varil), which means upper, in allusion to the 
northern situation of the island of Varli in relation to that of Bombay. 

The village of Parel, which derives its name from tho vegetable 
kingdom, just as Varli does, hom paral{Bignonia tuavcolens), has also 
some interesting temples of its own. The most renowned of all is 
that of Mankesvar, said to have been founded by a Prabhu named 
Mankoji. Sewri has a shrine dedicated to Biva. In fact, its name is 
traced to Siva, as well as to Sivadi, *a little fort of Siva/ the 
remains of which are still visible* There are, besides, some other 
petty sanctuaries there, which I need not enumerate, as they are 
of little historical interest. 

•* Parel," says a writer, " a native designation without any 
defined meaning, or Sans Paretic as some Europeans would manipulate 
it, the country retreat of the early, and the chief seat of th^ 
present, Governors, has been made to be built in the opening of this 
century by a careless writer." The Monthly Miscellany of Western 
India, 1850, p. 78, But Parel has a meaning, as everything else. 
Sans Pareil or Non Pareil, the peerless, is supposed to have been 
suggested by Niebuhr in 1763-64 (see Voyage II., 12), saying that 
in tbe whole of India there ib nothing equal, point depareiUet to the 
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fiplendid dining and ball rooms at the Parel GoTemment House. 
(Cf. Hobson-Jobson, p. 842.) But Parel, as said above, is derived 
from the tree paml or padel { Bi^nonia suaveolent or Heterophragmtt 
ehelonoxdes) ''the tree trumpet flower. '* Materials, etc., Vol. III.^ 
p. 595, has the following : — ** In support of this derivation Mr. Cnmine 
notices that Parel is the centre of a group of tree names. East lies 
Vadila, the Banian Grove, south Chkichpokli, the Tamarind Dell, 
west Mingiit-Mandli, the Pricklypear Tract, and north Mad mala, 
the Cocoa-palm Orchard, bow known as Mahim Woods. Beyond this 
group are Kambala Hill, apparently the grove of l-ambal or kamal^ 
also called shimti Odina wodier ; Byculla, Bhayakhala, the Cassia 
fistula Level, bh/iya being a local Kunhi form of bdwa\ Umbarkhddi, 
the Fig Tree Creek ; B^bhula Tank, near the Jamsetji Hos^ 
pital and Babhalnath on the east slope of Malabar HtH, called after 
the babhul or Macia arabtca ; Taddev, the Brab God, west of Byculla, 
and TadvAdi the Brab Garden in west Mdzgaon ; Phanasvadi, the 
Jack Garden in Bhuleshavar; Bhendi Baz^r from its row of hhendi^^ 
Eibiscuepopulnea, north of Paidhoni; Sattad, the Seven Brabs, and 
Vadachigddi, the Banyan Shoprow in the Old Town; Chinch 
Bandar, the Tamarind Landing below Nauroji Hill; and Amli&gal. 
In front of the Tamarind, the bullock driver^s name for Elphinstone 
Circle, from the old tamarind at the north-east corner of the Cathc* 
dral close.*' 

The village of Sion, which the early Portuguese more approxi- 
mately to its origin wrote Siva, has some temples of its own, but 
requiring no special description. The name Sion is derived from 
theMarAihiflf^ (Sintva) , a boundary or a limit, the village of Sion 
being the boundary between the island of Bombay and Salsette. 

The large village of Mazagon next claims our attention. The origin 
of its name is traced to three sources. One, and the most acceptable; 
is that of the Marathi compound word Jf^gnil^ {machthgdv), the first 
word meaning fish, and the second village. Some learned pandits 
even carry it to the Sanskrit origin of ilr^qxTT^ (ma(syjagrdvia) , which 
means the same thing. But this is too pedantic, for Mazagon does not 
seem to have ever had so noble and so classical an origin. l*lien some 
derive it from iif^^r (iwa^i^^/t) *'a buffalo," making it •'a buflFalo 
village," while others, again, call it a central village in the island, 
just as the word m^^ (oidzaghar) means the central part of a 
house. 

Mazagon has a score of temples, the most conspicuous being 
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that of Ohorupdev. It is also called by the Kulis KhaJukaier^ 
Tfhicb meaii3 *" rook god." It is, in short, a huge Uiiga or a lar|tr 
rock paiuted red with oil and vermilion, which seems to represent^ 
amoDg the Eulis, the best covering for their "anointed/' 

Besides these a ?reat many moderii lemples hai^e beeubuili all over 
Bombay and t\»e ndjnvent islands siiR'e tht* t^bsiou oi* the inlanil to thr 
Brititth. The twin isk'ts at the entrance uf Bonil>ay Harhonr to the 
soQthward, cniled Henery (/.i^, VonJari) '^mCHise like,*' and Keiievy 
(i. p., Khani/ari)r *'s(B(rred to Khandoha*' are deTotional places, espe- 
cially amoi^flt the ^/uruthas, since Sivuji's admiral took popsetsioo 
of Kenery in 1071^ The IU^)n^<ii/ i1ftwc^^/t//^7/ has the foUonkng : — 
**Thithei:y however, more clear and defined are the tiny islands ol 
Hnnery and Knnery desolate iiulepd now, but once the dens of 
piracy, established l>y the Sidis of Jinjira, snbseqnently acc^uired bj 
tho hardihood f>i' that raf, as he was called by the Kniperor Aurung- 
zeb, the celebri\t(*d Sivnji *, and what ever they may now be, those 
little ishinds vomited their oceaii-^farriors m nH»ber attd capacitj to 
auivoy the GovtM'nment of Homhay, to harass the Company's fleets 
and to defeat for a season the ai^is mid the ^xatientv uf Admiral 
Watsou. " p. :V2. A vain attempt to dislod^o him by tlie I'likglish^ 
s»p}>orted by the Sidi (Sacil) of Jinjira, wns followei! by ai> attack 
on Si\aji*s Armuda on the 18th of iVtober IGTi), by ( -i^piaiu liicharii 
Keigw'in, which succeeded. There is now a light-house at Kenery, 
built in 18Cv7. Ic stands 103 feet above high water. It is a fi&eil 
vibite light visible for \9 miles in clear weather. 

Apropos (ii i\i*i Bombay lighthouses, the ('olaba light-liuiise was 
built over a Portuguese tower near the cemetery » in the early days of 
the British rule. The outer lii^'ht-liouf^e indicates the fair way 
entrance. The inner light. house and a buoy murk the position of a 
•uuk rock. These are the oiily early landmarks in the Bombay har- 
bour to guide the mariner into }M>rt. The outer light vesael, built in 
187:-\ carries a revolving red light, obtains ilsgrcaleat brilliancy every 
twenty seconds^ and is seeu in tine weather Iruu the distance of IS 
miles. The Fruiigs light-house was completed in lb7i. It is 13G 
feet above high water level. It flashes a white light every twenty 
seconds, and is visible in clear weather to a distance of 18 miles. The 
Sunk Kock, built in 1S8D, C4 feet above high water, has red and white 
lights occulting every live secouds, with eclipi^es of from one to two 
secoiiJ.s and is visible in clear weather at a distance of 14 miles. 

Tbt pagoda of Veukalenha, which is an epithet of Vishnu, ia the 
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Fort, i9 also one of the old temples. It is situatej in the northern 
part of the Fort, known as Bhatvawdda. The temple is said to hare 
been built by Rdmdji K^mat in 1689. It belongs to the Sdrasvat 
Br^hmans, who formerly used to reside within the Fort. I believe it 
is now resorted to mostly by the Vani^s ; while the Surasvats have 
been congregated at Lowar Chal and elsewhere, ontside the Fort. 

Near Mumbadevi there is a temple called Kasardevi, the patron 
saint of the Kasirs, or coppersmiths, who call themselves Chandra- 
vamsi Kshatriyas. In the same neighbourhood there are several 
Sravak temples or (Vieras, as they are called, dedicated to Krishna 
under the direct superintendence of their bishops or Maharajas. 
Their style of architecture and the disposition of the rooms within 
are somewliat diifereut from those of the other Hindu sects. 

Besides the large number of shrines above described of the invoca-* 
tion of Miirnti, in the island of Bombay, as a favourite saint of the 
lower classes of the Hindus, the Kamatis have seven of their own 
called Haulas, dedicated to him, who is believed to be the 
bestower of health and of long life. His images are generally made 
of black stone, painted red, as usual, assuming a dramatic pos(ure» 
as if in the act of 6ghting against the host of Rsivana. 

One of the famous temples in the centre of the native town, to the 
west of Mumbadevi, is Bholesvar. This is one of the epithets of 
iBiva, Bhola meaning *' simple," hence he is called *' the lord of the 
simple." Others say that it was built by a rich Koli by name Bhola, 
who, having no progeny nor relatives of his own, spent his large 
iortune in the building of this temple, which bears his name. 
Another tradition connects the temple with a Pardesi by name Bhola- 
tatb, who built it, whence the god is called by his name. Others sny 
that the Pardesi was a mere porter of the temple. 

There is in the vicinity of this temple a tank built by the Vania^. 
The image of Bholesvar is but a linga, a smooth black stone with 
the corresponding yoni , a projection at the base like the mouth 
of a spoon. This linga is worshipped by the Hindus of all 
classes, while the ministry of the temple is confined to the Gujarati 
Brihmans alone. There are some other small temples ranged round 
the central one, where the Yogis, or ascetics, live in absolute idleness, 
at the expense of the simple-hearted devotees, who nr^ake large daily 
offerings to the temple of the ** Lord of the Simple.'' 

Of the many visitors who have left as their impressions of Bom- 
bay, there is hardly one^ with the exception of the Abbe Cottineau de 
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Klogaen, who has described the Hindu temples of the island. The 
Abb^, who visited the temples of Bholesvar and Mumbade?! on th« 
19th of April 1828, describes them in his Journal as follows r — " Le 
eapitaine Jarvis noas a fait conduire chez le Pcre Jerome i^ la grande 
^lise de Forlas-fora ; et comme il y avait encore quelques henres 
avant le din^, je priais le Pere Vicaire de me fairc conduire dans lea 
deux principales pagodes degentils qui sent tout aupr^s etque Ton 
nomme B^dlasur Deva et Mnmba Deva, Je vais decrire Mumba Detfa 
comme et la plus belle et la plus grande et parce qu'elles sont 
tontes deux sur le meme plan. 

'< Cette pagode consiste dans un grande reservoir ou bassin d*eaa de 
forme carree ocoupant au moins un arpent ct demie ; il est bordd d'un 
quai de tous les c6tcs avec des marches pour y descendre ; \k left 
adorateurs des idoles viennent se baiguer pour se purifier ; il y en avait 
an tr^sa grand nombre quand je suis entrc : les angles sont ornds de 
pyramides et de cones surmontes de fleches sculpt^s dans le goat 
iadien : les cot^s des quais oppo8<3s a Teau sont hordes de b&ti- 
meuts assez ordinaires avec des varandes ou portiques ea avant 
et sont divises en grand nombre de chapalles ou oratoires au fond 
de chacun des quels on apper^oit un idole ordinairement point en 
rouge et d'une figure horrible a voir ; il y a quelques sculptures et 
ornemenes a Pentoar et des lampes qui brulent continuellement ce qui 
cause une odeur d'hiule de coco vraiment insupportable : dans la 
▼arande sont suspendus une quautitc de cloches et sonnettes donfc 
quelques unes sonnent pr^sque continuellement ; on y voit aussi des 
figares d'animaux et de monstrss dont on ne laisse pas approcher, 
oar Tayaut fait par megarde d'une de ces figures, je fus subitement 
eifraye par un cri horrible pousse par tous les idolatares qui 6taieift 
presents et je reculai bien vite ; ainsi je ne suis entr6 dans aucua 
de ces oratoires, mais il est facile d'en appercevoir tout Tinterieur 
par les portes et fenStres qui sont toujours ouvertes. Les murs de 
la varande sont converts de petites peintures en rouge d'hommest 
d'animaux et de monstres : les bancs et le pavd sont couverta 
d*hommes, les uns assis, les autres oouch<^8» les autres debout ou se 
promenant ; en passant devant Tidole ils font un moment de pri^ret 
a mains joiutes mais debout ; les vaches et les chiens circulent par 
tout en liberty et la plupart des adorateurs se barbouillent avec le 
fumier des premiers de ces animaux : le long du bassin sont des 
penitents qui passent leur vie la sous des tentes ; c'est que j'ai 
f u celui dont j*avais euteudu parler qui k force de tenir constam- 
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mtnt son bras gaache ctendu, le conserve natarellcment, ou plutot 
forc^ment dans cette position; le sang ne circule pr^sque plus, le 
bras parait dessecb^ et roide, les doigts de la main dont les ongles 
u ont pas 6i6 coap^s depuia nombre d'annees ressemblent a des rubans 
pendant et dans la palme est un pot de dear qui y est attach^ par 
des ligatures, mais qui le penitent tient continuellement quoiqu'il 
sort prdsqae toiijoiirs couche; il se leve sar son seant pour ceux 
qai veulent le voir et reeoit de I'argent; c^est un horn me noir 
d'environ 60 ana, tout nud i, Texception du langouti et dont le 
Tisage est tout barbouill^ de fumier et terre glaise : je n*ai pas 
pa me faire entendre de Ini, ni comprendre oe que lui et ses voisins 
me disaient. 

*^ Ballasar Beva est une autre pagode sar le m6me plan, mais 
beaucoup moins graade ; il y en a beaucoap d'autres petites dans 
PortoB'fora et dans tous les environs de Bombay, ou plat6t dans toute 
rinde." Insiituto Vasco da Qama, Vol. IV, pp. 247—49. 

Anotber interesting temple is the Thakurdvdr at Girgaum. It is said 
to have been built by a Hindu sage, named Atmaram Bawa, who was 
an ascetic, and died in 1836 at the ripe age of 90 in the odour of sanctity . 
He was a scholar, and wrote some beautiful verses in Prakrit in the 
Pada metre, which are now sung in chorus by his followers. One of 
the princes of Baroda, Sayaji, is said to have made him in 1818 the 
grant of a village, the income of which he used to spend in alms to 
the poor. His remains were buried in the temple, and the samddhi or 
tomb is now seen in front of its main door. The Hindus do not kiss, 
as the Catholics have done for centuries, wearing out with their lips 
the big toe of the right foot of St. Peter's bronze statue in the Basilica 
of his name ; but they walk round the samddhi, whose pavement has 
been considerably hollowed out by human feet. 

Thakurdv&r is a generic name, as there are many other Tha- 
kardvars elsewhere. It means the door of an idol, from 7j?r 
(^Aal;ur), and i;[rc (^t;(lr) ' a door.' The only thing remarkable about 
this temple is the tower of black stone. The temple is dedicated to 
R&roa, whose life-size image, painted blue, is in a niche, while, that of 
his brother Lakshman, painted white, is by his side. Cremation 
which is a universal practice among the Hindus, is waived in favour 
of the rishis and swdmis. The latter are buried and honoured with 
tombs, which become objects of veneration. 

Rdmavadi is a small shrine^ dedicated to Rama. It is situated be« 
tween Bolesvar and Kalkadevi. It is said to be 4 century and a half 
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old. Then comes Vitalvadi, which is situated in a narrow lane to thd' 
east of Kalkadevi. It is dedicated to Vitoba, and haa eight dipmdlt 
or Hght hearing pillars, in front of it. He has the same attribotes At 
the Vitoba of Pandarpur. Ho is supposed to be the ninth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, which incarnation others attribute to Gauiania Buddha. 
Ganesvadi is situated near the Cloth Market. Ganesa is a very favourite 
deity of the Hindus. He is said to be the lord of Siva s army 
from iPT (^ff?«) Hiva's troops, and f^ (ishd), the lord. 

Near Vitalvadi there is now a new temple of the V^ni^g on the 
east side of the Kalkadevi road, with a number of grotesque figures 
of the gods and rishis. It belongs to the Vishnav sect. 

Not far from Thakurdvar is the little shrine of Mugbhat, said to 
be derived from the name of a Koli, by name Munga^ and ^Aa/, which 
means a landed estate in the dialect of the Kolis, just as Kolabhat, or 
Colaba, means the land of the Kolis. Then there is the prominent 
and imposing pagoda of Babulnath, situated on the top of the spur 
of Malabar Hill to the east, not very far from the Parsi Baatuma 
or Dackmas, commonly called the Towers of Silence. It is said to 
liave been built by a goldsmith, the same who helped to carry 
Mumba* s image from the Esplanade to its present site. Close to it 
beyond the Gowalia Tank is the temple of Bavanishankar, which is 
said to have been built at the beginning of this century by Shaukerset 
Babulshet. 

In fact, there is hardly a street, a square, a lane or an alley, inhabited 
by the Hindus, in Bombay, without a temple dedicated to some one or 
other of their gods or saints, such as Rama, Shankar, Vishnu, Maruti 
or to Parvati and other goddesses. It would indeed require a 
volume to give even a brief descriptive account of each of these 
temples or shrines with their carious legends and traditions. 

The following is a short list of some of those left undescribed. The 
temple of 'Shantinath, situated near the Bazaar Gate Street in the 
Fort, is said to have been built by Nemachand about the beginning of 
this century. Another, near Bholesvar, built at the expenses of the 
same founder is called Chintamani. Dhuklesvar, near Mahalaksmf, by 
Dhakji Dadaji, built in 1831; Gadiji near Payadoni, built by Motichand 
in 1828 ; and Adesvar Bhagvan in BycuUa built in the same ye^r. 
are some of them. In Phanasvadi, or jack-fruit ''village,*' there are 
not less than four pagodas, such as Vithoba Ramabai, Mahadev, 
Bobdev, and Rama, besides two Maudirs in close proximity ' such 
as Zauba and Ramat 
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I shall now conclude this somewhat wearisome roll of reli- 
gious monnments of the Hiadas with their rather uncouth names 
by giving the description of a well-known temple, called Ma- 
hcsvari, at Navivadi Lane, where an annual fair is held. It is but 
a stone, said to have risen up one night suddenly from the ground to 
the surface, and there it is now, railed all round, with a dome above it. 
On festive occasions a female figure dressed with a muhhwata or silver 
mask, represents the goddess, who is said to have wrought innumer- 
able miracles. The number of prodigious cures performed by her 
may perhaps be counted by the large amount of oblations and offer- 
ings made to the goddess at her temple by grateful patients. The 
cureof a paralytic woman, whose illness had defied all resources of 
the medical science, and the sudden removal of a tumour without a 
surgical operation from a man's nose, through the intercession of this 
goddess, as recounted by her devotees, are certainly worthy of being 
chronicled by the Indian Bollandists. They deserve a chapter in the 
Bindu Flos Sanctorurriy if ever published. As St. Augustine says, 
** There is no religion that does not contain some grain of truth,** 
these few lines devoted to the religion of the Hindus may not 
therefore be without some profit to the students of comparative 
mythology and religion. 

Before closing this chapter it may be worth while to insert here 
the two following references — one to the geological features of Bombay, 
especially to the post pliocene rock formations of the island, and 
the other to the origin of the name Bombay : — 

''The marine series have in this island a thickness of about 20 
feet, two-thirds of which is below the level of the sea at spring 
tides ; and from the horizontality of their surface, they appear rather 
to have been deposited in the sea, and afterwards raised bodily, than 
tQ have been formed by beach accumulation from which the sea 
had gradually retired.** 

The lowest of the marine deposits is a blue clay, which is 
still plastic, and of a brown, blue, or yellow colour. Its maxi- 
mum thickness is 10 feet. It exists throughout the island, as 
seen in the Flats, resting on trap, or where this has been denuded, on 
the inter-trappean locustrine formation. It contains few organic re- 
mains. Fragments of wood, seemingly stumps of mangroves, are met 
with here and there, however, perforated by some animal, which has 
left a number of tubes often filled with hunhur, Kunkur in nodules 
b also found in it, and sometimes in sheets. The blue clay under 
9 
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the surface soil at Calcutta appears to he contemporarj with that of 
Bombay, and overlies heds of kunkur. Blue clay when pure never 
effervesces. The blue clay is covered by sands, shelly connections, 
and conglomerates. This formation covers much of Bombay, as from 
the Fort to Malabar Hill, through Qirgaum, from the volcanio 
breccia at Worlee to the amygdaloid beyond Mahim, and from the 
black jasperideoas rock at Sewrie to the base of the basaltic hill of 
Colongee. It consists of loose sand, beds of shells, cardium, tellina^ 
turbo, cerithiura, nerita, trochus, turritella and placuna, all genera 
now living along the neighbouring shore, and coarse conglomerates 
of gravel and trap pebbles. Sometimes the mass becomes concrete, 
and may then be used as a building stone.'* The Bombay Quarterly 
Review, Vol. vii., pp. 334-35. 

The second reference is the alleged identification of Bamb5 in the 
Chapter III, v. 17, of the Bahman Yast of the Parsis. It is, indeed, 
strange that the Pahlavi texts of the sixth century of our era should 
contain any allusion to the then little known island of Bombay. 
It is said, moreover, that the Bahman Yast is prophetical, a sort of 
Zoroastrian Apocalypse, and the learned Prof. Spiegel was once 
inclined to identify this name of the country of Bambo with Bombay. 

It is not improbable that the Maurian or Sildhara commercial 
relations of the Western coast of India with the Persian Gulf of the 
Sassanian period may have brought this island and the whole 
region around it within the range of the geographical knowledge 
of the Persians of that time. But Mr. West doubts it, 
because the MS. or text he quotes from was only some two hundred 
years old ** before the Portuguese invented the name of Bombay ^ 
its original by which it is still called by its native inhabitants, 
being Mumbae. The locality mentioned in the text is evidently 
to be sought on the banks of the Ox us near Bukhara ; the Oxus 
having been sometimes considered the upper course of the Arag, 
and sometimes that of the Veh. It is hardly probable that either 
Bfimi (Balk) or Bamiyan would be changed into Bamb6, and 
the only exact representative of this name appears to be Bamur, a 
town about 120 miles south-east of Kirman ; this is quite a different 
locality from that mentioned in the text, but it is hazardous to set 
bounds to the want of geographical knowledge displayed by some of 
the Pahlavi commentators."— 2Vie Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V., 
pp. 221-22. 

As for the Portuguese iuveutioa of the name of Bombay we have 
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seen already that it was one of the many phonetic changes in 
the pronunciation of the vernacular designation of Mumba or 
Mumbade^i, shortened into Mumbai. The Portuguese chroniclers 
have the following variations— Mumbfti, Momhai, Mombay, Mom- 
bayn, Mombaym, Bombai and Bombay, the most common being 
Bombaim. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Mahomedan Period. 

The Mahomedan period is the least interesting of all the epochs 
of the history of Bombay. It is true that the reliable history of 
Bombay may be said to begin in this period ; but when there is hardly 
anything worth recording, there is little use in being reliable. Although 
this period embraces more than two centuries, it has left no durable 
monument to attest Moslem sway over the island, save a few sanctuaries 
of their Pirs or Saints at Mahim, and one or two in Bombay. Their 
local chronicles are but a monotonous narrative of surprises and 
repulses, of conquests and defeats by rival Mahomedan powers of the 
Dekkan and Gujarat. There is hardly a romantic episode to recount, 
a martial feat to admire, their national religious zeal to evoke com- 
mendation or an historical incident to enliven the prosaic annals of a 
violent and semi-barbarous people. 

It appears that Bombay and its surroundings had for some 
time, prior to the advent of the Mahomedans, been detached 
possessions possibly under a local chieftain of the Gujardt 
kingdom. On the decline of the Anhilwad dynasty their kings fell 
an easy prey to the first Mahomedan leader that invaded Western 
India at the end of the thirteenth century. 

In 1294: A. D. the Mussalman army attacked Devgir, and in 1312 
invaded, under Malik Kdfur, the Northern Konkan, and in 1318 
occupied, by order of the Emperor Mubarik, Mtihim and Sdlsette. 
In 1347 the Bahmani kingdom of the Dekkan was founded, while the 
Ahmedabad monarchy, although established in 1391, did not become 
independent until 1403, by openly thro\«ing off all form of allegiance 
to the Emperor of Dehli. Between these dates Bombay and its 
neighbourhood must have been a dependency of, or tributary to, the 
Pathdn kings. 

In 1429 Malik-ul-Tujdr, a General of Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, who 
reigned from 1422 to 1435, brought this part of the Konkan under 
the subjection of his sovereign, seizing, on the death of Kuth Khan, 
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Governor of Mahim, on that island with the rest of the group, Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat, whose reign lasted from 1411 to 1441, sent one 
of his sons, Zubar Khan, to oppose him, the result of the encounter 
being that the king of the Dekktcn was defeated at Mahim. 

In 1432, another of his sons, Fateh Khdn, married the daughter of 
the Rdi of Mahim, probably a local Hindu prince, tributary to the King 
of Gujardt, and from this time to the arrival of the Portuguese Bombay 
became subject to the kings of Gujardt. These Kings did nothing 
to improve the condition of the island, except, if tradition speaks truly, 
the plantation of some fruit trees at Mahim during the reign of the 
famous Mahomed Begara or more correctly Baikarah. From this 
dynasty the territory passed over to the Portuguese, whose most 
interesting, though short period, I shall now pass on to study. 

Of the Mahomedan monuments in Bombay there is hardly anything 
moreancient than the sanctuaries of Pirs at Mdhim and the famous 
hermitage of Mama Jani at Breach Candy. All the masjids are of a 
comparatively recent date, the oldest being perhaps that built by 
Nakoda Hogay at Bhendi Bazar, which has a handsome entrance with 
a terraced gate from whence the muezzin is recited. All the other 
mosques of both the Sunni and Shia sects are modern and therefore 
do not concern a record of the ** Origin of Bombay." 

CHAPTER IV. 
The Portuguese Period. 
We have now reached a stage in the history of Bombay when one 
can happily steer clear of all reefs and shoals. It requires no enigma- 
tical interpretation of copperplates and lapidary inscriptions, nor 
do its records resemble the prosy anecdotes of pragmatical Mahomedan 
annalists. It is true there is no surfeit of materials of a rule over 
the island that lasted only about a century and a quarter, from 1534 
to 1661, in this island, and up to May 1739 in the neighbourhood. 
But the few documents that we possess are all authentic and 
trustworthy. 

To whatever part of Bombay one may turn his steps, whether 
from Colaba to Mdhim or from Varli to Mazagon, or even to any of 
the adjacent islands, he is sure to meet with some undeniable ves- 
tiges of the Portuguese dominion that has long passed away, not- 
withstanding the shortness of its existence. One feels the influence 
that clings to its memories, one imagines he hears the echo of its 
religious songs, and sees as if in a vision, its gorgeous processions 
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winding their way through its now moss-covered and dilapidated 
monuments, scattered in and about Bombay. Of all their old settle- 
ments in the East which have succumbed to the inexorable law of 
decay and then passed over to other hands like Or muz, Cochin, Ceylon 
and Malacca, Bombay alone has so long preserved the reminiscences 
of a past that has now no other claim to public recognition than that of 
a mere historical episode, an incident of more or less scientific interest 
in the midst of a life of helpless torpor and immobility so character- 
istic of the Orient. And yet what a brilliant episode it was that 
united for the first time the East with the West by a new maritime 
route. It not only paved the way for greater achievements, but was 
the dawn of a brighter future, pregnant with undreamed possibilities 
still in the womb of time. 

When Vasco da Gama arrived on the 20th of May 1498 at Cali- 
cut, he landed one of his degredadosy criminals transported to India, 
on the coast. He was met by two Tunisian Moors, who spoke Cas- 
tilian and Genoese. In utter amazement they asked him who had 
brought him there. " Al diabro que te doo : quem te traxo aqui ? " 
To this unfriendly exclamation he calmly replied: — ** Vimos buscar 
christaos e especiaria." * We come to seek Christians and spices.' 
Roteiro da Viagem de Vasco da Gama, em 1497, p. 61. Christians 
and spices, or religion first and trade afterwards. These two words 
then constitute a synthesis of the ideals prevalent at the time. They 
were the chief motives of this great enterprise which revolutionised 
the course of history. They breathe the true spirit of the Crusade 
leagued to that of commerce. Having driren the Moors from the 
peninsula beyond the Straits, they now crossed the ocean, ** o'er the 
seas that ne*er had been traversed before/' to fight against the Cres- 
cent on the Indian soil, and to convert the Hindus. A gigantic scheme, 
a very ambitious project, indeed, and very hard to realize. The 
degredado simply said that they had come in search of Christians, 
possibly of the famous Prester John of Ethiopia and the Nestorian 
Christians of the Serra of Malabar, but the Portuguese soon passod 
from seekinfi; to making Christians. 

The recent programme for the commemoration of the fourth cente- 
nary of this great event, in May 1898, is preceded by an address from 
a committee of the Geographical Society of Lisbon, which runs thus: — 
" The discovery of the maritime way to India was the beginning of 
commerce, of navigation, and of modern civilisation ; it opened and 
definitely consolidated a new era of expansion, of conviTiality and of 
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labour among the civilised nations ; it is the embodiment and syn- 
thesis of the heroic epoch of Portagal." On reading this stirring 
appeal to the civilised world, one naturally desires to turn to sources 
where to study the character of this epoch or to imbibe correct no- 
tions about the '* new era of expansion.*' And happily one can find 
them, among other sources, in the abovementioned Rotetro or 
Log-book of the great Admiral. The editors of this book, Alexandre 
Herculano and the Baron of the Castello de Paiva, two revered names 
in the republic of letters, write: — **The revolutions of three cen- 
turies, in the growth and decay of the peoples of Europe; the scep- 
tre of the seas passing rapidly from Venice and Genoa to Por- 
tugal, from Portugal to Spain, from Spain to Holland and from 
Holland to England ; and all these events united with the conquest 
of India, render its discovery a European fact, a fact on which hinges 
the modern history of all these nations who owe to it their aggran- 
dizement and their misfortunes. From the Adriatic to the sea of the 
Hebrides the word India sounds as a cry of painful remembrances 
of glory and of remorse. How many crimes has, indeed, that much 
coveted East begotten, and for how many . tears have its drugs, its 
spices, and its gold been bought. Which nation can boast of its 
having ruled over Hindustan without its title-deeds being tarnished 
with treasons, perjury and barbarities! Portugal paid with more 
than two centuries of opprobrium and bitterness for eighty years of 
crimes, and its reckoning was settled before God and men. The con- 
quests of Asia have passed over to alien hands, and our only duty is to 
gather unsullied and pure glory from the heritage of our ancestors/' 

Here again history is but morals taught by examples. All 
Bordidness of man passes away like smoke, blackening the way as it 
passes, and ideal goodness is alone what remains in full brightness. 
Fortunately, there are of the latter many splendid illustrations^ as 
•we shall see further on in the course of this narrative. 

Joao de Barros in his Decadas describes the Bombay regioa 
thus : — *' Following further the coast there are Navsari, Gandevi, 
Daman, Dhnnu, Tarapur, Khelme, Agasi, and Bassein, where we 
have at present a fortress, with the lands of its jurisdiction, which 
pay as revenue in times of peace one hundred thousand pardaos^ 
which in our money are worth thirty-six contos. And thirteen leagues 
further still, at the latitude of eighteen degrees and two-thirds, there 
is the city of Chaul, where we have another fortress, which is already 
in the second demarkation of the kingdom of the Dekhao, becaose 
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behind it lie the towns of Mdhim and Nagothna, which must be four 
leagues from Chaul, and one from the river Bate, which is the ex- 
tremity of the kingdom." (Tome I, Pt. I, p. 295, Lisbon 1777.) 

0£ the Portuguese relations with this region both before and 
after the cession of Bassein and its dependencies by Bahadur Shdh, 
King of Qujardt, to the Portuguese Crown, I have Already given a 
detailed account in my History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein, 
There are, however, certain events which belong exclusively to 
Bombay, and these require a more particular and lengthy elucidation. 
Gaspar Correa, in his Lendas da India refers often to Bombay. 
He mentions first the descent made by the first Viceroy, D. Fran- 
cisco de Almeida, on the Bombay coast. This Viceroy, started on 
a punitive expedition to DabuJ, to avenge his son's death **a boy 
in years but a hero in the fight *', at Chaul by the Egyptian fleet, 
assisted by Malik Eiaz of Gujarat, sent by the Mamluk Sultan to 
expel the Portuguese from India under the com mand of Admiral Amir 
Hussein, in 1508. The Viceroy arrived at Dabul, which was then a 
place of great trade and considerable wealth, on the 30th ot December 
1508. He landed and dividing his troops into three bodies attacked 
the three gates of the city simultaneously. Although defended with 
desperate valour, the enemy was taken in flank and routed, the town 
sacked and then fired. Luiz de Camoens refers to this action thus: — 

'' Tal, antes que no seio de Cambaia 

Entre Francisco irado, na opulenta 

Cidade de Dabul a espada afia, 

Abaixando— Ihe a tumida ousadia." — Lusiadas, Canto 
X, est. 34. 
Mr. Aubertin has translated it as follows : — 

** So, e'en before Cambaia's gulf he reach, 

Francisco furious, brooking no delays. 

On DabuFs wealthy city whets his blade, 

And low is all its tumid daring laid.'' 
The destruction of this opulent city is said to have been ordered 
by the General to prevent his soldiers realizing great riches by 
plunder, which mis;ht have rendered them unwilling to follow him 
in carrying out his further designs. He left Dabul soon after 
and went to Bombay. Correa writes : — " The Viceroy departed 
from Dabul, passed by Chaul, which he did not enter to avoid 
delay, and cast anchor at Bombay, where the people, seeing 
our fleet, terrified fled away. Our men captured many cows 
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and some blacks, who were found hiding among the bushes, of whom 
the good were kept and the rest killed. The Viceroy, happening to 
see a well-disposed black being carried by a man, took him and or* 
dered that he be set free if he would take oath, according to his law, 
to convey a letter from him to Diu and give it to Malik Eiaz. He 
would be pleased and do him good. The poor black was delighted 
with his freedom, and swore that he would carry the letter, which was 
done. The letter was given to Malik Eiaz twenty days before the 
arrival of the fleet." Leridas, Vol. I., pp. 926, 927. 

The above is a literal translation from the Lendas, But the other 
chroniclers differ fromCorrea somewhat in dates. According to them 
the Viceroy left Dabul on the oih of January, 1509, he then took a 
barge in the Bombay harbour, from which the Portuguese obtained 
supplies, of which they had run short. On the 25th of January he 
arrived at Mahim where the people, awe-struck at what had taken 
place Rt Dabul, fled from the fort to the mountains, and the fleet was 
enabled to land for wood and other provisions without any opposi- 
tion. Francisco dc Almeida went next to Diu, where he arrived on 
the 2nd of February 1509, and defeated a Mahomedan fleet which 
consisted of more than one hundred ships. He left for Portugal on 
the 19th of November 1509, and at the Saldanha Bay was killed by 
a band of Hottentots. He died kneeling on the sand, struck through 
the throat by a dart. Thus ended the dramatic career of the first 
Portuguese Viceroy. A sad but a fit epilogue to the life of one 
whose conduct was mercilessly atrocious, who wantonly slaughtered 
poor Bombay Kolis, whom Gaspar Correa calls blacks, to be in his 
turn killed by the genuine African blacks. 

Gaspar Corroa is, after all, the best authority on the Portuguese 
history in India for the first half of the ICth century. His his- 
tory begins in 1497 and ends in 1550. From 1512 to 1550 he was 
a contemporary witness to the events he records. He died in Goa, 
but the date of his death is unknown. FernSo Lopes de Castan- 
heda, who wrote his Historia da India, came to India in 1528, but his 
history ends at the first seige of Diu in 1538. Joao de Barros, 
styled the Portuguese Livy, just as Correa is named the Portugaese 
Poly bias, is a trustworthy authority. He was not in India, but 
from his position in the India Offico had uncommon opportunities to 
obtain reliable and accurate information. He was born in 1496 and 
died in 1570. Diogo do Couto continued his Decadas^ and carried 
them to 1600. Manoel de Faria e Souza, who wrote in Castilian, 
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made a compilation, carrying the history to 1640. It M'as traus- 
lated into English in 1695. Being the only work known to the 
English speaking people, save a few short extracts from the other 
chronicles, he is more frequently quoted. But, for all practical 
purposes Correa, Barros and Couto are the best authorities for the 
history of Bombay, although there are others of considerable merit, 
whom I shall refer to in dealing with the course of this period, 
especially during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The second descent of the Portuguese fleet on the Bombay 
coast was in 1517, during the governorship of Lopo Scares de 
Albergaria, when Dom Joao de Monroyo with seven fnstas or 
pinnaces entered the Bandora creek and defeated the commandant 
of the Mdhim fort. Barros writes: — " He (Barros calls him Monroy J 
arrived at the river Mahim, where he found a ship coming from the 
Red Sea, loaded with merchandise. The men, to save themselves 
and their goods entered the river and went aground. They saved 
themselyes with the best they had, and the rest was taken by our 
men, who carried them all to Chaul. Of this capture, the Captain of 
M^him, named Xeqnejij, took great affront, not only on account of 
the ship being captured before his eyes, but also for having bom- 
barded his fortress. On the departure of our men he hastily des- 
patched three well equipped pinnaces after them to stop the passage 
at the Chaul Point. As it was the beginning of the rainy season, 
our men were returning to Goa and were rather careless. But his 
thoughts were all in vain. Having attacked our men, the latter 
behaved in such a manner that his pinnaces took to flight.'* Vecada^, 
III, Liv. I, Cap. Ill, Tome III, Pt. I., p. 71. 

When the Portuguese began to build their fortress in Chaul, the 
Gujarat fleet went again and again to obstruct it. This led to frequent 
marauding expeditions to the Bombay coast, which did not cease nntil 
the cession of Bassein and its dependencies to the Crown of Portugal ; 
although hostilities were for a long time continued elsewhere. Qaspar 
Correa tells us that in 1521, during the Governorship of Dom Duarte 
de Menezes, his brother Dom Luiz equipped a powerful fleet to fight 
the pinnaces of Malik Eiaz, who was trying to disturb the building 
operations at Chaul. The Gujnrdt fleet ^Yn8 so harassed and eventually 
grew so weak by repeated losses that, without fighting, it withdrew 
from the sea to Bombay, where the Portuguese were in the habit of 
going from Chaul occasionally in quest of the enemy's ships, until they 
were able to sail freely in the harbour. (Lendas, Vol. II,,p. G81.) 
10 c 
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The grayest incident of the period, however, was the naval battle 
in the Bombay harbour in 1529, on the day after Shrove Tuesday, 
daring the Qovernorship of Lopo Vaz de Sautpaio, which resulted 
m the towns of Th^na, Bandora, and Karanja sending a peaceful 
embassy, instead of resisting, as the others had done, and offering 
to pay tribute to the Portuguese. The chroniclers differ somewhat 
in details, but absolutely agree as to the main incidents of the fights 
Gaspar Correa, as a contemporary writer, and probably an eye-witness 
to the event, deserves the most credence, and I shall therefore quote 
him here in preference to other writers. 

Correa writes a long and diffuse account, which will not lose 
much in interest by considerable condensation. He says, that 
the Governor Sampaio started from Ghaul with a large fleet 
with the object of taking Diu. The wind being contrary,. hi» 
fleet came to an auchor before a little island, where were the pinnaces 
of the great Captain Alixa. This name is written differently by 
various chroniclers; Andrada, in his Chronica de D. Joao JILy calb 
him Aly Alaxa ; Castanheda, in his Hlstoria da India, Halixa, and 
fiarros, in his Decadas da Asia, Alixiah. I shall call him Ali Shah. 
This Ali Shah, then, seeing that the Portuguese fleet was near the 
islet, went away with his rowing boats to the Thana river. The 
Portuguese taking advantage of a fore-wind, sailed the next day to 
the mouth of the TLana river, and cast anchor there, because the 
wind was again unfavourable. Forty pinnaces of Ali Shah, out of 
the sixty-eight of which his whole fleet consisted, emboldened by their 
gool rowing, placed themselves to the windward of the Portuguese 
fleet, at the distance of a cannon-shot, with the prows directed to the 
galleons, and discharged a volley of shots> which did not reach the 
fleet, as they were at a distance, and then withdrew to the river. 

The Governor did not wish his men to return the volley, nor to pursue 
the attacking party, in spite of the scoifing and jeers of his oflicers. 
During the night, however, tlie Governor sent Vincente Gorrea, with 
his fast-sailing catur to reconnoitre the enemy. He saw all the boats 
drawn to the landing, except two, which were watching at the mouth 
of the river. When Correa gave this news to the Governor, he was sent 
back to spy them until the next morning. The fleet of Ali Shah, who 
was second u»der the command of a son of Kamel Malik (Gamalma- 
luco),the Captain or Governor of Diu, then went to the N^gothna river. 
This fleet consisted of twenty well-equipped galliots, with galleries on 
the stem, and in them the Kornns of many pictures (Jinhdo nas po^a9 
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^randes bayleos^ e nelles alcoroes de muitas pinturas); These 
** korans of many pictures ** were most probably texts from the sacred 
book of the Mahomcdans with caligraphic flourishes resembling 
pictures. Sampaio followed them to tke mouth of the N&gothna 
riTer. Here Heitor da Silreira offered himself to fight the fleet of Ali 
Shah, and, with the consent of the Governor, sailed with twenty-six 
fustas and catnrs, entered the river, defeated the enemy, and returned 
to the fleet with a booty of twenty-seven fustas, the rest being burnt 
or lost. Heitor da Silveira then went in pursuit of Ali Shib, who 
had retreated to a fortress, which, though apparently weak, was well 
defended. Here Silveira, with five hundred men, laid waste the 
bnd, seizing and killing the Moors, and returning with much artil- 
lery. Now, the Tanadar of Th^na, to escape further injury from 
Silveira, made himself tributary, and paid two thousand pardaos in 
gold, promising to pay that sum yearly, to which Silveira agreed. 
(Lendas, Vol. III., pp. 289-297, and pp. 300, 301.) 

After this victory the Governor retreated with his fleet to the Bay 
of Bombay, where he received with acclamation and praise Heitor da 
Silveira, ** full of glory and triumph,** as Baros says. The Governor 
then returned on the 20th of March 1529 to Goa, leaving Heitor da 
Silveira in Bombay with twenty bargantins, two galliots, and three 
hundred men to harass the coast up to the Bay of Cambay during the 
rest of the fair season, and then return before the monsoon to "Chaul. 

It was during this time, from March to May 1529, that Heitor da 
Silveira, with his three hundred men, made repeated incursions into 
Che island of Bombay, and probably also the other islands of the group, 
and gave to Bombay, the name of a ilka da boa vida, ** the island of 
the good life,*' from the pleasant days they spent there, with much 
game and plenty of meat and rice. It proved an agreeable resting- 
place, as stated by I). Joio de Castro, in his Primeiro Roieiro da 
Cesta da India ; desde Goa ate Pii*, written in 1538-39, and published 
by Captain Diogo Kopke at the city of Porto or O Porto in 1843. It 
•also contains excellent descriptions of the Kanheri and Elephanta 
cave-templcF, ss well as of the islands in the Bombay harbour. The 
name of a ilhu da boa vida is said to have been a nickname or a nom 
de guerre given by Silveira s troops to the island, although D. Joao de 
Castro himself calls the island Bombau But to this I shall have to 
allude hereafter in greater detail. 

After resting for some time in Bombay, Silveira went first to 
NAgothna, and then to Bassein, which he found fortified and well 
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defended. Ali Shdh was encamped here again with 8,500 men, but 
Silveira stormed the fortifications, slaughtered many men, plundered 
and burnt the city of Bassein, and then returned to Bombay, where 
the chieftain of Thdna, who appears to have been a Hindu, became, 
as said above, a tributary to the Portuguese. Barros concludes this 
tragic event thus : — 

"Having the Xeque (Shaik appears to have been the title of the local 
chieftain) of the city of Thdna, which is four leagues up the Bassein 
river, learnt what Eitor (thus writes Barroa for Eeitor) da Silveira 
had done and what the Portuguese could do to him, that city being 
nhabited by people who live by trade of silk-cloths, which they 
weave there, and of which there are many looms ; and fearing that 
Eitor da Silveira might come up to his city and destroy it, sent him 
an ambassador to the effect that he was anxious to be a vassal of, and 
tributary to, the king of Portugal, being willing to pay a tribute of 
four thousand pardaos, in order to remain in peace and security. And 
because Th^na, both on account of past scarcity and of war with the 
Portuguese by sea had then become very poor, and the trade was not 
so active as before, he would give the first year three thousand par- 
daos. He sent immediately two thousand as the first instalment and 
pledge, while peace was being made, the rest in the meantime remain- 
ing unpaid. Eitor da Silveira, having no sulficient troops to attack 
such a great thing as that city, both in situation and grandeur, ac- 
cepted without a reply what was offered, and then sent back the am- 
bassador, stating that he was going to Chaul, where he was called by 
the Governor, with whom they could settle the contracts there/' 
DeeadaSylV., Liv., IL, Cap. XVL, Tome IV., Part I., pp. 223-22-4. 
Diogo du Couto, who was a record-keeper in the Archives of Goa 
{Torre do tombo)^ writes on the same subject thus : — *' In the river 
they (the Portuguese) captured three taurine loaded with very excel- 
lent timber, which they immediately sent to Goa, and which the Gov. 
ernor was pleased to receive for the repair of the fleet. The neigh- 
bouring tanadars were so frightened after this that Thana offered to 
Eitor da Silveira four thousand pardaos of annua] tribute, which was 
accepted, and of which writings were made, but cannot now be found , 
nor are they necessary, since the direct lordship over these lands became 
afterwards better confirmed by the cession which the Sultan Baha- 
dur, King of Cambay, made of them to the kings of Portugal.'* 
Becadas, IV., Liv., V., Cap. VI., Tome IV., Part I., pp. 368-369. 
Now follows one of the most interesting historical events that 
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Bombay ever witnessed during the sixteeiuh tentory. It was the 
arrival of a great Portuguese fleet, collected by the Governor, Nuno 
da Cuuha, for the capture of Diu. A grand naval review was held 
in the Bombay harbour, and a parade r>u the island. It was perhaps 
the largest fleet that had lor ages been seen in the Bombay waters, 
comprising four hundred vessels of all seizes and description. They 
were assembled under the command of Nuno da Cunha, Governor- 
General of India, the worthy son of tlie great navijjator, Tristram da 
Cunha^ pafris forti's filius forflor whosie name three islands in the 
Atlantic bear to this day. He was the master-spirit of that glorious 
pleiad of warriors and sailors who at that epoch used to swarm the 
Indian seas. When he was reviewing the soldiers and seamen 
paraded on the site of the present Esplanade, on the very ground, 
perhaps, where now stand the buildings belonging to the humble 
namesake of the great General, and in one of which those lines are 
written, it must, indeed, have been a splendid spectacle, when — 
*-Kv*n to the dullest peasant standing by 
Who fasten'd still on him a wandering eye. 
He seem'd the mai^ter-spirit of the land.*' 

Kuno da Cunha, a true Christian hero, because a man of char- 
acter and of ideal goodness, carried his probity to the extent of 
paying to the King the value of the iron chain with which he would be 
buried in the Sea, for he had incurreil no other debt. And his stern 
old father presented himself next to the King and offered to pay the 
price of the iron chain which sank his son's corpse. How diftercr.t 
from the greedy and grasping money w-orshippers of the day ! 

Imagination delights to dwell on such sublime traits of character, 
and on such scenes as these soldiers witnessed, in their quaint, gaudy 
costumes of the time, moving on the then desolate island of Bombav 
having for a backgronud the array of vessels lying at anchor in the 
harbour, and all jireparing to sail for the conquest of Diu. One CRn 
well conjure up glorious forms and brilliant visions, which not only 
make up for the past gloomy solitude of the desolate island, but 
render it bright with the present active and lively population. An J 
with prophetic foresight of similar pageants in this city, more th?.u 
three centuries later, when General Napier was sailing to Abyssinia 
for the conquest of Magdala, and General Roberts to Karachi on 
the way to Afghanistan for the conquest of Khandahar, one neeJ 
not despair of seeing Bombay rising to be the metropolis of India. 

It may be worth while to add here a few details of the life of Nuno 
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da Cunha. At Dhi, a soldier's head being struck by a cannon-ball he 
exclaimed — Humiliate capita vestra heo/ Humble your heads to God,* 
well-known words of the Christian liturgy. On his death-^bed on board 
the ship sailing home, when the chaplain asked him if his remains 
should be carried to Portugal, he uttered the indignant Scipio's words — 
*Ingrata patria ! Ossjt mea non possilebis^* * ungrateful country, thou 
shall not possess my bones.' These were also the words of Camoens. 
These Portuguese were great men because they had strength of 
character, human dignity and an unshakeable faith in the Supreme. 
Their work was the best, because it contained no atom of selfishness 
or idea of personal aggrandizement. Like the greatest works of art 
which arc executed by men who forget themselves in their work^ 
their deeds of gallantry and valour were impersonal and spiritual, for 
spirituality is the secret of heroism. And yet a generation or two 
later how degenerate were their successors, merely crawling upon the 
earth with no better ambition than to hoard up the dust, no nobler 
occupation than mean and petty scrambling for ease and its comforts, 
and no higher hope than absolute forgetfulness after death. 

Like the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira, Nuno da Cunha's army must 
have been too glad to spend some pleasant days on '^ the Island of the 
Good Life," where there were beautiful groves of trees, much gsme, 
and abundance of meat and rice. D^ Joao de Castro, describing in hia 
Roteiro, the island of Bombay in 1538, just eight years after the 
review, says : — ** The land of this island is very low and covered with 
great and beautiful groves of trees. There is much game, and abund- 
ance of meat and rice, and there is no remembrance of any scarcity. 
Now-a-days, it is called the Island of the Good Life, a name given to 
it by Heitor da Silveira, because when his fleet was cruising on this 
coast, his soldiers had great refreshment and enjoyment there." 

Camoens, the soldier-poet^ seems to have had them in his mind 
when he wrote this graceful stanza : — 

** Mas 08 fortes mancebos, que na praia 

Punham os p^s de terra cubi^osos ; 

Que nao ha nenhum delles que nao saia 

De acharem ca9a agreste desejosos ; 

Nao cuidam, pue sem la^o ou redes caia 

Ca9a naquelles montes deleitosos 

Tao suave, domestica e benina 

Qual ferida Iha tinha j4 Erycina.'' 

LusiadaSf Canto JX, est* 66. 
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Sir Richard Burton has translated it thus, — 

*'But the stout seamen when their feet were set 
ashore, all hastened to greet the strand ; 
nor was there any who his ship had quit 
sans hopes of finding game upon the land : 
None think such game that needs ue springe ne net 
on those fair hillocks thus would come to hand ; — 
BO hien^ so bonny, so benign a prey 
by Venus cast lore — wounded in their way.'* 

The Lusiads, Vol. II, p. 349. 

These charming lines from what is styled the romantic Canto of 
the Lusiads induce me to make a brief digression into a field appa- 
rently foreign to the history of Bombay ; but, barring anachronism, 
they seem to be allusive to this island. As Duperron de Castera, 
in his Lusiade published in Paris in 1735, remarks, the fictions of 
Camoens are the more marvellous because they are all founded on 
history. Sont d'autant plus marveilleusesj qu'elUs out toutes leur 
fondemeiit dans Vhisioire, 

In 1875 in a memoir, entitled ''An Historical and Archaeological 
Sketch of the Island of Angediva," published in the Journal of the B. 
B. of the Royal Asiatic Society, I had ventured to make my maiden 
attempt at the already vast literature of the Lusiads identifying the 
enchanting allegory of the ilha namorada with Angediva. I described 
then the celebrated episode of the Isle of Loves, or the Ilha dos 
Amor €8, as others style it. Since then it has assumed the form of 
a Iitei*ar7 controversy, which promises to be highly instructive. * 

One of the Portuguese commentators of the Lusiads, the Morgado 
de Matheus, in his edition of 1817, writes thus, — ''Then follows 
the most beautiful fiction of the island which Venus conducts and 
disposes to receive her prot^g^s, the discoverers of India, that they 
may there rest, and to bestow gifts for accomplishing their glorious 
enterprise. This proves that the island is imagined, not in the Indian 
seas but near the term of Gama's voyage." This bold conception 
is adorned and treated with all the graces of poetry. Nowhere has 
the Bard allowed his fancy to flow with more warmth and voluptuous- 
ness. The description of the ground and the gardens of the 
floating island ; the chance meeting of the Portuguese and the 
Nymphs ; and all the preparations for the Feast of Delight, ofier the 
most charming pictures ever painted by the rich and amorous 
fancy of Camoens — ^pictures which a Tasso might imitate, but not 
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excel. One marvels how the poet, in drawing these dellclons 
scenes, not only avoids offending delicacy, but rather excites the 
soul to generous sentiment by his explanation of the romantic 
episode. Surely its detractors never compared it with parallel 
passages in other poems ; or they would have detected the higher 
art which covers the canvas with tints so lively, so shining, and yet 
so inoffensive to pure taste. The noble character of Camoens, raised 
above the bards by tenderness of heart united with manliness and 
magnanimity, here becomes conspicuous. 

An English commentator, Mr. John Adamson, writing in 1820, 
says : — ** We now have the lovely fiction of the island, which Venus 
created to receive her favourites, the discoverers of India, where they 
might rest from their fatigues, and where she should recompense them 
for having achieved so glorious an enterprise. This proves (as if it 
were material) that this island is imaginary, and not placed in the 

Indian seas, but nearer to the close of the voyage of Gama 

Our admiration of it is excited, because in the display of these 
delights, Camoens neither offends any honest feeling, nor delicacy ; but 
rather encourages the contrary by the explanation which he gives of 
the enchanting allegory." Memoirs, etc., Vol. II., pp. 50-51. 

Thus these two commentators agree, Mr. Adamson's opinion being 
but a more echo of the Morgado's criticism. As for the detractors of 
the Lusiads, the first in the list is the chaste author of the Pucelle 
iVOtleanSj tlie builder of the Temple of Love in Canto IX of the 
Ilenriade. Voltaire has based his opinion of the Lusiads on the 
French translation by Duperron de Castcra, who did not knoir 
well Ponugucsc, of which language Mr. J. Aubertin, speaking of 
himself, says " there are few Englishmen who are more at home in 
that difficult language," pud yet even his translation is far from correct, 
as shown by Sir Richard Burton in his Lusiads. See Vol. IIL, 
pp. 172-173. 

Voltaire, judging the poem from Duperron de Castera's *• loose 
unpoctical paraphrase of the Lusiads" as Mickle calls it, wrote of the 
episode of the Island of Venus thus : — '* Camoens apres d'etre aban- 
donn6 saus reserve a la description voluptueuse de cette ile, et dcs 
plaisirs oii les Portugais sent plong6s s'avise d* informer le leoteur 
que toute cette fiction no signifie autre chose que le plaisir qn'un 
honncte homme sent i faire son devoir. Mais il faut avouer 
qu'nne ile enchantee, dont V6aus est la deesse, et oi!i des nymphes 
carcssent des matelots apr^s unvoyage de long cours, ressemble plus 
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)L iln inasico d\\m8terdam qu'a qiielque chose trhonn^te. J* appretids 
qu'un traduntear du Camoens pretend que dans ee poeme V^'nus 
aigoifie la Saiiite Vierge, et que Mars est (Vidennment J 'sus Christ. 
A la bonne heure, je ne ni*y oppose pas ; mais favoiie que je ne 
iii^en serais pas npenju*'* 6&'«e>rw Comjpteles de Voltaire^ Paris, 1877, 
vol. Vin., p. 335. 

Voltaire was evidently prejudiced against the poem from Dnperron 
de Castera suppressing and lowering the most poetical passages, and 
substituting French tinsel in its place. As early as 1773, writing 
to La Harpe on his Ode $nr la Nioigaiion, he says :— ** J'ai vu avec 
yraud plaisir le fantome du Cap de Bonne Esperance, plus majestiieux 
ct plus terrible dans vous que dans Caraoens, Vous faites fr'mir 
Ic lecteur suf les dangers de la navigation, et ie moment d'apres vous 
lui donnez envie-de s'embarquer." Pectus inaniter aiigis^^—lbid 
vol. XLVLIC, p. 449. And when La Harpe translated the Lnsiads, 
Voltaire wrote again in 1776 to M. De Vimes thus: — ** Je crois que 
c'est k vos booths que je dois cc Camoens, et je vous en remercie, 
quoique je ne le croie pas tout a fait digne d'avoir it: traduit par 
Mr. de La Harpe **—tb\d, vol. L,, p. 94. 

It was M. Julius Mickle, however, who as early as 1776 could take 
the right view of the episode when he wrote : — "The description is 
warm indeed, but it is chaate as the first lores of Adam and Gve in 
Milton, and entirely free from the grossness to be found in Dante, 
Aristo, Spenser, and in Milton himself. " — Dissert. CXXXIX. 

Fortunately, in spite of this tirade against the Portuguese epopee, 
the sage pf Fern«»y had the magnanimity to conclude his critique 
thus:—*' Tout cela prouve enfiu que Touvrage est plein de grandes 
beaut's, puisque depuis deux cent ans il fait les d iices d*une nation 
spirituelle qno doit en couuaitre les fautes." 

In reality, if the immense episode of the ilha doa Amores or the 
Isle of Loves is aileg;orical, and has the faults of the fairest scenes 
that poetry creates, the same may be said of the island of Calypso and 
the garden of Alciuous in the Odyssey, of the Elysium of Virgil in the 
^neid, of Dante's Terrestrial Paradise in his Purgatorio, of Ariosto's 
False Aloina's em pery in the Orlando Furioso, of Spenser's Mount 
Acidale in the Faery Queen, and in Tasso's Paradise of Armida in the 
Oerusalemme Liberata. 

The whole work has thv charm of a classical poem. Montesquieu 
writes : — "La d'couverte de Mozambique, de M^linde et de Calecut 
a ^t^ chants par le Ciimoens, dont le poeme fait sentir quelque chose 
11 c 
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des charmes de TOdysse et de la magnificence de TEn^ide.'^ 
Southey also, referring to the allegory, says that, though perhapt 
pushed too far, it is quite pnre from everything of the MalusanimuSf 
and that the whole Canto represents an elaborate canvas of exquisite 
conception and colouring. CU Aubertin's Introduction^ p. XLV. 

But there are many translators and commentators, both national and 
foreign, who are not satisfied with the miracnlous floating island, pre- 
pared by Venus with the assistance of Cupid and the Nereids, like 
another Deios, for the reception and entertainment of the returning 
mariners, being a mere allegory. They have sought and believe to 
have found the material basis upon which the superstructure of the 
episode of the Enchanted Island is raised, poetic genius only impart- 
ing to it a hallowed renown, just as the genius of Milton once 
conferred fame on the now desolate island of Ormuz. 

It is said that only a dweller in the summer sky of Portugal 
could realize the accurate picture of the cultivated pastoral soenery 
as in the following lines : — 

** Por entre pedras alvas se deriva > 

A sonorosa lympha fugitiva " 

Csnto IX., est 54. 
'• Midst the white rocks, above, their source derive 
The streams sonorous, sweet and fugitive." 

But such a scenery of streams flowing among white hollow stones 
is not unknown in India. 

The Morgado de Matheus, however, places the island of Venns in 
the Atlantic and Manoel Correa in his Commentario, p. 250, states 
that several scholars believe the fiction to refer to the island of St. 
Helena. Humboldt in his Cosmo9, after praising Camoens for his 
fine sea-pictures, notices thHt the vegetation of the island belongs to 
Southern Europe. Manoel de Faria e Souza, in his Commentario 
h Lusiadas C. IX E. 53, supports the view that the island of Venns 
has its counterpart both in history and in geography. Quoting* 
then, the Decadas of Joao de Barros (I L. 5 C, 11) he believes that 
it could not be the island of St. Helena, lying to the west of thd 
Cape of Good Hope, and places it eastwards, identifying it with the 
island of Angediva. Amidst this perplexity and anxiety at the 
same time to discover the latitude and longitude of the Fabled Isle, 
Ignacio Garcez Ferreira in his Lus. lUus. T 11, p. 210, N. 161, agrees 
with Faria and Souza, while Jos6 Gomes Monteiro, in his letter to 
Thomas Norton, expresses his conviction that it is Zanzibar, a con^ 
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'miction shared by Sir R. Burton, who writes: — "Ta speak as h 
traFeller. The Isle of Love embodied the sense of self-esteem, the 
satisfactioD, the revenge of success, and the ** rapture of repose '* 
following a successful exploit fuU of diificulty, hardship, pain and 
xlanger. Everj explorer knows it right well.. Camoens has ex- 
pressed it, has embodied it in the guise of glorious allegory. This 
episode is a triumph of genius and art, of tact and taste, of glowing 
language and of suggestive delicacy. I have rendered every line 
literally ; and the reader will agree with me that only fiilse shame 
and mock modesty can find fault with, a single word. . . . 

• • . . . But a passage in Osorio (de Reb. Emm., II.) haa 
suggested Zanzibar Iisland ; and I am convinoed that he is right."— 
The Liuiads, vol. IV., p. 653. 

If it is at all necessary for a poetica.! allegory to have the material 
base, it is not essential that it should be found only in the islands 
visited by the great A.dnural Vasco daQama, although history would 
absolutely demand such a precision. The poetic fiction could well 
Inspire itself in. any other source more or less remote,, but suitable to 
the temper, decking, out its pictures in the most lively colours. 

And what more fruitful source for such aninspi ration could Camoens 
find than the description of the* Ilha da Boa Fida (the Island of the 
Good Life) by the soldiers of Heitor da. Silveira, many of whose 
veterans must have been contemporary of the Portuguese Yirgil. 
Here was an island, as if floating, on water in. the midst of a beautiful 
group of islands, not peopled perhaps by the Nymphs,.the Nereids and 
Naiads, but by some winsome ELolis of the Negrito^ ^JP^t- ^^^ ^he sea 
all round, and rivers, springs, trees, and mountains in the adjacent 
islands, including the grottoes on the Gharapuri isle^ to complete 
the scenery of Bo^nbay, which might be envied by even Tethys, with 
»il her progeny of the Oceanids and the numerous river-gods. 

The Koieiro ol D. Joao de Castro must have been, known to Luis 
de Camoens.. He may ha.ve read there the charming^ descrip- 
tion of the pleasant days spent by the soldiers of Heitor da Siiveira 
ou the island of Bombai, as IX Joao de Castra calls it» Here was an 
island covered with great and beautiful groves of trees, much game, 
aa<i abundance of meat and rice, where the soldiers of Heitor da 
Siiveira had great refreshment and enjoyment. And in the absence 
X)f the Roteirot or of any tradition, from* the survivors of the 
.troops and seameo of Siiveira, our modern Homer, blind and poor as 
bis Greek prototype, coold easily fi'id in his friend, Garcia da Orta, 
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the proprietor of the island of Boujl)ay, every informntion abotiC 
the picturesque island. This learned nnd accurate observer, whosd 
glowing accounts of the beauties existing naqnella minha ilka (id that 
my island), as he says in his Cofloqaufs cla Inditi, to which splendid 
work on spices and drugs the poet had contributed an Ode, ad- 
dressed to the Viceroy, Count of Redondo, the first verses printed, 
perhaps^ mijcht well have heen to Camoens a fountain of inspiration. 
The conclusion then to be drawn from the above fncta ih that if 
the charming epi^^ode of the Ue of Venus is to assume a material* 
form, it must adopt neither St. Helena, nor Angediva or Zanzibar, 
but Bombay. 

As a description, which is said to be superior in many respects to 
the Italian poet's expressive beauty of Armida'a Magic Garden, there 
are in this romantic Canto words, phrases and lines which seeui, 
indeed, to have been intended to l>e applied to Bombay. Onde a 
costa fazia huma enseada, ' Where the const fi>rms a bay for resting 
place ;* Trea fornhosos outeiros se mostrauam, • Three- beaatio us mountii 
rise nobly to the view ;' N' httni valle ameno que o outeiro fen'\0 
^In a soft Tsle, which mounts divide ;* and many sncb descriptird 
traits and features of the island of Venus seems to pourtray the 
picturesque island of Bombay, with its spleiulid wide bay, the 
three mounts of .Malabar, Kambata and Mazagon or BhaudiirTUa, 
and ** the soft vale" which these hills divide. 

The anachronic difficulty of Bombay not having been on the track 
of the great admiral and his companions in 141^7.89, nor known 
t<> the Portuguese until a decade later, does not militate against the 
conjecture. The i^Und is of course imaginary, not placed in tkt 
Indian seas, but somewhere near to the close of the vuyage of dis- 
covery. But the bold invention of Camoens is adorned with the gracei 
of a fertile imagination. His description of the island, the pleasure 
grounds and the fea>t of delights, carries him through all tko«e 
corners of the globe where his Mnse leads him. And among these^ 
the island of Boml>ay may well have inspired him the fiction of 
*' Love's Own Island. " In this poetic creation, moreover, Camoeua 
not only adheres to classical models, but blends the Greek with Hindu 
mythology. His aim was to prove that the great and the good are 
admitted to drink the amrita of the Mount Meru in the company 
of the immortals who people the Grecian Olympus. And his 
nymph-espousals and immortal brides have been derived from the 
Indian Gandharvas or celt* stial musicians. 
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I need not apologize for so loog a parent Itesis in the body 
oftbe work, dealing with the Lusiads ; for I belieye that among; 
modern poets Luiz ile Camoens is one vrho conveys to the render a 
dignified idea of human nature, a love of virtne and of glorj, calcu— 
iated to incite an imitation of great and heroic actions, besides the 
allnsion I presume he has made to Bombay. 

"The LuMad/* says Mr. John Adamson, "if it were more fre- 
quently read in the original, would produce heroes. Bouchardo» 
laidy that after reading Homer, he fancied himself twenty feet m 
height ; but with howmuoh greater reason might a Portuguese imagia* 
himself thus high after having read his Camoens ?"— Op. cfl., 
Vol. II., p. 56; 

It is sfcid that Lope de Vega was a warm admirer of Camoens, 
and various passages in his works testify to the high estimation in 
which he held the Portuguese epic, Mauoel de Faria e Souza, whir 
was the intimate friend of Lope de Vega, states that the illustrious 
Spaniard tdld him that, in order to dispel the gloom with which his 
mind xni^lit be oppressed from any casual trouble or misfortune, he 
usually appealed to the work of Camoens. 

At the seige of Colombd, in Ceylon, where blazed the last spark of 
the ancient valour of the Portuguese in the East, the only consolation 
and encouragement the Portuguese soldiers, when pressed with 
misery and the pang;! of hunger^ derived during their painful 
marches, was by rehearsing the stanzas from the Lasiads. It is now 
time to close the parenthesis. 

(Caspar Con*ea describes in two chapters the great expeditionary 
force that Nuno da Cunha collected in Goa. It was the largest army 
ever seen in India {que foi a mayor que nunca oute na India), 
Then he also tells of a review of all the army on the island ot 
Bombay (eomo o Govemador na ilha de Bombaxm fe% dlardo de 
toda armada). He writes:— ** The Governor awaited the junction 
<^f the whole expedition at the Island of Bombaim, of which 
he made a muster, taking a roll from each captain of the 
Porta)(uese soldiers and sailors and of the captive slaves who 
could fight and help, and the nnmber of mnsketeers, and of 
the people, such as servants. And taken together, he found 
in the whole fleet, including captains and noblemen {Hdalgoe), all 
Portugpiese, with pilots and masters, besides 2,000 Malabarese and 
Kanarese soldiers from Goa, 8,000 slaves fit to fight, and among the 
hUter be fonnd more than 3,000 musketeers and AOUO satire sailot % 
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able to roir, besides the sailors of janks, who exceeded 800, who» 
with women, married and single, and people taking goods and pro- 
Yisions to sell, and menial servants, the whole number being more 
than 30,000 souls. TheGoTemor was astonished to see snch a mul- 
titude, and, fearing that there might not be sutficient food, he waa 
drtermined to check and send back the greater part of the families to 
CbauL But he consulted his captains, who assured him that each 
person in the fleet had food enough to last him for moro than fiye 
months. This statement gave the Governor much pleasure, and he 
was at ease {ficou descangido)." — Hid, Vol. III., p. 392. 

This took place in 153 L. Then the fleet proceeded to Daman, 
which place was speedily captured, and then northwards. On arrival 
at the island of Bete (Shial Bet Island)^ on the 7th of February 
1531, Nano da Cunha landed^ and after a fierce fight almost 
annihilated the Moors. His soldiers called the island after that a 
Ilka do9 MorloSt ''the Island of the Dead," just as the soldiers of 
Heitor da Silveira had called Bombay a Ilka da Boa Fida, ** the 
Island of the Good Life." 

The four years that had elapsed between the review on tl^e island of 
Bombay in January 1581, and the cession of the island of Bassein, 
with the adjoining territory, to the Portuguese, on the 2 3rd of De- 
cember 1534, were a period of constant hostilities. I shall abridge as 
much as possible from, G«spar Correa^ who appeara to have had an 
aetive personal share in these transactions, the length y account of 
not less than seven chapters of his Lendcu, as they bear a close relar 
tion to the history of Bombay, and have never been translated. 

On his return to Goa in March 1531, Nuno da Cunha left An- 
tonio da Saldanha with si&ty sail to cruise in the Bay of Cambay, 
and to do all damage to the enemj. Saldanha took Gogo, and burnt 
the city and many ships. The same fate befell the towns of Balsar* 
Surat, Tarapur, Mahim, Khelve, and Agasi. Saldanha then re- 
turned to Gba. The Governor now sent Diogo da Silveira to plun- 
der the GujaHit coast, but he found there very little to do, as the coa^t 
was nearly depopulated. He then went to the fort of Thina and 
asked the Tanadar to pay the tribute he had promised to Heitor 
da Silveira. But by the instigation of Mnlik Toklo, the Tanadar re- 
fascd to pay the tribute, whereupon Diogo da Silveira and his men 
landed and plundered Thana. Then loading three ships with silk and 
linen cloth, he sailed back to the sea notwithstanding the great 
■hallowness of the river. On his way to Chaul he entered the Bandora 
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ereek and captured a ship with rice cargo. Having thus again brought 
ThAna, Baniiora, Mahim, and Bombay under tribute, he proceeded to 
Chaulin April 1?.32. 

The 6«»vemor was highly pleased with the great service rendered 
by Diogo da SiWeira, who also gave him very useful information about 
Bassein. He snid that it was a seaport town of great trade, where 
ships used to resort and convey timber to Mekkn, for the building of 
the Turkish fleet in the Red Sea. ft was then resolved to attack 
Bassein, and to destroy the fortifications which were being 8trength« 
ened. It was not deemed necessary to occupy it, as Chanl was so 
near ; but if Bassein were taken and a fortress built there from this 
place fleets might easily sail and attack Cambay, being at the same 
time so close to Din, when Chaul would be given up. 

About the end of December 1532, Nuno da Cunha advanced to 
Bassein with 100 vessels manned by 2,000 Portuguese, all splendid 
soldiers (muy Inzt'da genie), and 800 Kanarese archers from Goa. 
The chapter XXXVII. of Volume III. of the Lendas gives a 
most interesting description of the assault against Bassein. Although 
it was garrisoned by 12,000 troops, the Portuguese were able to 
dash against the fort, take it by storm and raze it to the ground. 
There is also a charming description in it of the manners of the time ; 
of the rel'gions procession, carrying a crucifix, the singing of the hymn 
of St. Sebastian, — for it was on the day dedicated to this saint, the 
20th of January, that the assault was given — by the Vicar-General 
Bastigo Pirps, the same priest who was the chief chaplain in the fleet 
that was reviewed in the Bombay harbour two years before. He was 
assisted by two monks, Frei Pedro, (Commissary of the Franciscans, and 
Frei Agostinho, and a cleric by name Vicente Carneiro, all carrying 
crosses and banners, confessing and absolv iog <^ troops. Such were 
the preliminaries of the fight — a real Crusade in India against the 
Moors. Nuno da Cunha divided his men into three companies and 
attacked the fortifications simultaneously from three different points* 
The enemy retired to the inner fort, whence they were soon dislodged. 
They then fled to the palm-gardens on the other side of 
the river and to the mountains, after suffering great losses. The 
Portuguese entered the fort, captured 400 pieces of cannon and a 
large store of ammunition. After the victory was won there wis a 
grand banquet given, among other things, in a mosque by Nuno da 
Cnnha to his army to celebrate the auspicious event. The. Governor 
gave fifty casks of wine, several bags of white biscuits, tarts, beef 
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roAsted and boiled {assadoe eosido), hnm and cbeese. Thus ended thflr 
capture of fiassein. It was begun with a religious processicm and 
the singing of a hyraa, and finished with a sumptuous dinner 
with fifty c«sk:t of wine* A singular manner, indeed, of oombining 
spiritual with temp'»ral comforts in war. 

After this important event in the annals of Bombay and it* 
neighbourhood, the Governor Nano da Cunha received an embassy 
from BahAdurSh^h, who offered him terms of peace. Having suffered 
severe losses owing to the invasion of hi^ territories by the Moghal, 
the king of Cambay was anxious to secure the friendship of the 
Portuguese against his enemy. One of the terms of peace was the 
^rant of the island of Bassein for a factory. According to theLeftdii«» 
Vol. III., p. 583 et seq.y Nuno da Cunha declared that he wanted 
n->t only the ground f jr a factory, but the full possession of the whole 
district for the Crown, because he knew that it was valuable, yielding 
yearly more than a hundred thousand pardaos in gold. Bassein wa» 
finally ceded to Nuno da Cunha juit as he had desired with its depen* 
dencies by sea and land, and Martim Aifonso de Souza arrived in time 
with a fleet to take possession of ti>e new territory. He met the 
Gujarat ambassador, who, in the name of Bahadur Shdh, surrendered 
the country, after sounding a trumpet amidst the people, and then the 
tanadars^ to whom was shown the plate (c/iapa) of grant, Tl>e 
assembly took the oath to obey the King of Portugal just as they 
had obeyed Bnh^dur Shdh, bending their heads to the ground, and 
eNch tanadar presented a branch from a sweet-smelling plant to the 
Feitor, or chief of the factory, in token of allegiance. The plate wat 
carefully enclosed in a golden casket, and the ambassador withdrew. 
The treaty was duly signed on the 23rd of December 1534, when the 
foundations of the factory and other buildings were laid, and the city of 
Bassein became from that date the capital of the Portuguese province 
of the north. 

The treaty of the cession of Bassein is given at length by Stmae 
Botelho in his Tonibo do Eitado da India, See Subsidios, etc. Lisbon, 
3868, pp. 132, ft seq. Botelho, who wrote his Tombo in 1554, pre- 
fixes the following remarks to the copy of the treaty (Trrfiarfo): — 
•• When the Governor, Lopo Vazde Sampaio, defeated the fleet of the 
King of Cambay in the Bombay river, and returned to Chaul. he des- 
patched Heitor da Silveira to Bassein, whose fortress was not so strong, 
nor so well garrisoned, as when Nuno da Cunha took it on St. Sebas- 
tian's day, the 20th of January. On returning to Goa in the lame year. 
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and learning that Sultan Bahddur wns collecting a large army to attack 
the kingdom of Chitor, which he was anxious to possess at the death of 
the King whose young son was under the regency of his mother, the 
Governor set out with his fleet, and arrived at Bassein in the month 
of December of the same year. An ambassador of the King of Cam- 
hay, by name Xacoes (Shah Khwdjeh), came to offer him, in the 
name of his King, Bassein, with all its dependeocies, for the King 
of Portugal ♦ * ♦. The Governor, seeing that Bassein, with 
its territories, islands and revenues, was the best thing that the King 
possessed, besides its close proximity to Chaul, accepted the offer, and 
made the treaty, of which the following is the copy." — Ibid,, p. 133, 
There are, as will he easily perceived, some slight discrepancies 
between Gaspar Correa's and Simao Botelho's statements. But they 
coincide in the main points, diverging solely in some minor details. 
This treaty stipulated that al 1 ships bound for the Red Sea, from the 
kingdom of Cambay, should iirst call at Bassein for passes and return 
thither to pay the customary port dues ; that no warships were to be 
built in Gujarat; and that no alliance was to be made with the Turks 
(^Rumes)* These terms having been agreed to, Bassein became, from 
that day, a Portuguese settlement, its surrender being confirmed 
when the King gave the long desired permission to erect a fort at 
Diu. These were the main terms of the treaty ; but there were 
others, although of secondary importance, such as the following : — 
"That four Portuguese, who were held in captivity by Bahidur Shdh, 
were to be liberated; that all horses from Arabia and elsewhere were 
to be brought to Bassein ; that 5,000 tangas larins were to be applied 
to the expenses of the Mosques (misquiias) as before, and that a 
further sum of 200 pardaos was to be paid as moxara * to the lascarins 
(lasoars) of the two fortresses between the territories of Bassein and 
thaee o( the B,i}p\ii9 (Reysbustos) , named Anira and Coeja." The 
treaty was signed on board the galleon Sao Maieos (S. Mathens), 
which was lying at anchor in the Bassein harbour, and besides the 
signatures of the two high contracting parties, the Governor and 
Captain General Nuno da Cunha, aud Xacoes, the Gujarat Ambas- 
sador, bore the names of Martim Affonso de Souza, Admiral {Capitao 
mtr do ma/r\ Fernao Rodrigues de Castello Branco, Chief Magistrate 
(Oufoidor Geral da l?idia), Coje Percolim, a Persian Moor, and Morcos 
• Moxara is written by the Portuguese cbroniclera. It is an Indian term, 
probably derived from the Persian 8/*j^>* (mnBhahdra), It is also used in 
Mardthl, and ia written 5Wn (musMrd), It means pay, salary, or stipend. 
12 
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Fernandes, the tno latter being interpreters, and some others, as 
witnesses to this historical document. 

Now to epitomize as briefly as possible the transactions I have, 
narrated, before proceeding with the later phases in the history of 
Bombay. Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, the 8th Goyernor, from 1522 to 1529» 
conquered Mdhim and Bombay; Nuno da Cunha, the 9th, from 1592 
to 1538, consolidated that conquest; and D. Joao de Castro, the 13th 
Governor and 4th Viceroy, whose regimS began. on the 12th of 
September 1545 and ended with his death in Qoa on the 6th of June 
1548, divided the lauds into feuds. It is from this time that 
the island of Bombay became known to the civilised and learned 
world as a manor of the famous Portuguese physician and naturalist, 
Garcia da Orta. It was also about this time that the early Chriatiaii 
churches and convents, whose mournful but picturesque ruins lie still 
scattered in and about Bombay, were built, and the temples of the 
Hindus either pulled down or consecrated to the Christian worship. 

It has already been shown that one of the dominant factors in the 
enterprise first conceived by the Infante Henry, the solitary of the 
Promontory of Sagres, under the inspiration of that well chosen 
motto — Talent de bten fairs, and which issued in the discovery of the 
maritime route to India, was the search for the Eastern Christians. 
Underlying this was the great scientific motive of geographical 
exploration. 

The ambition of the early navigators was confined to the absolute 
dominion over the Indian seas and to the foundation on their littoral 
of trading factories. But this dominion interfered with the monopoly 
of the Mahomedans, who had hitherto supplied the Indian drags 
through the Red Sea to Alexandria, and through that ancient channel 
to the ports of the Mediterranean, and also from the Persian Gulf to 
Constantinople. The Mameluke Sultans of Cairo naturally suffered 
in their pecuniary interests, which are the most nnreasonable as they 
are the most impressive to the sordid human nature. One of these 
Sultans, losing his temper, wrote a boastful letter to the Pope, 
Julius II., threatening to wreck his vengeance by killing all the 
Christians in his States, if His Holiness did not prevent the King of 
Portugal from carrying out his pretensions. The Pope communi- 
cated this quaint letter to the King D. Manuel, who was obliged, 
in self-defence, not only to increase his forces in India, but also to 
strive to occupy the best strategic positions in the country, in order 
to baffle the attempts of his enemies to oust him. One of these 
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positions was evidently Diu, on the Gujarat coast, which had then 
intimate trading relations with Mekka and Medina, and which brought 
the Portuguese in conflict with the Kings of Cambaj. 

During the fortunate reign of D. Manuel, which lasted from 1500 
to 1521, most of his designs were completed, fiut the capture of Diu 
and the making of other settlements on the Gujarat coast were left to 
his successors, D. Joao III., whose reign ended in 1557. These pro- 
jects were all eventually carried out at a great sacrifice, and the activity 
displayed by the Portuguese in India was a check on the growth of 
the Ottoman Power, at a moment in European history when the 
Christian States were least able to resist and least likely to combine 
against the designs of Sulayman to sweep the Portuguese from the 
Eastern Seas. If the Poles saved Central Europe from the Turks, 
the Portuguese saved Christian civilisation from the enemies of the 
Gross in the East. Following the Abbe Raynal, Dr. Robertson 
remarks that it is to the discovery of the passage to India, and to the 
vigour and success with which the Portuguese established their 
dominions there, that Europe has been indebted for its preservation 
from the most humiliating servitude that ever oppressed polished 
nations. 

It was during the reign of D. Joao III. that Bombay came into the 
possession of the Portuguese. His Viceroy, D. Joao de Castro, 
after the enormous sacrifice made in the historical siege of Diu, was 
left with but very scanty means at his disposal to reward the dis- 
tinguished services of his officers^ Just then fiassein and its islands 
fortunately offered a sufficient amount of land to distribute among 
them, but not without considerable difficulties. Simao Botelho 
opposed such a policy, which, although gratifying to the Viceroy's heart 
and to the recipients, would eventually prove fatal to the interests of 
the Treasury. 

Bombay cannot be studied apart from the life of Simao Botelho, 
who regulated the land system of the island, and who wrote the 
Tombo, or cadastre, registering the rents of the lands and other sources 
of the Ring's revenue, on their acquisition by the Portuguese in 1534. 
Like the men of the Italian renaissance, Simao Botelho is one of 
those mediseval characters in whom all faculties and aptitudes seem 
to have been cultivated to the fullest extent. In his time there was 
less division of labour than in these days, and certainly a much greater 
ield for the exercise of one's varied powers. He was a sailor, a 
soldier, a moralist, a financier, a political economist, and everything 
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else that one can conceive of in the career of a man of cnUare. He 
came out to India in 1531. In 1536 he commanded the troops that 
fought against the Zamorin or Samuri* of Calicut at the river ChatuA, 
near Paliporto. In 1541 he went with his fleet, commanded by D. 
Estevam da Gama, as a captain of one of the vessels, to the Red Sea up 
to Suez, and was probably knighted by that worthy son of D. Vasco, 
in the shrine of St. Catherine at the Mount Sinai. In 1542 he was 
appointed factor of Ceylon, then Governor of Malacca for six months ; 
and afterwards vedor da fazenda, or Comptroller of the Treasury at 
Bassein, and at some other towns. In 1546 we hear of him as engaged 
in the defence of Diu, and in a naval battle off Broach. And lastly, in 
1551, he was commanding a part of the squadron belonging to the 
expedition that went with D. Affonso de Noronha to Ceylon. After 
this he wrote to the King asking leave to return home, but the result 
is unknown. 

j^^othing escaped his searching eyes, while his tongue was more 
caustic still than that of the censorious Gaspar Correa. He was, 
nevertheless, a sincere and honest man, and of considerable culture 
for his time and surroundings. Four of his letters addressed to the 
King, D. Joao IV., have been published by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbou, three from Bassein, one dated 30th of 
November, 1547, two of the 24th of December, 1548, and one from 
Cochin, dated the 30tli of January, 1552. 

There is sufficient material in these letters for a fairly exhaustive 
history of the social life and manners of the Europeans in the first 
half of the 16th century in India. The learned Academician, Rodrigo 
Jose de Lima Felner, in the excellent preface that precedes these 
and other valuable documents, remarks that these letters cannot fail 
to be very useful to those who care to make a complete study of the 
period in which Lisbon, the Queen of the West, had become the em- 
porium of Oriental commerce, supplanting the republic of the Queen 
of the Adriatic. They would indeed be of great assistance to one 
undertaking to write an economical and financial history of that time 
of a prosperity, which was more fictitious than real. For this apparent 

* The '* Keralolpatti'* relates how the chief prince of the royal house uf 
Galicat, known as Zamorin to Europeans, became the most famous of the 
Malayali r^jas. He first adopted the high-sounding title of Kunnalahkon^ 
or **king of the mountains and sea?," from Kuunu **hills" and ata **wavcg.'* 
Later on he assumed the Sanskrit de'iignalion of Samudri from Samwita 
"the ocean.'* which is pronounced by Malayalis ^amniiriot tam^iiritOfs 
vulgarly iSa>ni*re or Tamiiri. 
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prosperity depopulated the kingdom, killed agricuUnre, sqaandered 
lives and means and depraved morals, dazzling for a time other 
European nations, who regarded with amazement and envy the 
success of the Portuguese. But on recovering from their stupor they 
were also seized with the desire to exercise piracy, and then snatch 
away from the hands of the Portuguese the conquests that had cost 
them so much hlood and treasure. 

Simao Botelho and D. Joao de Castro, the Viceroy and his Min- 
ister of the Finances, are two central fignres in the political and reli- 
gious drama that was enacted three hundred and fifty years ago in the 
charming region of the North Konkan. These two distinguished 
personages have an intimate connection with the early history 
of Bombay under the Portuguese. Both of them were men of culture, 
of probity, of scrupulous care, each doing, in his sphere, and within 
the means of his disposal, the best to serve, as Botelho says, his God 
and his King, the altar and the fatherland. But from their antago- 
nistic positions, they held different views in the matter of spending the 
King's treasure, one full of generosity and the other of parsimony ; 
one anxious to reward his valiant companions in arms, and the other 
careful to sa^ means to equip the army and navy that had to fight 
battles for his King's rights and his country's honour. 

Thus the lands of Bombay and of the neighbouring islands were 
parcelled out among the officers at a very small quit-rent C/bro), 
amounting to from four to ten per cent, of the ordinary rental. 
Villages varying in number from one to six, and whole islands were 
granted in estates, which, causing considerable loss to the Treasury, 
induced Botelho to write to the King proposing a change in the terms 
of the grants. He proposed that, instead of the villages being grant- 
ed drowned lands, that is ground liable to be flooded by sea or 
swamps, be allotted in perpetuity, free of rent, reserving only a small 
quit-rent for the State; for draining the swamps would increase the 
revenue of the crown. A similar proposal appears to have been made 
later on in 1677, when Bombay was under the British. This pro. 
posal was carried out by degrees, reclaiming overflown lands and 
joining several islets, which now constitute the modern Bombay, 
Warden quotes the fcdlowing from the Bombay Government Resolu- 
tion of the tame:— ^'The Qovernment has been directed to encourage 
speculators to stop the breaches where the sea overflowed the island, 
by allowing them to hold the land they recover for a term of years, 
free of rent, reserving only a small quit-rent for the Honourable 
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Company." (Landed Tenures of Bmbay) — Tramaction'i of ihe 
Bofiibay Oeographioal Societi/, Vol. III., p. 47. 

These lands then began to be granted by the Portugaese Govern ment 
about 1538, and during the Viceroyalty of D. Joao de Castro, from 
1545 to 1548, the increase of grants has assumed such a lavish pro* 
portion that Botelho had to protest eaergetically against it in the 
presence of the Viceroy. The latier feeling at the time indisposed, 
and haying grown fretful and angry (apasionado e ageuiado), 
received the protest with resentment, of which Botelho complains to 
the King, citing the testimony of the cusiodio e mestre Francisco 
(the future St. Francis Xavier) and Dom Jeromino de Noronha, who 
were present at that stormy interview. Botelho also writes that in 
1548 the produce of some of the villages had been fraudulently 
underestimated, and as he enhanced the rate he created enemies^ who 
used to insult him in public. Of this he gives several instances in 
letters, the most conspicuous being that of one Antonio de S&, son of 
a priest and a nun from the city of Porto. To this man's charge were 
already laid two homicides in Bassein, bnt, as the Magistrate took 
hardly any notice of his crimes, he went about quite freelv. 

The ancient constitution of Bombay and other islanora nnder the 
Portuguese was feudal. The King claimed the military services of 
the tenants, or their services were substituted by the tax. In other 
words, the inhabitants were bound to fnrnish military service, the 
Crown lands allotted to individuals being held by a feudal tenure. 

They payed from fonr to ten per cent, of the profits of their lands 
as a quit-rent, reserving the right of the military service to the King. 
Most of the owners of the villages and islands not only supplied a 
militia of few men, but some of them had also to keep one or mora 
Arab horses for the defence of the country. Antonio Bocarro informs 
us in his Livro das Plantas das Fortaleytas (Book of the Plants of 
the Fortresses) that in 1634 the ca^abe or the principal place of the 
village Mombaim, as he calls Bombay, had eleven Portuguese easados 
or married settlers, and some native blacks (naturaes preios), making 
altogether seventy musketeers able to serve in war. See Chronista 
de Tissuary, Vol . III., p. 218, et seq. 

These landlords, who, as already stated, paid from four to ten per 
cent, of the reguUr rental, had these large areas of land granted to 
them either for three years, or for one or three lives. But these 
leases were renewable, and in the case of a few distinguished indivi* 
duals, and of churches or religious orders they were permanent. 
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Among these lordly tenants or fareiros, as they were called, Simao 
Botelho» in his animadversion to the King against the czcessiTe 
liberality of the Viceroy, singled out Antonio Pessoa, to whom were 
granted fire villages and one island for the annual rent of a little over 
900 gold pardaos, while they used to yield, hefore this grant was made, 
not less than 2,500. Botelho then describes the fortress of Bassein* 
and its dependencies as the best possession of Bis Majesty in India. 
He adds that it contained all that was indispensable for human ex- 
istenoe. Among other things he mentions timber, flax, rice, cattle, 
fowls, butter, and vegetables. On the one side, from above the Qhits 
(Bala Gate, from the Persian Bi\i, meaning above or upper, and the 
Indian Ghdt, which means a flight of steps, the coast range) were 
brought wheati iron steel, saltpetre and other articles, while from 
Cambay they received all sorts of provisions both for their fortress of 
Bassein and for other cities, throughout India. 

In this general distribution of villages and islands of the Bassein 
jurisdiction, from 1534 to 1548, the island of Monbaym, as Botelho 
writes it, fell to the lot of one Mestre Diogo. In 1548 this foreiro 
or tenant used to pay 1,432^ pardaos as annual quit-rent to the Boyal 
treasury ; but in the old Foral or register of rents, the income of the 
island was stated to be 14,400 /3(2d(M, and then later on l,875|7arc2aos. 
Tomhoj pp. 160, 161. 

Soon after the cession in 1534, the oagabe of Maym (Mihim) was 
rented for 36,057 fedeas. The mandovim (custom-house) of that 
ea^e or head of the district was let out for 37,975. The island of 
Mazaguao (Mazagon) yielded 8,500 fedeou. Monbaym (Bombay) 
17,000. The oagahe and mandovim of Caranja (Elaranja) was rent- 
ed for 80,000 fedeas. The island of Sdlsette for 285,725. The 
co^abdofTanaCThdna) for 75,626, its ma^hdovim for 54,782, and 
its bazemal, a certain kind of revenue, of which I shall speak fur- 
ther on, for 22,959. We have also a minute account of the pra- 
guanOB^ divisions or districts of Bassein, such as Anjor, Kairana, 
Panchana, Kamdn, Virar, Solgdm and others, the revenue of each 
being given in detail from 1534 to 1548. 

In the meantime we may attempt to make out the meanings of these 
Indian vernacalar terms introduced into the Portuguese language. 
Cagabe is from the Persian Aa^ {khasabeh and Mardthi ^f^^m 
(kasabd)t meaning the principal place of a district. Praguana is the 
Mardthi q^TTT (paragand) a division of a country or district. Baze- 
mal seems to be a compound word of the Persian ^^ {big) < a garden,' 
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and Jt^ (mdl) 'property,' which is in Mardthi also is ifHT (^^dg) and 
TH? (mdl), meaning reyenue derived from gardens. Mandovim was 
originally derived from the Gujardti Htirfi mandvl), a cnstom -house. 

The four villages (aldeas) of Parel, Vad&la, Yarli and Sion, whiek 
Botelho writes (Parell, Varella, VarcU and Syva) were granted 
by D. Jo&o de Castro to Manuel Serrao for 412 pardaos; the 
village Geyva in the island of Karanja to Francisco Veiga, and 
the village Miva to a Prabhd named Bopaji, parbu moor destas terras^ 
<Hhe head clerk of these lands.'' The Elephanta Island, called here 
Pory and referred to above, was granted to Joao Pirez. In S&lsette 
all the villages, divided into two paragan&s of Malar and Maroly 
were granted for three years to Joao Rodrigues Dantas, Cosme Correa 
and Mannel Correa. The villages of Trombay and Chimbur (written 
Tumnba and Chanbur) and three others were granted to Dom 
Boque Tello de Menezes. The village of Mane and four others to 
Francisco Brandao. The village of Bandora was granted to Antonio 
Pessoa. The revenue derived from the custom-house at V&lkelwar 
(called mandovim per nome Valepiiecer) was rented to one Posagy for 
sixty fedeas. 

This coin fedea was a mere money of account, and its valoe 
was fifteen reis. The Livro dos pesos, medidas e moedas (Book 
of weights, measures and coins) written in 1554 by Antonio 
Nunes, — who from 1551 to 1554 was tdnadar of Agasi in Bassein, and 
who is spoken of as oavalleiro de minha easa, casado morador em 
Bagaim in the letter patent of D. Joao III., that is, a knight, married 
and resident at Bassein, — a short description of the local currency is 
given. He divides the coins current in Bassein into three kinds , 9ur., 
fedeasy tangos and pardaos. The fedea was a nominal coin, worth 15 
reis, four fedeas making one tanga, while 5 iangas in silver went to a 
pardao. This monetary nomenclature was of the Indian origin. The 
nominal coinage of the predecessors of the Portuguese, the Musal- 
man Kings of Gujarit, consisted chiefly of tdnkds. Their accounts 
were kept in tdnkds, each tankd being y^^ of a rupee, just as those of 
the Moghals were kept in ddms, the descendant of the ancient dramma^ 
as said above, each ddm being -^-^ of a rupee. The term fedea is still 
in nse in Bombay, although no coin exists to represent it. Its ralue 
isfonr pice, jnst as that of the du hhdni is two pies. The name is 
current even at present in Gujardt. 

Returning now to the proprietor of the Island of Bombay, 
Mestre Diogo, I hare not yet been able to ascertain the exaot time 
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when the island was granted to him, nor when the grant lapsed. We 
only know that he was the landlord of Bombay in 1348, but who he 
was history says not. The title of Mestre was then affixed to the names 
of distinguished artists, ecclesiastics, jurists and physicians ; but we 
cannot learn from any document of the time to which of these learned 
professions Mestre Diogo belonged. It is true the name of Mestre 
Diogo de Borba is contemporary of the events recorded ; for he was sent 
out with a handsome salary by the King, D Joao III., to India, in 
1538, to promote the interests of religion, and he died in 1548. Bat 
during this decade after founding, with the assistance of his friend and 
colleague. Padre Miguel Vaz, the confraternity of the Holy Faith 
{Confraria da Santa Fe), which he handed over to Mestre Fran- 
cisco Xavier and his fellow missionaries, in 1842, on their arrival 
in India, he retired into private life. Mestre Diogo thereafter 
devoted himself to apostolic labours, renouncing his salary; so that it 
is not likely that he was the owner of the island of Bombay. 

Another individual of the period who could possibly bear the name 
of Mestre Diogo, was the Ouvidor Geral da India (the chief magistrate 
of India), by name Diogo da Silveira, whom Correa mentions in the 
Lendas, Vol. III., pp. 162-169. He was a cousin of Heitor da 
Silveira, and an officer^ of his fleet. When, as in the case of Simao 
Botelho, able men exercised more than one profession, it is not im- 
probable that, like the modem Americans, Diogo da Silveira should 
have become both a Judge and a Colonel. Besides, he belonged to 
the party of Heitor da Silveira, who gave to Bombay the name of 
a ilha da boa vida, *• the island of the good life." Being pleased 
with Bombay he might have applied to the Viceroy and obtained the 
grant of the island ; but this is a mere conjecture. 

The next occupant or grantee of the feud or manor of the island 
of Bombay, after Mestre Diogo, was the celebrated physician, Gar- 
cia da Orta. This name evokes memories of a pleasant and glorious 
epoch when the Portuguese were at the zenith of their power and 
fame. This was their golden age, a bright phase in the history 
of conquest, navigation, religion and commerce, when the splendid 
figures of a D. Joao de Castro, a Francis Xavier, a Luiz de Camoens 
«nd others of that brilliant galaxy shone with a lustre that the lapse 
of four centuries has not dimmed. How many of the great 
reputations of our day, with all the modern expedients of journal- 
istic self-advertisement and of pictorial appeals to popular favour, can 
expect to survive four hundred years hence ? 
13 c 
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The In do- Portuguese literature of this period is the richest 
extant. And the first half of the 16tb century is, indeed, full of 
stirring incidents which admit of emhellishment ; but^ unlike the 
easy and devious paths of fiction, the paths of history are straight 
and difficult. It is, however, in the petty details rather than in the 
great results that the real interest of this history lies. There is a 
surfeit of materials, and it is a hard task to compress them within a 
narrow compass. The oondensation of historical narrative has a 
tendency to obscure diction, producing parenthetical clauses incom- 
patible with literary grace, 

Garcia da Orta was a physician, a naturalist, a humanist or what we 
would now call an anthropologist and an antiquarian. He came out 
to India, in 1534, in the fleet of Martim AfEonso de Souza, another 
highly complex character. Martim AflFbnso was a bold mariner, 
a brave general, and an unscrupulous statesman. He was Drake, 
Clive and Hastings all rolled into one, — a most striking individuality. 
He was sent as Governor to the newly discovered continent of South 
America. He steered clear into a new river, on the first of January* 
and named it Rio de Janeiro, a name that the capital of the United 
States of Brazil still bears. Then he came to India, and was one of 
the siirnatories of the treaty of peace signed on board the galleon 
8. Matheus in the Bassein harbour. He became the 12th 
Governor of India, and, last but not least, one of the richest men of 
the century. Martim AfFonso possessed himself of the treasures of 
Xama^adim (Shams-ad-din), A millionnaire, merchant and banker, 
by means which seem to parody in anticipation the Umachand 
episode of the time of Ciive. He spent a great portion of this 
wealth on the Royal army and navy, and with the rest set sail on the 
12th of September 1545 to Lisbon, where he was a favourite of the 
Jesuits, on whom he bestowed a good share of his great riches. 

Referring to this Musalman banker, Siniao Botelho writes to the 
King giving his opinion of the man, and the advice how to deal with 
him. He writes:—** Of the things of Coja Xama^adim (Khoja 
Shams-ud-din) your Highness (this was then the title of kings) must, 
by this time, have had full information. I shall not therefore speak 
of them, but sliall only remind your Highness that, besides being 
very rich, as they say, he is the greatest merchant (tratanie) here, 
and has dealings everywhere. He has for this reason received many 
favours both from your Highness and from the Governors. His 
mcrchundise does not pay duties in all custom-housea. He sends as 
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many ships to the Straits of Mekkn as he likes. It may seem to 
your Highness that to confer on him many honours and favours is 
little; but, I am afraid, he will be worse than Coja Cofar (Khw^jeh 
Safar, a treacherous cliaracter at Diu). I can assure your Highness 
that there is no Musalman (mouro), who can be a true friend; their 
friendship is a mere show for necessity's sake." (Subsidtos, etc., Cartas^ 
p. 2.)Botelho uses the word tratante, which means both a merchant or 
dealer, as well as a rogue and a thief. Perhaps Botelho employed it 
in the latter sense. The great Affonso d' Albuquerque had such a 
low opinion of the merchants in general that he used to call them 
ACtenlafiores de Sa/anaz, or Satanic tempters. Has the progress of 
four hundred years improved the character of merchants for honesty 
and fair dealing ? 

It has been my good fortune to call the attention of the medical 
and other educated classes to the nearly forgotten name of Garcia da 
Orta in this country. As early as 187G I mentioned his Colloquios 
in my History and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein. In 1877 a 
translation of his description of the Cave Temples of Elephanta, the 
first ever written, was supplied by me to the late Rao Saheb 
V, N. Mandlik's new edition of the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, In 18 7S I referred at length to his life and 
work in the Materials for the History of Oriental Studies amongst the 
Portuguese^ read at the fourth International Congress of Orientalists 
at Florence. In 1882 a brief sketch of his life was given in my 
Notes on the Treatment of Cholera, and on the Opium Question^ 
with Antiquarian and Historical References to Bombay at the 
Medical and Physical Society of Bombay. And lastly, in 1883, 
I quoted him in my notes on old Bombay in the Census of the City 
and Island of Bombay, 

Since then a new book has been published, entitled Garcia da Ortae 
OiS^w IVmpo, •* Garcia da Orta and His Time ' by the Count of 
Ficabio, in Lisbon, 1886. It is a model work in the art of biography. 
After collecting all available documents in the national and foreign 
libraries, the accomplished author of the book, with admirable 
historical method and criticism, studies the man and his work, the 
timo and his surroundings. 

When in Paris, in 18o9, 1 happened to have the pleasure of meeting 
the learned biographer of Garcia da Orta, and amidst the frivolities 
of the gay French metropolis and the attractions of the Universal 
Eihibition, one of the principal topics of our conversation was the 
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pictiuresqne personality of Garcia da Orta and his manor of the island 
of Bombay. In the cultured society of the Count of Valbom, the 
Portuguese Ambassador in Paris; of Eg^i de Queiroz, the renowned 
novelist and Consul of Portugal in the capital of France; of Ramalho 
d'Ortigao, a distinguished litterateur, the Gustave Flaubert of Portu- 
gal ; of Carlos d' Avila, the promising son of the Ambassador, whose 
premature death has cast a deep gloom over his country ; Batalha 
Reis and some others, inclndinga few Brazilian scholars, who followed 
with patriotic interest the subject of our conversation, the figure of 
Garcia da Orta often assumed almost Homeric proportions. 

On his arrival at Goa in September 1534, during the Governorship 
of Nuno da Cunha, Garcia da Orta embarked on board the fleet of 
Martini Alfonso and went to Bassein and Bombay. He stayed here 
some time, visited the cave-temples and other antiquarian remains of 
the place, inquired into the manners and institutions of the country, 
studied the drugs and other products of the land, and thus laid the 
foundation of his Colloquios^ the only work that has preserved his 
memory to posterity. He seems to have been present at the cele- 
bration of the contract of the cession of *'Ba9nim," as Botelho's 
copy of the treaty says : ** com todas suas terras asy firmes como 
Ilhas, e maar, com toda sua jnrdigao mcro, misto Imperio, e com 
todas suas rendas e direitos Reais, e quoaesquer outras Rendu 
que nas ditas terras ouver, asy e da maneira que as ele dito Rey de 
guzarate ate * guora pesayo, e pesoyrao sens capitaes e tenadares/* 
on the 23rd of December, 1534. At Bassein he met for the first 
time the Persian interpreter, Coje Percolim (Khwajeh Parkuli), whom 
he calls, in the Collocpiio II. , um rico mercador e bom letrado, a bug 
guisa, qm serve d3 secrjtario aos governadores, ** a rich merchant and 
good man of letters, in his way, who serves as Secretary to the 
Governors.*' He alludes to him again in the Colloquio VII, as bom 
letrado, a sua guiza, estanti em Goa, This Persian merchant and 
scholar gave him much useful information about the mand (manna, 
the concrete exudation from the stem of the Fraxinus orntts^ etc.), 
and the Turkish, Persian and Arabic names of the aloes (the juice of 
the leaf of the Aloe vulgaris). 

The precise date of the grant of the island to Garcia da Orta is 
unknown. But collateral evidence leads one to suppose that it must 
hftve been during the viceroyalty of the old D. Pedro Mascarenhas, 
whose rule lasted only for ten months, from September 1554 to 
June 1555. This Viceroy was a patron and friend of Garcia da 
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Orta, and when the island lapsed from some cause or other during 
his Government it was bestowed on the doctor. 

Garcia da Orta refers to Bombay as the island the King had made 
him a gift of, he paying a quit-rent : Mombaim, terra e ilha de que 
El-Rei nosso senhor me fez merce^ aforada em fatiota. This last 
'Word, now generally written emphyteuta, is of Greek origin, meaning 
" he ^ho rents land upon condition to improve it. " It appears 
then that Garcia da Orta had the island granted to him for his life« 
upon condition of improving it, paying a certain amount of foro or 
quit-rent to the Government during that period. 

One can well imagine the condition of the island then. It was 
still '^ the Island of the Good Life," as the soldiers of Heitor da 
Silveira had found it twenty years belore. The landlord of the island 
had here his quinta or granja, his manor house, surrounded by 
spacious pleasure grounds, where the opulent physician used to rest 
from his excursions to various provinces, and from visits to the Rijas, 
Sultans and Princes who sought his advice. His house was situated 
at the Caqahe de Bombaim, as Botelho names^it, the principal seat of 
the island, situated close to the little fort fairly garrisoned for the 
protection of the island. It was just where the castle and arsenal 
now stand, behind the Town Hall. At the time of the cession of 
Bombay to the British Crown this house was in possession of 
D. Ignez de Miranda, widow of D. Rodrigo de Monsanto, who is 
designated in the documents of the time as Senhora da Hlha^ 
" Lady of the Island.'' It was in her great house (casas grandes) 
that on the 18th of February, 1665, the treaty of the cession was 
sighed by Humphrey Cooke and the Portuguese authorities of 
Bassein. 

Dr. Fryer, who was in Bombay in 1673, refers to this house and 
the fort, thus : — *' Where at first landing they found a pretty well 
seated, but ill-fortified house, four brass guns being the whole de- 
fence of the island ; unless a few chambers housed in small towers in 
convenient places to scour the Malabars, who heretofore have been 
Inore insolent than of late ; adventuring not only to seize their 
cattle, but depopulate whole villages by their outrages ; either 
destroying them by tire and sword, or compelling to a worse fate» 
eternal and intolerable slavery .... About the house was a 
delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in India, &o. " A new 
Account, 8fc,i p. 63. 

In this house Garcia da Orta must have kept his great library, or at 
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least a part of it, consisting of rare volumes, especially ia medicine 
and medicinal plants. His Oolloquios quote Hippocrates, Aristotle*. 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Galen, Celsus, Rliazes, Avicenna, Aver- ' 
roes, Monardus, Vesalius, Pintina, Herodotus, the works of St. 
Augustine, and Varthema, whose book of travels had then beea 
recently published. He had met with persons who had known the 
Italian traveller in India. All this indicates that the erudite physician 
was in constant correspondence with the literary and scientific men 
of the West, in spite of the great distance and the very slow 
navigation of those days. 

Here the Physico d'El Kei D. Joao III., as he is styled on the title 
page of his book— a designation that may now be rendered into 
Honorary Physician to His Majesty, was collecting information, and 
taking notes for his Colloquios, which were soon after printed at Goa 
in the first printing press ever introduced into India. It was fortu- 
nate that there should be a press at aH in the country, or else the 
work of Garcia da Orta might have run the risk of being lost for 
ever ; for such was often the fate of many a precious work ixt 
olden times both in India and elsewhere. 

Garcia da Orta took great interest in the growth of rare and 
valuable plants for their economic uses, and this must have contributed 
not a little to raise the reputation the garden had then acquired, 
" voiced to be the pleasantest in India," as Dr. Fryer says. It is 
impossible nt this distance of time to describe the beauty and fertiKtj 
of the island as it then was, but they must have been great. The 
blight of desolation that befell Bombay in the latter half of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the last century was due partly to 
the neglect of Garcia da Orta's successors and partly to natural causes. 

The gradual silting up of the creeks, which then divided his property 
from the other islands, such as Old Woman's, Colaba, Varli and M^hinFi 
on the one side, and those of Mazagon and Parel on the other, must 
have rendered the little Bombay islet insanitary. The breaches which 
overflowed the land with sea water, the creeks which exhaled at low 
tide mephitic vapours, under the tropical sun, and the Kolis who dried' 
their fish on rocks, must have together conduced to give it in later 
times the cheerless designation of **the Cemetery of the Europeans/* 
who formed the dismal opiuion that their average life on the island 
was only two years. Closing the breaches, reclaiming the ground, and 
building causeways and bridges, have now nearly restored to the 
united Bombay the renown it had once enjoyed in the time of 
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Heitor da Silveirn, D. Joao de Castro, and Garcia da Orta. But much 
remains yet to be done ; for som^ of the causeways have unhappily 
done more harm than good. The Kurla embankment, for instance, 
which joins Bombay to Salsette, instead of improving the sanitary 
condition of the island, has checked the flow of sea-water round 
Bombay, interfering materially with the purifying operations of the 
tide, and thus becoming a contributory cause of the increasing mor- 
tality of Bombay in recent years. 

If men are temporary links, as the Buddhist philosophers say, in 
the long chain of cause and effect, Garcia da Orta may perhaps be 
considered to be the stoutest link between old and new Bombay. 
His famous garden must have been known to the Europeans of the 
time, and may have probably led to that mysterious joint attack on 
Bombay by the Dutch and English in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, which ended so abruptly. 

Bombay has no memorial of Garcia da Orta* But his is one of 
those names, to which the words of Pericles may be applied : — 
*• The whole earth is their tomb." Still if an earthly monument 
is to be raised to perpetuate his memory, it should be in his old gar- 
den in the Bombay Castle. It was here that he laid the foundation 
of that great science, which has bince counted among its votaries 
such distinguished names as Van Reed, Rum phi us, Jacquemont, 
Wight, and Hooker. He was the pioneer of the noble phalanx of 
Indian botanists, of whom Haller said — primus glaciem frigit et 
naturam vidtt. 

The work of Garcia da Orta bears a long title which may be 
shortened into Colloquios dos Simples e drogas da India, It was 
issued in Qoa on the 10th of April, 1563, by the printer, 
Jo&o (he wrote it in the Latin form of loahnes) de Endem. The art 
of printing had been introduced by the Portuguese missionaries into 
India as early as 1556, the first printer being Jo§o de Busta- 
mante, and the first work issued from that press was the 
Catechismo de Doctrinal written by St. Francis Xavier and printed 
by de Bustamante in 1557, five years after the author's death. 
The next work was the Compendio espiriiual da vida Christd, by 
Dom Gaspap de Leao Pereira, the first Archbishop of Goa, print- 
ed by Joao Quinquenio in 1561, and re-edited in Coimbra by 
Manuel de Araujo in 1600. The third was the Colloquios by 
Garcia da Orta. 

Besides the printing press in Goa, the Portuguese had introduced 
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three others into Southern India, one being in the ancient city or 
Ambalacatta (from am6ala-7cadu or church- wood). This is now 
a small village with a scanty population of the Nestorian sect, a few 
miles to the north of Angomale ; but in 1550 it was a town of 
considerable importance where the Portuguese had built a church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, and a seminary. It was the centre of the 
Portuguese missionary activity in Southern India, audit was here that 
the famous Synod of Diamper (Udiamperur, about 12 miles south- 
east of Cochin, the capital of Beliarte, the first Christian king of the 
Jacobite Syrians) was held, under the presidency of the celebrated 
Primate of the East, D. Frei Aleixo de Menezes, on the 20th of 
June, 1599, and sat for seven days. Here the Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Malayalam, and Syriac languages were cultivated. Types of what 
they called Malabar-Tamil (Malayalam) were cut in 1577 by a lay 
. brother, Joao Gon salves, at Cochin, and some important works 
published in that language. There was another printing-press at 
Cochin, and also at Panikkayal. See my *' Mnterials for the 
His'ory of Oriental Studies amongst the Portuguese" in Atti del 
IV Congresso Internationale degli Orientalisti, Florence, 1880, p. 185 
€t seq. 

The Colloquios are preceded by two dedications, one in prose and 
the other in verse by the author to Martim Affonso de Souza. Then 
follows an ode by Camoens, who was then in India, said to be the first 
verses ever published by the great poet. It is addressed to the 
Viceroy, the Count of Redondo. Next come two introductory letters, 
one in Portuguese, dated the 2nd of April ]5G3, addressed to the 
reader, by an eminent scholar and physician Dr. l)imas Bosque ; the 
other in Latin by Dr. Thome Rodrigues, also dated in the month of 
April 1563. And lastly, there is an epigram in Latin in honour of 
Garcia da Orta, by Thom^ Dias Cayado, the same Latinist who had 
made a speech in that tongue to D. Joao de Castro on his triumphal 
entry in Goa, after the famous victory of Diu. The Colloquios were, 
within a few years of their publication, translated into Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish and some other languages by Clusius, Briganti, Ziletti, 
Colin, Frampton and others. They were either faithful or abridged 
translations or mere compilations. But the author and his book, 
with all their imperfections, were then a new revelation to Europe. 
Haller said of him : — Primus glaciem frigit et naturam vidit. 
Christoval Acosta in his Tractado, etc., calls him raron grave, de raro 
y peregrino ingenio. And a Portuguese poet, known among the 
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poets by the Arcadian name of Elpino Duriense, wrote, among other 
praises of Garcia da Orta, the following : — • 

'* Que primeiro eusiuou d rude Europa 

Das especies, das plantas, dos aromas, 

Que a aurora cria no paiz do Ganges, 

As virtudes benelicas e prestantes, 

Nao sabidas dos gregos e romanos." 
These translations and compilations rendered the issue of a second 
edition almost superfluous, until it was published, at Lisbon, in 1872, 
more than three hundred years after the first, by the exertions of the 
Viscount of Juromenha — clarum et venerabile nomen. A new edition 
with a commentary by the Count of f icalho has been issued, 
and reference has been made thereto above*. In 1863, the third 
centenary of the publication of the book, an attempt was made to 
reprint it at Goa, but without success. Dr. Isidoro Emilio Baptists., 
an eminent man of science, born at Goa in September 1816, who, 
after studying in the University of Coimbra and in Paris, was 
appointed Professor in the Polytechnic School of Lisbon, had made 
another attempt to publish a new edition of the Colloquios, but he 
unfortunately died in October 1863, leaving his annotations incom- 
plete. 

Garcia da Orta wrote his work first in Latin and then translated it 
himself into Portuguese, as he says. It is now being studied 
all over the civilised world, especially in Germany, where Dr. 
Ullersperger of Munich has published his Garcia da Orta, der Artz, 
und Luiz de Camoes, der Dichier. Bin merhwilrdlges Fragment der 
Geschichte der Medicin, Fiiickiger has also devoted several articles 
to Garcia da Orta in the Archiv der Pharmacies and in collabora- 
tion with Daniel Hanbury has devoted many pages of their Pharmaco- 
graphia in English to the elucidation of the tezt of the Colloquios. 
As far as the style and form of the work are concerned, the 
Colloquios are a series of dialogues between two men. The first with 
all his learning has hardly left the city in which he was born, and in 
which he will die. The other, with less scholarship, has travelled 
nearly all over the world, and has by observation acquired consider- 
able knowledge. 

♦ The Syndicate of the University of Bombay having desired me to 
recommend Text- Books in Portuguese for the School Final Examination from 
189S to 1904, 1 suggested, among others, the first volume ot the excellent work 
by the Count of Ficalho, which, I believe, has been prescribed. 
14 c 
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The adoption of this cnnrersational style for a treatise on Indifiii 
drugs may appear strange, but in Garcia da Orta^s time tbe influeDce 
of the Renaissance was felt to the extent of imitating all classic 
forms. Francisco Lopez de Villalobos, the Court Physician of Spain, 
had about the same time written in dialogues his works on medicine. 
The age in which these authors lived has been called the watershed 
of human history. In spite of its bold, intrepid character, there was 
profuseness, intricacy, futility, in many of its liter«ry productions. 
Garcia da Orta has been accused by some critics of being unmethod- 
ical, redundant and periphrastic. He had imitated the classic form 
of the well-known dialogues of Plato. He could not then hare 
known that there was a still older, if not better series of dialogues in 
India, the JDigha and Majjihima Nihdyas of Gautama Buddba. 
Thus instruction by dialogues has in its favour the highest and the 
most ancient authority both in Europe and in Asia. 

But although dialogues were the foi*m common to the literature 
of the epoch in which he lived, Garcia da Orta, with his vast 
erudition and the abundance of the new materials at his disposal, was 
unable to attain to that degree of lucidity of thought and concentra- 
tion of the mind which has preserved Villalobos from such faulta» 
To condense details in a narrow space is indeed the hardest of litemrj 
tasks. To compress many ideas and facts within the smallest compass 
naturally causes the diction to be involved and parenthetical. Thai 
has been the main fault the author of the Colloquios^ and the pro* 
prietor of the island of Bombay, has been charged with. 

Garcia*s name has, it appears, been given to a plant, which he first 
described in his Cotloquios as yielding a fruit called brindoes. This 
plant belongs to the natural order Guttiferce. The name of the 
genus Garcinia has by Graham in his catalogue of plants in Western 
India been ascribed to a French botanist by name Garcin ; b«t 
this is doubtful. I believe it was so named in honour of Garcia da 
Orta. 

The island of Bombay is referred to in the CoUoqtdos — 22nd, 28th 
and 34th. The first reference is to the palm yielding the areca-nnt. 
The author calls it by the Arabic name of fau/el, and by the Indian 
name of supan (Areca Catechu), the betel-nut tree. It is the most 
graceful and elegant of Indian palms, and is still common in Bombaj. 
Garcia 8ay« : — **E melhor 6 a de Mombaim, terra e ilha de que 
El-Rey nosso senhor fez merce, aforada em fatiota," "and the best 
is that of Bombay, land and island which the King our lord has 
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ttaie me the grunt of, paying a quit-rent.'' He cloes not mention 
the period for which the grant was made. The word fntioia is too 
^ague to attach any definite juridical sense or forensic idea to it, but, 
«ks I have said before, it mttst have been for his life. Nor does he 
tell us the amount of the yearly quit-rent payable to GK)vern- 
ment. Most probably it was the same as his predecessor, Mestre 
Dio^o, pnid> 

The especial interest that the island has for us induces me to go 
into minute details regarding this quit-rent. Simao Botelho in his 
Tombo states that in th« old Jorai or Register of rentSy the quit- 
rent of ihe island of Bombay stood at l4,4Gi) fedeas, afedta, as said 
above, being equivalent to 15 reis or four pies. This must have been 
in 1534, probably the rent paid to the Musalman kings of Gujarat. 
In 1535 it w«8 raised to 17,000 fedeas ; in 1536 to 23,000 fedeas; in 
1537 to 29,000; in 1538 to 27.000. During these four years the 
rent was collected directly from the farmers. In the year 1539 the 
island was rented for 26,292 fedeas ; in 1540 for 28,190 ; in 1541 for 
28,100; in 1542 for 30,000 ; in 1543 for 31,000; in 1544 for 38,500; 
in 1545 for the same amount; in 1546 for l,S7b par daos, each pardao 
being worth then, in the Bassein jurisdiction, 300 reis, or nearly 
8 annas. In 1547 the island yielded to Government the same sum ; 
but in 1548, through the zeal of Simao Botelho, the rent was raised 
to 1,432^ pardaosy and the island was granted by D. Joao de Castro 
to Mestre Diogo. Next to him the island must have descended to 
Garcia da Orta, who probably paid the same rent. This exhuberance 
of detail may appear wearisome, but the subject has an especial 
interest in conueciion with the financial and economic history of 
Bombay* 

It is evident from the figures quoted that the rent of the island of 
Bombay had been going on increasing from* the time of the cession to 
1548. Still it was a meagre sum to pay for the income derived from 
the possession. But, on the otiier hand,, did not the English Crown, 
about four years after its cession by the Portuguese, transfer the island 
to the East India Company for the annual rent of £10 in gold only ? 
It is true that this was a nominal rent ; so must probably have been 
the rent paid by Garcia da Orfca to the Portuguese Government. 

Still in those days the revenue of Bombay could only have been 
limited. The acorn had not then grown into the oak of to-day. 
Even after Humphrey Cooke, the first Governor of Bombay, and his 
successor, Sir Gervase Lucas, who thought it an important and valu- 
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able possession, had done their best to improve it, the total revenue of 
Bombay, — being now a much larger island than in the time of Garcia 
da Orta, having Colaba. Varli, Mahim, Mazagon, Parel, &c., added to 
the original Bombay — was only 75,000 xerofins. A xerafin was 
nearly the same as a purdao, unless the coins were specified as gold 
or silver, when the value of course varied. But in the present case 
the coin appears to have been in silver. Then as late as 1720 the 
whole of Malabar Hill was let on lease at a rent of only Rs. 120 per 
year, and the island of Colaba for an amount proportionately small. 

The second reference to Bombay is in the Colloquio XXVI 1 J. 
It treats of the Jaca (Arfocarpus integrifolia\ the jack fruit or 
Fanda ; Jambolr.es {Eucfenia jambolana), jambul ; Jambos {Eugenia 
lanceolarifi)y jambli or jaiiib ; and Jangomas {Flacourlia sepiaria}^ 
jajam. The dialogue runs thus : — ' 

The Maid. — *' There is a man here, who brings a message from 
the tenant of Bombaim (Bombay)." 

Orta. — "Let him come in." 

Captain. — " These letters were handed over to me by your tenant, 
and this basket ol jangomas.'^ 

Orta, — " I shall read the letters afterwards, let us try the fruit. 
Press it first between the fingers, because it is thus necessary." 

Iluano. — ** It tastes well, and Iook:s in appearance like a service- 
berry, and in taste like a plum ; it is etyptic in taste." 

Orta. — '* There are many such trees in the gardens of Bassein and 
Chanl ; I also saw some in Batecala (Bathkiil)," &c. 

The third reference to Bombay is in the Colloquio XXXIV. It 
treats of mangoes {Mayigifera hvUca), or amh. 

Servant. — *' Sir, it is Simao Toscaoo, your tenant of Bombaim 
(Bombay), who brings this basket of mangoes in order that you may 
present them to the Governor, and says that on mooring the fuMta 
(pinnace) he will come soon !o rest here." 

Orta. — '* He comes in the best time of the world ; I have a mango- 
tree in that my island, which gives two crops, one at this time, the 
other at the end of May, nnd the other fruit exceeds this in whole- 
someness, in smell and in taste, as ihis in coming out of .the season ; 
but let us first try this fruit before His Seignory ( i. e\ tlie .Qovernor). 

Waiter, take out six mangoes from the basket." 

Servant. — ** There ar<; twenty mongoes," &c. 

Simao Toscano, the tenant of Garcia da Orta in Bombay , must 
have been a member of that notable family of the Toscanos who, 
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about the middle of the XVIth centarj, were such conspicaous 
members of Portuguese Society in India. Maria Toscaua bad an 
important share in the conversion of the daughter of Meale, the Ab- 
dula of Ferishta, a pretender to the throne of Bij^pur, and in her 
marriage with her brother, Jorge Toscano. This is a romantic epi- 
sode which deserves a volume apart. It is full of dramatic incidents, 
and Padre Francisco.de Souza rightly calls them Tragedias do Meale 
in his Oriente Conguistado, Con I., Div. II., j?. 17. 

The fact of a mango-tree yielding twice a year is not a novelty in 
Bombay now as it was at the lime of Garcia da Orta. In 1866 there 
was at Colaba in Mrs. Hough's garden, now belonging to the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway, a mango-tree which used to fruit twice yearly, 
at Christmas, as well as in the usual season of mangoes in May, The 
explanation then given was that when it was about five years old it 
received a serious injury at Christmas-tide, and at once flowered, and 
80 fell into the habit of flowering and fruiting at Christmas. When 
I spoke about this explanation to the late Dr. Dymock, an eminent 
botanist and pharmacologist, he did not agree with it. He said that 
he had known several mango-trees on Malabar Hill which had fallen 
into the habit of flowering and fruiting twice yearly without any such 
injury to explain the phenomenon. 

Garcia da Orta's ethnological studies may be summed up in the 
following reply to a question from lluano about the races inhabiting 
the settlement of Bassein : — 

Ruano asks. — ** By what persons is the land of Bassein inhabited ?" 

Orta. — **The Moors possessed it first, and now there are a few in it, 
solely those who trade by sea, called Naitias, which means mixed, or 
made up first of the Moors (Musalmans), who came from abroad 
and then mixed themselves with the Gentiles (Hindus) of this land. 
And the Gentiles are of many kinds, vix : — Those who till the field 
and sow it with rice and all sorts of pulse. These they call Cunnnhins 
(Kunbis), and we lavradores (farmers); and those whom we call 
hortelaos (gardeners) or who cultivate gardens and orchards, they 
call Malts, There are clerks and accountants (whom they call Partis^ 
i.e., Prabhus),who collect the rents of the King, and of the inhabitants 
and their estates, and are great merchants. There are others called 
ptaes (peons) of arms. There are also those whom they call Bane- 
anes, who are such as observe fully the precepts of Pythagoras. There 
is in each village a people despised and hated by all. They do not 
touch others, they eat everything, even dead things. Each village 
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gives them its leavings to eat, withont touching them. Their task 
is to cleanse the dirt from houses and streets. They are called 
JDeres or Farazes, They serve also as executioners. There are other 
shopkeepers who are named Coarisy and in the kingdom of Cambaj 
they call them Esparcis, and we the Portuguese call them Jews^ 
but they are not Jews, they are Gentiles (heathens), who came from> 
Persia, have their own characters, have many vain superstitions, and 
when one dies they take him by another door and not by that they 
serve themselves ; have sepulchres where they are laid down whenp 
dead, and placed there until dissolved ; they look to the East, are 
not circumcised, nor it is forbidden for them to eat pork ; but it is 
forbidden to eat beef. And for these reasons you will see that they are 
not Jews. Nor the Jews, who exist in the territory of Nizamaluco 
(Nizam-ul-mulk, i. e., Ahmednagar) bordering upon this, take then^ 
for Jews. They take strange oaths, which, as they disregard, I need 
not tell/' 

Ruano. — ** Do not leave me in suspense ; tell it to me briefly, "^ 

Orta. — **One who swears takes a cow, and places water on the 
ground on one side of the cow, and fire on the other, and holds a knife 
in the hand, and says certain words, which means that as be kills that 
cow with iron, and is surrounded by water, thus he who swear» 
falsely must suffer. One thing is worth noting, both in these mein 
in others, that nobody changes the profession of his fathers; and all 
men of the caste of shoemakers are also shoemakers." 

This opinion indicates that Garcia da Orta held views on> the origin 
of caste much in advance of his time. Most of the modern ethno- 
logists regard the origin of caste as racial, while some believe 
that the foundation, upon which the whole caste system in India i» 
based, is that of function and not of blood. 

In the above interesting account of the races and castes in Bassein^ 
including of course Bombay and other islands of the group, Garcia 
da Orta names Naitias and Coaris. These two classes of the ancient 
population of these islands shows plainly that the Naitias, who were 
Mahomedans, were a mixed race, and the CoariSy called in Qujar& 
Esparcis were the Parsis, who were then a class of shopkeepers. Thi» 
is perhaps the first reference ever made by a European to the Parsid 
in India. 

The word Naitia was common in those days. It was an epithet of 
contempt, used by the orthodox Hindus for designating the Mahom- 
edans who had married Hindu women. The word is derived from 
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the Sanskrit »T5Tf {Naptri\ which means grand danghter, or any- 
thing belonging to grand-daughter, as their children, the Naitias, 
The word Coaris is evidently the same as Ghehres or Guebre Gaure 
from the Persian j^^ (ff^^r), which means an infidel, applied by 
tiie Arabs to the fire-worshippers or followers of Zoroaster. It 
is often vaguely used by the Mahomedans to mean infidel, but it 
was especially applied to the Parsis in the first instance. 

If Garcia da Orta was far in advance of his time in the theory of 
caste, so was Simao Botelho in the system of political economy. 
In a letter to the King, D. Joao III., dated Ba^ein, the 24th of 
December 1548, he says:— **I hold that if the duties on some 
articles were not so high, yearly revenues would increase ; because 
more traders and more goods would come to the land." He also 
writes about the Rela^ao, or the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
which was lately established there, ^is remarks are pregnant with 
useful hints, which give an insight into the manners and customs of 
the Society of that time. He believed that since the establishment of 
this court there had been more processes in law, and that wherever 
there were such law-courts and lawyers there were always more law- 
suits and more strife. He advised the subustitution of the courts 
hy 1713808 and mor al^ada, that is, boards of arbitrators or courts of 
«risdiction under civil magistrates. 

In the same Colloquio a description of the cave-temples of S^lsette 
ts given. The following translation is almost literal, in order to 
preserve the fidelity of the quaint style of the original. Garcia da 
Orta writes: — " There is in one part (of Bassein) an island called 
851sette, where there are two pagodas or houses of idolatory under- 
ground. One of these is under a high stone hill bigger than the 
fortress of Din, which can be likened in Portugal to a city of four 
hundred inhabitants walled all round. This hill has a high ascent, and 
on reaching the top there is a great house or pagoda, built and carved 
inside the rock where the monks of St. Francis have built a church 
called of St. Michael. There are many stone pagodas as one goes 
up. Going still higher there are other houses made of stone, and 
inside its chambers. And still higher there is another range of 
houses built inside the rock. And in this house there is a tank or 
water cistern, and there are pipes, through which the rain-water flows. 
Higher still there is another class of houses in the same manner. 
There must be altogether three hundred houses, all having idols 
engraved on stone. With all this they are dark and frightful, as 
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things made for the worship of the devil." This is the shortest, aA 
it is tho oldest description, of the Kanheri Caves^ one of the 
most interesting B add hist Fihdras in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay. 

Garcia da Orta then proceeds to describe the Brahmanical caves 
of Mandapesvar, under the name of Maljaz, ** There is another 
pagoda,'* he says, " in another part of the island, which they call 
Maljaz, which is a very big house also built inside the rock. It has 
many pagodas within and is very frightful. Those who enter these 
houses say that tjiey cause their flesh to stare up and that they are 
very dreadful." We shall further on compare these short descrip- 
tions of the cave-temples of Salsette with those of Diogo do Couio, 
which are more minute and accurate, barring some exaggeration, due 
probably to the information he had collected from the natives who 
are so fond of the marvellous. 

There is yet a great deal to say about the charming personality of 
Garcia da Orta. Although I have already, I am afraid, exceeded 
the limits I intended to assign to him, I cannot leare the subject 
without a final word. 

Garcia da Orta died a bachelor in Goa, about 1570, aged 80. The 
lord of the manor of Bombay lived thus to a ripe old age, receiving 
the love and regard of all in the splendid dignity of his i^enerable 
age ; but no record has been kept of the time and place of his death* 
Besides writing his immortal Colloquios and possessing the beautiful 
island of Bombay, he had the privilege to live long. To become an 
octogenarian is a supreme achievement everywhere, especially for a 
European in India. Garcia da Orta lived long and died happy. Thai 
is his short but true epitaph. 

Passing on now to the subject connected with tne last quotation 
from Garcia da Orta,the consecration of the Buddhistic and Brahmanic 
cave-temples of Salsette to Christian worship—a unique example 
in the religious annals of the world— what a vast and fascinating 
field for speculation is opened by this singular incident ! 

The Kanheri rock-cut monastery, with its rows of cells, water 
cisterns, dining halls, lecture rooms, shrines joined by flights of 
rock-cut steps, and the crowded burial gallery, is one of the 
wonders of Bombay. If a new raoe of monks and worshippers 
should come to it, after its abandonment for centuries, it woald 
certainly resume again its pristine glory and become a town carved 
in the solid rock. 
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All things remain as they were ages since. As Krishnngiri or 
Krishna's hill, howeyer, the fame and holiness of the place appear to 
date from long before the rise of Buddhism, 

When in 1534 the Portuguese took possession of Sdlsette, the 
Kauheri caves were still the home of a large colony of ascetics. 
Diogo do Couto tells us at great length what happened there on the 
arrival of the apostle of Bassein, Fr. Antonio do Porto. I need not, 
however, translate here the whole of his account, as it has already 
been published in the Journal of the B. B» of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I., pp. 34, ei seq., and elsewhere. Diogo do Couto, 
after describing the caves, which he calls *' the wonderful pagoda 
of Canari," and the two human figures engraved on stone as '* twice 
as big as the ginnts exhibited on the procession of the Corpus Christ! 
Feast in Lisbon, so beautiful, elegant, and so well executed, that 
even in silver they could not be better wrought and made with such 
perfection," adds ; — 

'* This Pagoda was inhabited by many Yogis, who lived there on 
the alms that were given them by the people of the villages. The 
chief of them was 150 years old, whom the priests of St. Francis, who 
first came to live in the city of Bassein, made a Christian, and he was 
called Paulo Raposo. They also baptized another Yogij named Calete, 
more famous than Paulo Raposo, whom they called Francisco de Santa 
Markt. He led afterwards a good Christian life, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the priests. He became an evangelical preacher and converted 
many of those Yogis and other heathens. He lived after his baptism 
five years, and it may be said, according to Similo, that he did 
not live more than those five years. The priest who first in this island 
went on converting those Yogis was named Fr. Antonio do Porto, of 
the Order of Menorites, an apostolic man, of exemplary life, who 
penetrated into all the secrets of that island, which were many. 

'* In this Pagoda was consecrated a church, dedicated to St. 
Michael, and while he stayed there he was informed of the novel, 
wonderful and intricate labyrinth, not to be compared to any in 
the world." Decadas, etc., VII. Liv. III., Cap. X. 

Further on Diogo do Couto continues : — ** There was also in the 
island of Sdlsette another Pagoda called Manapazer, which is carved 
in the living rock. There lived a Yogi, very famous amongst them 
called Ratemar, who had with him other 50 Yogis, maintained by 
the villagers. Fr. Antonio do Porto on knowing this went there ; 
but as the Yogis were afraid of him, when they taw him they left 
15 
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the Pagoda and went to the continent. This was due to some diyine 
power, which they belieyed God had bestowed on his servant, for no 
human power could frighten 50 men, seeing only two friars clad in 
sacks and without weapons to resist them. The priest entered the 
Pagoda and consecrated it as a temple of the invocation of our Ladj 
of Piety (or Mercy). Afterwards a Royal College was built there for 
the whole island of Sdlsette, for the reception and education of the 
children of all persons converted to the Faith to which the King 
D. Joao granted the revenue and property, which the Pagoda formerly 
possessed for the support of the Yogis, and which is now adminis- 
tered by the priests of the order of the Glorious and Seraphic P. St. 
Francis/' lUd. 

I have purposely omitted the long story of the labyrinth, so 
graphically described hy Diogo do Couto, as it is evidently a 
myth, and neither Garcia da Orta nor D. Joao de Castro refer to it. 
The old legend of the conversion of St. Josaphat by Barlao, as given 
by Couto, is found in the Flos Sanctorum for the 27th of November, 
summarised from Sancti Joannis Damasceni Opera, p. 558, Paris, 
1577. It has of late been treated more critically by my friend 
M. Zotenberg of Paris in his Notice sur le livre de Barlaam et Joasaph, 
3886, and also in the ** Book of the King*s Son and the Ascetic " in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society , Lond. 1890, pp. 119 et seq. 
Several details recorded by Diogo do Couto, D. Joao de Castro 
and others make it probable that the Yogis, whom Fr. Antonio do Por- 
to found at the Kanheri caves, were Buddhist monks; for Buddhism 
lingered nearly as late in many other parts of India. But the Yogis 
of Monapazer or Mandapesvar must have been Brdbman ascetics. 
I have described at length these temples in the '^ History and 
Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein." My sole aim at present in 
referring to them here is to illustrate the history of Bombay during 
the Portuguese period, the introduction of Christianity into this island 
being a theme of deep concern. 

But the subject is too vast and important to adroit of a cursory 
treat ment. Volumes might, indeed, be written without exhausting 
its interest and the reflections to which it gives rise. The great 
complexity of its varied elements allows me to touch only ita 
most salient points. 

The religious policy of the Portuguese in India had its faults, ita 
errors and its abuses ; and what is there in the world which is human 
without faults ? But at the same time there are hardly any religious 
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annals of any civilized nation which can compare with theirs in 
boldness of conception, energy of action and brilliancy of achieve- 
ment. 

It may be worth while to describe here the state of religious feeling 
in Bombay and the surrounding districts amongst the early Portu- 
guese settlers there, and then sketch aa briefly as possible the whole 
policy from its origin in the time of Prince Henry to the present 
day. For that policy continues still in more or less vigour, in 
spite of Portugal's territorial sovereignty, after passing through many 
strange vicissitudes and reverses, having ceased completely for 
nearly two hundred years. 

Sim§o Botelho, the Comptroller of the Treasury (vidor dafazendd) 
who began in 1547, as before remarked, to- check the revenue accounts 
of Bombay and the adjacent territories, writes to the king, D. 
Joao III, from Cochin, on the 30th of January 1552, thus :— " The 
religions of this land are so anxious to spend liberally, and to bestow 
many alms at the oost of the Exchequer of Your Highness [the old 
form for your Majesty], that a good sum of money is spent in this way* 
Besides, some want to favour Christianity to such an extent 
that a great portion of the revenue is lost, and the land becomes 
depopulated, especially that of Bassein. I well believe that they do 
it with good and true zeal for the service of oar Lord and of Your 
Highness ; but it seems to me that they could be more moderate in it. 
This would be better than for some of them to make converts by force, 
and trouble so much the heathens that it is the cause of depopulating 
the land, as I said. Provide Your Highness as it is best for the 
service of our Lord." Subsidiost etc. Cartas, p. 35* 

The free expression of such an opinion on the part of Botelho on 
public economy, and his endeavours to raise the revenue of the State, 
soon brought him into collision with the ecclesiastical party in 
India. While promoting the fiscal interests of the State he was 
crippling the resources of the monks and priests^ whose financial ideas 
were in diametrical opposition to those of the vedor da fazenda. 
The latter had, unfortunately, his conscience in their keeping, and 
they took advantage of it. When poor Botelho went, as usually 
every good Catholic does, to the sacred tribunal of the confessional, 
one monk denied him absolution and threatened his soul with ever- 
lasting punishment. But happily for his peace of mind he chanced 
to meet another monk of a different order, who was pleased to absolve 
him. 
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Botelho writes to the King : — " Your Highness may provide as it may 
seem best for your service. But in this matter I free my conscience 
by the order of my confessors, who have commanded me to let Your 
Highness know, especially the Vicar of St. Dominic, who did not 

absolve me, saying that I was excommunicated. 

Then I accidently met with a friar of the Order of St. Francis, who 
absolved me, and he was glad to do so , . . . /' Ibid, p. 36. 

Besides conferring favours and bestowing largesses on the new 
converts, the Portuguese missionaries used to spend enormous suras in 
building monasteries and churches, far beyond the needs of the 
Christian population. Like the modern altruists, possessing soperflu* 
OU8 wealth, who seek an outlet for it in the endowment of hospitals 
and dispensaries, the pious rich of old used to build chapeb and 
altars, to which the State had to contribute not a small shareof its rev- 
enue in order to meet the importunities of the priests. This abuse id 
religious buildings, the supply far exceeding the actual demand, inter- 
fered often with the legitimate work of pre-existing institutions. Con- 
vents took up the duties of cathedrals, and chapels of churches. 

The Viceroy and a certain portion of the civil element Hi the 
population remonstrated against these excesses, but were silenced by 
the anathemas of the ecclesiastics. The Archivo Portttguez Ortetiicdf 
a store-house of valuable documents for the ecclesiastical history of 
India, from the 1 6th to the 18th century, contains several letters 
from the Viceroys to the Kings complaining of this architectural mania 
of the Portuguese missionaries in India. But this monastic building 
craze seems to have been characteristic of the mediaeval times ; for even 
the liberal and most serene republic of Venice had to enact a law in 
the year 1800, forbidding the building of monasteries and chnrches 
which were devastating domos, terras, possessiones. 

Nor was the disposition and frequency with which the convents 
and churches were built of any value to the economic wel&re of the 
country. The workman or wage-earner was treated like a slave. 
The building operations were carried on by forced labour, by that 
wicked corvee of which La Fontaine has left us such a cheerless 
description, amidst other social horrors in France: — 

^'Sa femme, ses enfanta, les soldats, les imp&ts, 
Lc cr^'ancier et la corv6e, 
Lui font d'un malheurcux la peinture achev6e." 

The mason, the carpenter, and other workmen received but a little 
rice and a copper piece for a working day. The formula of this daily 
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salary was expressed by rtma medida de arroz e eareharA duru^ 
that is, a measure of rice and the native designation for 7^ reis, a sum 
hardly sufficient to keep the body and soul together. 

Moreover, the missionaries and their friends were in the habit of 
treating those who refused to be converted with ct>ntumely and 
disrespect. While bestowing all sorts of privileges on the con- 
verts, the heathens, who remained faithful to their ancient creed, 
were considered to be no better than helots. The orthodox Brdh- 
mans, habituated for ages to receive a certain amount of courtesy 
and even reverence from their countrymen, were naturally shocked 
at such a revolting treatment. They ascribed this contemptible tone 
of the Portuguese to their subordinates, the Prabhiia, who from their 
racial antagonism were supposed to be the instigators of this unusual 
and provoking disdain. 

A Bombay Prabhii gives a pathetic description of the sufferings 
the Brahmans underwent under the Portuguese in Bombay, thus : — 
"In 1434 (A. D. 1512) the Portuguese took possession of a few 
places in this part of India. Their officers used to exact all kinds of 
compulsory service popularly known as Vetha* from their subjects 
and their political opponents without pnying attention or regard what- 
ever to their birth, position, caste, etc. Whenever they wanted a 
labourer or a cooly they caught hold of any person whom they found 
and forced him to do any work, however mean it might be. They 
had employed several Pattana Prabhus in high posts in most of their 
towns and villages. These had been several tiroes against their will 
compelled by their Portuguese masters to exact the kind of service 
from their ancestors, relations, and caste men of the future Peshwas 
of Puna. The Brahmins of that time not understanding the principles 
of the Portuguese Government attributed these acts to the Prabhus 
themselves ; and thus arose the enmity which existed for a long time 
between the Peshwas and their followers on one side, and the Prabhu 
caste on the other. The Prabhns had under pain of being forcibly 
converted to Christianity by their Portuguese rulers, who were solely 
gnided by their fanatical priests the Jesuits, to obey their orders and 
exact this kind of service from the Brahmins whom tiiey were en* 
joined by tfieir religion to honour. A few Prabhus, however, who 
had courage to disobey these orders were deprived of their effects 

* The Marftthi word %? vetha means oompnlsory, gratuitons labour, the 
eqaivalent of the Frenoh eorvSe. 
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and forcibly conyerted to Christianity. Their Gliristian descendants 
are still to be found in ysrious parts of Silsette and the present 
Th&na and Bassein districts. It may here not be out of pluce to 
mention the destruction of costly temples and idols by these 
Christian conquerors. The disfigured idols and images which are to 
be met with in yarious caye temples cut out of solid rock by ancient 
Hindus and in temples now wholly deserted in yarious parts of the 
late Portuguese dominions are the works of these fanatics. Eyen 
the PrabhuSy who enjoyed posts of honour under them on pain of being 
conyerted forcibly to Christianity, had to perform their religious 
ceremonies and ablutions in secrecy and under cover of night. After 
the rise of the Mar^tha power and the establishment of the seat of 
Goyernment at Puna, a good many Prabhu families fled from their 
Christian rulers and sought refuge under the comparatiyely mild sway 
of the Mar^thas." 8. M, Nayak's History of t^e Patiana Prabkui^ 
pp, 69-70. 

A letter from <Uhe Sar-Subhedar of the Konkan to the 8hri- 
mant Peshwa of Puna," dated Sake 1670 (1748 A. D.) in the Ma- 
r^thi language and in Modi characters, regarding the feelings of 
animosity between the Brdhmans and* the Prabhiis, runs thus :^ 
" Your humble servant, accordingly, has made the necessary 
enquiries at Uran, and haying summoned the Prabhus and the 
Brahmins of Vasai, and having examined them, finds that 
all this animosity has arisen between the two castes, without any 
just grounds whatever, from a misunderstanding of the influence 
the Prabhus have with the Portuguese Goyernment in Bombay 
In the times of the late Portuguese Government, the Brahmins were, 
by that Government, made to undergo compulsory labour like 
Culis, and as the Prabhus held appointments under it, the Brahmins 
naturally suspected them of bringing this about. Besides this, during 
the continuance of that Government, learned Brahmins were not 
honoured and allowed to hold and enjoy their just priyilegea on the 
occasions of the great Hindu religious festivals. These two things 
combining have giyen birth to all this animosity, and caused the 
Brahmins to disturb the Prabhus in their religious privileges termed 
Karma Marga.** /6t(2.» pp. 80-81. 

Elsewhere the Prabhu writer gives us the following historical 
note :— '*In 1434 (A. D. 1512) it was first peaceably entered into by 
the Portuguese and then in 1452 f A. D. 1530) the islai^ds of Bombay, 
Mahim and Baisein were conquered by the Portuguese from the 
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Muhammadans, and Nuno da Canha was appointed Governor. The 
Portugaese being guided by tbe fanatic zeal of their Jesuitical priests 
like tbe Muhammadans destroyed several Hindu temples and other 
insiitutions and forcibly made many converts to their religion. 
They ruled over it for two hundred and nine years." J6t</., p. 61. 
This Prabhii history is somewhat inaccurate. The Portuguese did not 
enter peaceably, nor are the dates correct. 

One of the happiest results of the conversion of the Prabhiis by tbe 
Portuguese was the production of a local native historian, who, when 
converted, became Gaetano de Souza, and wrote a work in Portuguese 
entitled A Hittoria de Mahim, in 1594. He is said to have based 
his history on the Kaostubha'Chintamani for bis account of the 
Frabbiis. But no copy of this work is now available. Mr. Nayak 
wrote for information to Gabriel Duarte, another Prabhil convert 
and Government pensioner of H. M.'s Dockyard, who replied on 
the 31st of March 1876, thus: — '* I have the pleasure to state that 
I knew the illustrious Senhores Miguel Duarte and Manuel de Monte 
who died upwards of forty years ago. They . were appointed by 
Government, * Vereadores and Matharas ' of the Island of Bombay. 
They had a large collection of useful records and books in the 
Portuguese language. I know they had a book named * Historia de 
Mahim* in their Libraries. It was, I recollect, written by the 
illustrious Senhor Gaetano de Souza in the Portuguese language. It 
gave an account of the voyage of Vasco da Gama to the East Indies, 
and also an account of the reign of Raja Bimba and other Prabhu 
Bajas of Mahimi Salsette, etc., who came from the Deocan." 
Ibid,, p. 65. 

What a severe commentary on the European and Christian civilisa* 
tion in the East is the Prabhd writer's remark, that ** a good many 
Prabhu families fled from their Christian rulers and sought refuge 
under the comparatively mild sway of the Mardthas." 

This persecuting or aggressive element in the Portuguese policy 
for tbe evangelization of India may have been partly due to the 
rudeness of the times. In the East, or at least in India, tolerance 
has always been the dominant note of successful religious proselytism. 
As early as the time of Gautama Buddha in the sixth century before 
Christ, toleration was o«e of the essential principles of his philo- 
sophy and conduct of life. The views set forth on this head in 1875 
in my ** Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Relic of Ceylon ; 
with a Preliminary Essay on the Life and System of Gautama 
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Buddha," have now been amplified by emiaent scholars who have had 
better opportanities for the study of so fascinating a subject. Dr. 
Rhys Davids in his recent Buddhism, its History and Literature, 
has brought forward proofs of the wonderful toleration that prevailed 
at the time Gautama was allowed by BrAhmans, whose influence waa 
being under mined, to carry on his propaganda. It was the Brih« 
mans who took the most earnest interest in bis speculations, and many 
of them became his disciples. He admitted equally men from all 
castes into bis Order, and in the time of the Emperor Asoka his fa- 
mous edicts appealed not to the sword, but to intellectual and moral 
persuasion. 

But the aggressive system of the Portugnese propaganda was mainly 
due to the crusading spirit of the epoch. Prince Henry, the naviga- 
tor, who originated the maritime discoveries of the nation, was all the 
while himself a crusader. Azurarain his Chronica do Descobritnento 
e Conquista de Ouine supplies Ave reasons which actuated the Prince 
in exploring the land of Guinea. The work of Azurara was a trow 
vaille discovered in the Royal Library at Paris, in 1837, by M. Fer- 
dinand Denis, whom I had the privilege to visit in his apartments of 
the Library of St. Genevieve in June 1889, when he was already a 
venerable octogenarian. The veteran scholar, wh'>, seated in his pri- 
vate library, rich in books of that period, spoke with youthful 
vivacity and rapturous enthusiasm of the Portuguese navigators of 
the olden times, died a few months after, lamented by all who appre- 
ciated his worth and his learning. The five reasons mentioned by 
Azurara are : — The desire to know the country beyond Gape Bnjador ; 
to find Christian nations and safe harbours in order to establish mer- 
cantile relations, advantageous both to Portugal and to the natives ; 
to learn the extent of the Moorish strength in Africa ; to know if 
there was any Christian potentate there who would help him againat 
the enemies of the Faith ; the great desiro for the extension of that 
Faith ; and lastly, an astrological reason from which Azurara believed 
the other four proceeded. As this last reason is of some interest to 
students of astrology, whose number is so great in India, I shall 
quote it here : — ** For as," says Azurara "his ascendant was Aries, 
which is the house of Mars and is the exaltation of the Sun, and bis 
lord is in the eleventh house accompanied by the Sun, and inasmuch 
as the said Mars is in Aquarius, which is the house of Saturn and 
in the house of hope, it signified that he should be engaged in mighty 
conquests, and especially in the search for things hidden from 
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other men in conformity with the craftiness of Saturn in whose house 
he is. And his heing accompanied by the Sun, and tlie San being in 
the house of Jupiter, showed that all his acts and conquests should 
be loyally done and to the satisfaction of the King, his sovereign." 
Of. R. H. Major's Zi/e 0/ Prince of Portugal, &o. Loud, 18C8, p. 51. 
This astrological forecast of Prince Henry agrees with the Indian 
sji stem ol astrology in all the points noted. 

The scientific results of the exploration, initiated by ** the Solitary 
of Sagres '' — faithful to his motto of talent de bien faire, which was 
the symbol of his life, when by tahnt was meant not a faculty but 
A wish — are too widespread for more than a passing reference here. 
It WAS not only the acquisition of new knowledge, and founding upon 
this knowledge an empire for his country, but also carrying out, be- 
yond the seas, the spirit and the activity that animated a crnsader 
against Islam and a missionary against the heatiien. 

Henry the navigator was thus the true author of the modern 
movement. ** For if the industrial element rules modern development," 
according to Mr. C. H, Beazley, ' * if the philosophy of utility, as 
expressing this clement, is now our guide in war and peace; and if the 
substitution of this for the military spirit (W. H. Lecky, Rationalism) 
is to be dated from that dominion in the Indian seas which realised 
the designs of Henry — if this be so, the Portuguese become to us, 
through him, something like the founders uf our commercial civilisa- 
tion, and of the European empire in Asia." Prince Benry the Navigator^ 
etc. Lond. 1895, p. 125. 

Prince Henry was also the founder of the missionary movement 
in India. During the first year, following the discovery of the 
maritime route to India, it was not an easy task to organise a 
complete Christian Mission. Yasco da Gama in 1497 is said by some 
historians to have brought with him only one chaplain, Fr. Pedro de 
Coviiham, who said the first mass in India, and by others five. 
Probably the latter number came out on his second voyage of the 
10th of February, 1502. Lafiteau, notwithstanding, seems to think 
that these fleet chaplains were unfit for the missionary work. 

It was, however, in the fleet of Pedro Alvares Cabral, who on the 
way to Calicut discovered Brazil, in 1501, that a regular body of able 
missionaries set out to India with the object of preaching the Faith 
to the idolaters in the East. It is said that while anchored off the 
Angediva island the missionaries said masses in the little chapel they 
had found in that island, 
16 c 
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These were all Franciscan monks, eight in number, under their 
guardian, Fr. Henrique de Coimbra, who in 1505 was appointed Bishop 
of Ceuta. Ferdinand Denis in his Portugal, p. 255, says that 
three of these missionaries died at Calicut on the 16th of October 
5101* thirty -three days after their landing there, and four on the 
Srd of April 1502, which was considered to be a bad omen for the 
mission. 

In 1503 the future founder of the Portuguese empire in the £ast, 
Affonso de Albuquerque, arrived with his fleet of three ships, one of 
the three divisions, the second and third being nnder the command 
of Francisco de Albuquerque and Antonio de Saldanha, respectiTely. 
The fleet under Saldanha went to the Red Sea, and on this occasion 
Diogo Femandes Pereira discoTered the island of Socotra, where 
he passed the rainy season. This was Albuqnerque's first yisit to 
India. He brought with him five monks, two Dominicans, Fr, 
Rodrigo and Br. Joao. The latter accompanied with a cross, in the 
van of the royal standard, the body of the troops whocAptured Goft 
in 1510, and was afterwards sent as Ambassador to Persia, where he 
obtained great diplomatic success. In 1503 was founded the fortress 
of Cochin, and missionary work was begun in earnest in thai citj of 
Malabar. 

After the conquest of Goa, the missionary activity went on pro- 
gressively increasing. The Franciscan chaplains of Albuquerqoe's 
fleet said the first mass in a mosque in the city consecrated to 
Christian worship, and received from Albuquerque the moeqne for 
trausforming it into a Christian temple. In 1517 there arrived from 
Portugal Fr. Antonio do Louro, commissioned to build a new chureh 
and convent for eight friars, under the invocation of St. Thomas. 
The building was completed in 1521. 

Up to that time there was no Bishop in India, although the Tope 
Alexander VI., by his brief Gum sicut of the 26th of March 1500, had 
allowed the kings of Portugal to supply their place by apostolie, 
commissaries with extraordinary jurisdiction over lands and peoples 
from the Capo of Good Hope to India. And all the Portuguese con- 
quests in Asia and Africa were at tho beginning of that eentury 
subject spiritually to the Prior-m&r of the Order of Christ, by a bull 
of the Pope Leo X. In 1515, by another bull of the same Pontiff, 
India was subordinated, along with the other transmarine possessions 
to the new Bishop of Funchal and Arguim. Thus the first Bishop 
of the PoruguesG Indian diocese ever constituted was subject to the 
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Episcopal See of the island of Madeira. This state of subordinatiou 
continued until the creation of the Bishopric of Goa in 1534, by a 
bull of the Hoi J Father Paul III. of the 1st of November of that year, 
comprising the vast area of all the Portuguese settlements from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the confines of the East. It was, in the 
Bieantime, made suffragan of the Archbishopric of Funchal, whose 
diocese had been raised to the dignity of a metropolitan in 1533. 

The first apostolic commissary and titular bishop of India was 
D. Fr. Gaspar Nunes, bishop of Laodicea. He arrived in India in 
1516 with another body of missionaries of the Order of the Preachers. 
He stayed a short time out here, and after returning home died 
at Aveiro in 1528. Others call him D. Duarte, as well as D. Dioga 
Nunes, who is said to have died some years later. His successors were 
D. Fr. Diogo, bishop of Dume in 1520, and D. Fr. Martinho in 1523. 
In 1529 came overland to India, through the Mediterranean, across 
Turkey and Arabia, the learned Dominican, D. Fr. Ambrosio 
Botigella de Monte-Coeli, Bishop Aurena. He is said to have been 
appointed penitentiary by the Pope Julius III., and was a native of 
Malta. It appears that he returned to Rome, and came out again as 
papal legate a latere^ despatched to the East Indies by the Pope 
Paul IV^., in 1556. He stayed some time in the Dominican Convent 
in GK>a, and then went to Cochin, where he died. He knew both the 
Arabic and Chaldaic languages, and was a great friend of Garcia dm 
Orta, who mentions him in the GoUoquios, 

We are now approaching a period when the Catholic missions in 
India were developing fast from the little nucleus of Goa inta 
an extensive area, far beyond the con^nes of the peninsula. From 
the small acorn a gigantic oak was being reared. The rapid 
increase of the convents, especially at Malabar, required some urgent 
changes in the organization of the missions and the prelacies. The 
old order, created by the bull Pro excellenti of Leo X., of the 16th 
of June 1514, whereby the jurisdiction of the African and Asiatic 
conquests of the Portuguese, invested thereto in the Chief Priory of 
the Order of Christ and the Vicariate of Thomar, had been transferred 
to the bishopric of Funchal, was now to cease for ever. Pope 
Paul III. by his bull Aequum reputamus of the 3rd of November 
1534 had constituted anew bishopric in India. The pontifical see 
of this diocese was erected in Goa, but its vast area included the 
whole of India, Persia and Eastern Africa. To be more precise, it 
embraced Goa and its dependencies Kanara down to Calicut, the 
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Northern Konknn up to Surat, Din, Mozambiqno, Mombaza, the 
Cuama rivers, Socotra, Muskat, Ormuz, Congo and Conoxa with all 
the intermediate ])laces. 

To this extensire territory was eventually added the inainlfind 
and the islands as far as China. This great diocese remained in the 
meantime suffragan of the Archbishopric of Fnnchul, which had 
roceiitly been raised to the Metropolitan dignity in the year 1533 by 
Pope Clement VII. The first Bishop of this new Eastern diocese was 
a nobleman and a scholar, D. Francsico de Mello, who had received 
his consecration in 1532, But as be was making his preparations fop 
starting for India he fell siek and died at Evora on the 27th of April 
1532. As the fleet was about to sail there was no time to appoint 
a new bishop, and D. Pr. Fernando Vaqueiro, bishop of Aureliopolia, 
was despatched as Governor of the ecclesiastical state of India. 
Whereas I). Francisco de Mello was a secular clergyman, his substi- 
tute D. Fr. Fernando Vaqueiro was a Franciscan, both of them being 
virtuous and learned men. Bishop Vaqueiro arrived at Goa, in Sep- 
tember 1532. He was appointed for three years, but as his rule 
was popular he was allowed to continue in his otfice ns long as he 
lived. He died, however, three years after on the 14th of March 163> 
at Ormuz, and was buried in the cliancel of the Church iu that city. 
Diogo do Couto says that his sepulture had a handsome white tomb- 
stone, on which wa9(5arvedhi8 coat-of-arms, containing a cow, emblem- 
atic of his name, and the following inscription, half Latin and half Por- 
tuguese : FerdinandnSy Eoiscopus Aurensis. Fal, aos 14 Mar^o 1685. 
Tourists who happen to visit the mined city of Onnnz in the 
Persian Gulf may still, perhaps, be able to find amongst the debris of 
that once famous town this inscription of Bishop Vaqueiro, if 
they search for it. 

Thus in 1534 Pope Paul III., the successor of Clement VII, 
created the Bishopric of Goa, including the whole of India and all 
places from the Cape of Good Hope to the confines of the extreme 
East. The bishopric of Goa was on the 4th of February 1557 
raised to the category of metropolitan archbishopric at the instance of 
the King D. Sabastiao, by the bull Etsi sancta e iwmacnlata of the 
Pope Paul IV. Its vast area was now divided into three dioceses. 
Two new suffragan bishoprics were constituted — Cochin and Malacca. 
The former embraced the whole territory from (/ranganore up the 
Coromandel Coast to the mouth of the Ganges. The latter the Malay 
Peninsula, from Pegu to China including Java, Sumatra and the 
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MalftccR islands. The Qoa diocese was restricted to India to the 
north of Cranganore and to Eastern Africa as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Later on more suffragan bishopries were created, and the limits of 
each diocese were defined, metropolitan jurisdiction being reserved 
for the Archbishop of Goa, who in 1606 assumed the title of the 
Primate of the East. These bishoprics were Macau, created in 1575, 
embracing the whole of China and Japan ; Funay, dismembering 
Japan from the former in 1588; Meliapore in 1606, which began at the 
Coromandel Coast and extended itself to Pegu; and those of Pekin and 
Nankin in China, separated from that of Macau in 1690. The Arch- 
bishopric of Cranganore was created by Clement VIII. by the bull 
hi auprevio militaniis ecclesiae solio of the 3rd of December 1609, in 
substitution of the bishopric of Angomale, created on the ^th of August 
IGOO. It comprised the whole territory between Cannanore and Vaipi- 
There were no suffragan bishops. Besides this extensive Portuguese 
Indian Episcopate, extending itself from Goa to Africa one one side, 
and to China and Japan on the other, there was a patriarchate in Ethi- 
opia, a bishop of Sirene in Persia and several other bishoprics in 
partibas infidelinm. What a sublime picture of the progress made 
within a century by a small nation and a smaller band of missionaries. 

The religious history of the Portuguese in the East is the brightest 
chapter of their annals, notwithstanding their errors and their 
failings. As with the scientific so with the religious aspect of their 
connection with the East ; it is more durable in social influences and 
more beneficial in general results than all the political and commer- 
cial enterprises of the nation. But the secret of their great success, 
as in every case of extraordinary national progress, whether religious, 
political or commercial, lies in the fundamental fact, which has been 
pithily expressed by Lemierre in an aphorism — Le trident de Nej)- 
tune est le sceptre du monde. This great subject, the religious 
history of the Portuguese in the East, requires a volume apart, 
combining the two historical methods of narrative and commen- 
tary, the severe and minute analysis of events of a Taine with the 
comment of a Montesquieu to explain the laws that govern the 
character of facts. It is beyond the scope of this work, however, to 
enter into such details. 

A new era was thus inaugurated in the history of Christianity in 
the East. It is the most remarkable epoch in the annals of Chris- 
tendom since the days of its Great Founder. And the singular coin- 
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cidence of the creation of tbe new bishopric in India on the 3rd of 
NoTember 1534, and the cession of Bassein and its dependencies, 
inchiding Bombay, by the King of Gujardt, Bahddur Shah, to the King 
of Portugal, D. Joao III., on the 23rd of December 1634, just fifty 
days after, enhances the historic significance of these events. 

The resultant of this new impulse added to their former incen« 
tives to missionary activity was the aggressive proselytism of the 
Fr8iiciscan8 in the neighbourhood of Bombay. The conversion of 
the Yogis, the most stubborn and recalcitrant of the votaries of Hin- 
duism, and the transformation of the venerable cave-temples of the 
Buddhists and Brdhmans into Christian churches was the outcome of 
this new propagandist policy of the Portuguese. 

But to return to the historical sequence of events. The successor 
to the exemplary prelate Bishop Vaqueiro was D, Fr. JoSo Affonso 
de Albuquerque. He was the first bishop proprietor of the diocese 
of Goa. A Spaniard and a nobleman by birth he entered when young 
the Order of St. Francis, rose to be the provincial of the new province 
of the Piedade, and was confessor of D. Joao III. 

The successor of the virtuous prelate, Bishop Vaqueiro, in the 
episcopal see of Goa, D. Fr. Joao Affonso de Albuquerque, and its 
first bishop proprietor, after his confirmation by the Holy See on the 
11th of April 1537, left Lisbon for India on the 6th of April 1538. 
He embarked on board one of the ships of the fleet of eleven sail in 
which the Viceroy, de D. Garcia de Noronha, came out, arriving at 
Gt)a on the 14th of the following September. He brought with him 
two eminent ecclesiastics, Mestre Diogo de Borba, of whom I shall 
have to speak more at length hereafter, and Fr. Vicente de Lagos« 
They together helped the bishop greatly in his endeavours to propa- 
gate Christianity among the heathens. 

D. Joao Affonso de Albuquerque's great namesake founded the 
political power of his nation in the East, and he founded Christianity in 
India. Although duly appointed the first diocesan bishop, he waited 
for the return of the Viceroy, who, on taking charge of his o£Bce 
from Nuno da Cnnha, had gone northwards in pursuit of the Bume$ 
(Turks), to publish his balls. This took place on the 25th of March 
1539. 

On the conquest of Goa, on the 10th of November 1510, St. Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria was declared to be its patron saint, and a church 
wasbnilt in her honor. It was raised to the category of a sumptuous 
cathedral in 1534, and the Bishop on his arrival in India established 
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the chapter. He was a wise and learned man, and Ghispar Correa, 
not much inclined to be friendly to the friars and priests, says of him : 

*• Was a poor man of. condition and very virtuous 

served very well his place and was mild with the clergy/' LendaSf 
IV., 10. The King 1). Joao III, replying to a letter from the Senate 
of Qo«, writes : — '* And of what you write to me i^bout the Bishop of 
Goa, and how fully he fulfils the obligations of his charge, 1 have 
received pleasure and contentment." Archivo Fort. Oriental^ 2nd 
edition, Vol. 1, p. 31, 

Bishop Albuquerque died on the 28th of February 1553. The 
fifteen years during which he ruled over the first Indian diocese were 
the most active, the most successful and the most heroic of the Indian 
Episcopate. When he took possession of the See of Goa there was 
but one parish church in the city^that of St. Catherine. Before 
1543 there were about four parishes in the island of Goa, viz. — St. 
Catherine inter muros ; Our Lady of the Rosary in the western suburb 
near the river ; Our Lady of the Light in the interior of the island ; 
and St. Lucy, in the eastern suburb towards the mainland ; besides 
the churches of Our Lady of the Serra, and of Misericordia. These 
parishes increased by degrees to a very large number, and in 1565 in 
the Goa islands group alone, there were not less than fifteen parish 
churches. And this number went on increasing all- over India during 
the two following centuries. 

In 1542 there arrived the first levy of the fathers of the Society of 
Jesus under the leadership of Mestre Francisco, the future St. Francis 
Xavier. It was followed in 1549 by the sons of the patriarch St. 
Dominic under Father Diogo Bermudes. In 1556 anew batch of the 
reformed Order of St, Francis, called the Recollects, came to India. 
Then in 1572 came the Augustins, who were followed by the Italian 
Carmelites in 1612, the Theatins in 1640, the Hospitalers of St. 
John of God in 1681, and in 1750 the order of the Deca^ate Tertiaries 
was founded. But the Franciscans who, as early as 1518 had 
definitely settled themselves at Goa under the guidance of Fr. Antonio 
do Louro, being the spiritual pastors of the Portuguese in G 
laid the foundation of their fir^t convent and church onthegroD 
belonging to JoHo Machado, a famous Captain and M 
Their number increased rapidly, and in 1548 there 
convent alone more than forty monks. It was fr 
that the first missionaries were sent to other lai 
Lagos, the companion of the Bishop Albuquerqi 
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and Fr. Antonio do Porto to Bassein, soon after ifcs cession. The 
associates of St. Francis Xavier remained in the meantime in Goa 
in the college, which will be described farther on, and St. Francis 
himself went to the Fishery Coast. 

Very little has hitherto been said about the ecclesiastical policy of 
Bishop Albuquerque, because want of space forbids diffuseness, 
notwithstanding the intense interest of some of his episcopal provi- 
sions, which laid the foundation of the Christian missions in India. 
It is necessary, however, to advert to his correspondence with the 
King, to his share in the civil administration (in which, on account 
of his position, as next to the Viceroy, he was often called upon to 
co-operate) and to his missionary ardour and zeal. 

There is an Eastern saying to the effect that the government and 
religion are twins. In the infancy and also in the vigour of youth all 
States require the ecclesiastical and civil elements, the priest and the 
layman, to co-operate in order to solve many a new and hard problem 
of an infant society. The engrafting of western civilisation and 
Christianity on the old Indian soil was, indeed, one of the most 
difficult and curious of these problems. It was, doubtless, a happy 
and joyful period of vigorous 3 outh, but it was followed too soon, alas ! 
by enervated manhood and sad decrepitude. 

The Portuguese of the time of Bishop Albuquerque had not yet 
established their full dominion in the East. They had a force in 
reserve which had not quite spent its onward momentum in the 
material and moral conquest of the world. When the force was 
spent, they began to decline, and the fall was as precipitate as their 
rise had been almost sudden amidst many dramatic vicissitudes. 
£ven the last fifty years have witnessed a very speedy decay in the 
Portuguese Indian missions reduced now to a few sorry shreds of their 
former extensive territorial sovereignty. It is an anthropological fact 
worth recording that the faces of the people are altered with the changing 
face of the land. The brightness of old is now exchanged for dejeotion, 
and along with the ruined churches and the wild and neglectful 
appearance of their towns one meets with but dull, rugged faces and 
listless depraved characters. For one thing is certain : human beings 
rise in the scale of beauty as they rise in the scale of humanity, ac- 
cording as they live noble and happy lives. 

In the time of Bishop Alburquerque both the people and the 
towns vfore a more cheerful, more intelligent, and more honest look ; 
because they were happy. During the fifteen years that the Bishop 
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lived in Goa he acted as Governor seVeml tiroes, and tonttibuteJ 
materially to the success of seTcral naval expeditions. From the time 
of his arrival in India Until his death there were not less than seven 
Viioeroys and Gove mors- Genemi, some of v^hom, like D. Estevam da 
Gama, Martim Affonso de Sonza and D. Jo&o de Castro, were obliged 
tjo spend a great deal of their time abroad. On ihe 28th of BVbruary 
1S53 the good Bishop diied, and was buried in the sanctuary of the 
Cathedral, with the following epitaph >— 

Aqui jaz Dv Joao de Albuquerque^ 
Primeiro Bispo de toda a Indin que 
Palecco o derradeiro de Fevereiro 
De 1653 Annos* 
This translated into English^ means — " Here lies D. Joao de 
Albuquerque, first Bisliop of whole India, who died on the last day 
of February of the year 1 563.'* 

During his long Episcopate, Bombay and the surrounding country 
received the first Christian mission under the guidance of the cele* 
brated Franciscan Fr. Antonio do Porto, who beseiged and won the 
time-honoured centres of Buddhism and Brahmauism, the Eanheriand 
Mandapesvar cave-temples. 

Fr. Antonio do Porto, the apostle of Bombay, Sdlsette and Bassein 
was a pioneer of St. Francis Xavier, de' Nobili, Beschi and others in 
missionary zeal and activity as well as a Bayard in arms. He was 
half paladin and half condottlere ; and, like many of the early Portu- 
guese heroes in IndiS) stands out amid the records of brilliant deeds 
haloed by a glamour that surrounds the legendary figures of antiquity. 
Fr. Antonio was less a man of contemplation than of action. Long 
before St. Francis Xavier wrote to Fr. Barzeo '•away with the farrago 
of the schools ; study man in himself, that is the true subject for 
preaching," Fr. Antonio had embodied that maxim in his daily 
•practice. He is said to have converted some thousands of souls in 
a couple of years in the district of Bassein alone. There may 
perhaps be some exaggeration in the statement, but there is no 
denying the fact of Fr. Porto's extraordinary missionary activity 
in these islands, even at this great distance of time which has 
softened the fierce light that once beat on his life and actions. Lapse 
of time cannot divest events so memorable as these of their true 
dignity and importance. 

Fr. Antonio found in the cave- tern pies some old ascetics or priests of 
the Hindu sects, whom he converted, and transformed the temples 
17 c 
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into Christian Churches. This was a bold step to take ^ but Ite was 
supported in all these revolutionary measures by the secular arm, 
which was then powerful and ready to defy any resistance or op- 
position. He consecrated the great chaytia or cathedral-cave to 
Christian worship and named it the Church of St. Michael. These 
caves, although declined from their pristine glory, were still inhabited 
by Yogis, who might have been Brahman ascetics, or perhaps tkc 
last remnant of the Buddhist monks, who, after their conversion to 
Ciiristianity left their Buddhist monastery. Diogo do Couto tells 
us that when Pr, Antonio do Porto was living in this Church of St. 
Michael he was informed by his converts that there was connected 
with the caves a labyrinth which extended itself as far as Cambay, and 
even as far as the country of the Moghals and the town of Agril. 
The Franciscan travelled with his compnnions for seyen days 
through these dark passages hollowed in the rock, but finding no 
opening he returned. No other chroniclers, who refer to the Elanberi 
caves, mention the labyrinth. Diogo do Couto describes the tanks 
and cisterns found there as follows : — '^ It is written also that he 
(the king Bimilamenia) caused man^ beautiful tanks to be excavated, 
and some of them so large that they might be called great lakei, 
with which all these countries abound ; and to some of them pe- 
culiar virtue i» ascribed, such as the one in midwaj between Bassetn 
and Agasi, where the Church of Onr Lady of the Remedies stands, 
in which the priests of the Order of St. Dominic reside. This Lady 
has performed so many wonders and miracles that all the wallt of 
the Church are covered with pictures representing them. In front 
of this Church is the tank to which they attribute so great a Tirtae, 
that they affirm that any person that gets into it will be healed of any 
complaint he may have; and the priests watch it with so great 
care, that they never allow any Hindu to approach it, for fear of 
thoir performing any superstitious ceremonies. " Decadas, etc., VII» 
Liv. III., Cap. X. 

The Church of St. Michael in the chaitya or cathedral cave, the 
most important of the Knnhcri caves, is in style and plan the same 
as the chaitya in the great Karli cave, although, owing to its soft- 
ness, the rock is much damaged. The measurements are 86J feet 
long, 39 feet 10 inches wide including the aisles, and 37 feet 7 inches 
high. It is supposed to have been built in the time of Yajnasri Sata- 
karni Gotamipatra, whose date is 177 — 196 A. D., as already men- 
tioned. 
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There is now little in the cave to remind one of its conversion to Chris- 
tian uses* It seems that after the loss of Bassein the caves were 
«[esecratf<l or deprived of Christinn worship. Anquetil du Perron, 
who visited the caves about 20 years after the fall of Bassein, in 3760, 
saysthftt the central hall, which was vaulted, was 67'X28'X32. 
The monks had made a church of it and it was still called the church. 
There were fourteen pillars in its length separated from the hall by 
an aisle. ZendAuesla, etc. Vol. I., pp. 401 — 4C8. Thus it seems that 
the Cliristians had nut entirely abandoned the place in 1760, as it is at 
present, nor has its use been resumed, in spite of the revival of the 
Roman Catholic missionary activity since the foundation of the Indian 
Hierarchy. 

Henry Salt in his excellent Account of the Caves in Salsette, written 
in 1806, and published in the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay^ says : — ** Leaving the irregular excavation, you pass by the 
edge of a small tank to the part of the great cave, which, from its 
resemblance to some Gothic buildings, or from a tradition that it was 
converted to that use by tne Portuguese, is commonly called the 
church. An ascent of five or six steps leads to the portal, which 
was once either arched over or much higher than at present, as the 
broken figures on each side snffioiently show.'* £d. 1877, Vol. I., p. 52. 
As late as 1806, then, the church of St. Michael of Fr. Antonio do 
Porto in the Kanheri caves had become a mere tradition, and the 
broken figures on each side of the portal indicated that the Portngnese 
had alri-ady tampered with them in order probably to impart to the 
cave a more Christian appearance. 

The case with the Mau(]iapes var caves was somewhat different. Here 
according to Diogo do Couto, fifty Yogis, when they saw two friars 
clad in sacks, took to flight, which the chronicler ascribes to divine 
power. The two friars were Fr. Antonio do Porto and Fr. Antonio do 
Cnsal, another famous missionary of Bassein. The priests then entered 
the pagoda, and converted it into a temple dedicated to Nossa Senhora 
da Piedade. A Royal College was subsequently established there for 
the reception and education of the children of the converts, to which 
the king D. Joao III. granted the revenue and property formerly 
belonging to the pagoda, and it was administered by the priests of 
the Order of St, Francis. 

This cave- temple, which Diogo do Couto calls Manapazer 
and Garcia da Orta Maljaz, was a very big house inside the 
rock. In 1695, Gemelli Careri found it to be an underground 
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chnrch, once a rock-temple, on which had been built a Franciscan 
college and n^onasterj. It was 100 spans long and 30 broad. The 
front was boilti but the side walls were of rock. Five monks 
lived there, receiving from the King of Portngnal 130,000 pounds 
of rice (5,000 jpara«) a year» a great part of which they distributed 
among the poor. In 1760 Da Perron found the ehureh, college and 
monastery abandoned, the Mardthas having pillaged the place and 
carried the timber to Thana. In 1804 Lord Valentia found the ruins 
of a very handsome church and monastery. The ehnrch was origin- 
ally lined with richly carved wood panelling. In the centre was the 
head of a saint tolerably executed and surrounded with wreathes of 
flowers. The other sculpture was in excellent taste, although the 
rest was in ruina and the roof had fallen in. Under the church was 
a small rock-cut temple square and fiat-roofed with a few figures io 
bas-relief. The monks had covered these figures with plaster and 
turned the cave into a chapel. But the Mardthas uneovered the 
original sculptures and worshipped them o^in as two hundred years 
before. 

The most circtimstantial description of the ruins with a ground 
plan and drawing, after their profanation by the Mar^thas, is that 
of 1800 by Henry Salt, who writes: — **This monastery covers a 
large extent of ground, was built with great s«Jidity, and if any judg- 
ment may be formed from what remains, the chapel appears to have 
been elegantly finished, the mouldings, ornaments and images of wood 
now lying scattered about the place being very curiously and hand- 
somely carved. Below the monastery, on the eastern side of the hilly 
is excavated an ancient Hindu ten^ple, which was afterwards consecrat- 
ed to the use of the monastery — lor what purpose it would be now 
difiicxdt to ascertain. Its walls and pillars were by the Portuguese 
covered with a thick coat of plaster, which has proved the means of 
preserving the few mutilated remains of sculpture that their bigotrj 
had spared. In a recess on the left hand as you enter is the painting 
of a saint, still fresh on the wall ; opposite to this are more visible 
(the plaster having been removed) the relics of a fine piece of 
sculpture representing, as it appears to me, a nuptial ceremosy ; a 
female figure leaning on her attendants seems advancing towards the 
hero of the piece, who is of gigantic stature and has six arms; 
in one corner is a musician playing on the tom-tom» and above 
are a host of celestial attendauts, among which the three- 
handed Brahma, Vishnu riding on Garoode with the lotus io 
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his hand, and Ganesa with his usual attributes, are at once 
discovered. This and the sacred cobra de capeUo on his right, at 
once point out Sieva as the leading figure ; and it is doubtless meant 
to represeut his marriage with Parwuttee like that at Ellora in the 
Doomar Leyn.i, described by Sir Charles Mallet in the Asiatic 
Researches . . . - . . I cannot quit this place without 
remarking that there is no spot in the world where the Catholic and 
Heathen imagery came so closely in contact as here, — where a 
Portuguese monastery has a temple of the Hindoos for its fouidation, 
and where the exploits of their God of Terror are sculptured on one 
side, and the form of a meek Christian saint painted on the other." 
Jbid. pp. 43-4,9, 

This is the reason, this remarkable approximation of Hinduism 
and Christianity, as in no other place in the world, for my quoting in 
full this description of Garcia da Orta's Maljaz, or the Manapazer 
of Diogo do Couto. The present condition of the Mandapesvar ruins 
is somewhat different. After the falling in of the roof of the church, 
the cave-temple was alone used by the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, as Dr. Wilson found in 1850, as a church, 
instead of their built church which had fallen into decay. The cave was 
then fitted up as a church with a plain altar and a seated wooden imago 
of N. S. da Piedado about lifesize and a cross above at the south end, 
and a pulpit about the middle of the west wall. This temple consists 
of a central hall, two irregular aisles, and a vestibule or portico at 
the north end. The buildings of the church, college and monastery 
above the rock on the east front of the caves consisted of the great 
church, the nave of which without aisles was about 75 feet long by 36 
feet wide. The college hall, the row of cloisters and the enclosed 
quadrangle are now a heap of ruins. 

But to return to the narative of the mission. Next to the Bishop 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of India was the Vicar- General. Tlie 
first occupant of this post, according to Gaspar Correa {Lendas, I., 
642) was Mestre Diogo, sent out by the King D. Manuel, the Fortu- 
natcy in 1505, to provide for the building of churches and chapels 
(pera prouer na magnifestao das Igrejas cum capellas). In 1515 the 
nei^t Vicar-General was the Dominican Fr. Domingos, the confessor 
of the great Affonso de Albuqurque. (jCommentarioSy ed. 1774, IV., 
220). Fr. Domingos said the first mass in Goa in a flimsy little 
barrack, v^hich eventually rose to be the magnificent Cathedral of St. 
Catherine ; while the Franciscans, under the guidance of Fr. Antonio 
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d» Ixriro, tFi"t in 1.S17 iHeir ^pler.diJ ch-rch aal conrent oa the 
ground tri&t wft? ccce th'* proper: j of J.^o 3lacbauO, duriiig the 
GoremorsKip of Lopo Soir-rf de Ai'versmrii. The nnisque of Adil 
^fij^h wu chftn^ed ir;t> a chti'el, ar.-l :he whole pile of buililiAgs as- 
ft^mcfJ i^j^ctic prop^rioaa and-^r the fosierin^ care of Fr. Finlo de 
Coimbra. From 15'27 Pe. Bast.io Pires (Barrcc, Tf-aitf* IV, lir. 10, 
c %y perform-^d tl»*: fniwrtions of VicanaTe-Gm-eral, to be followed by 
the celebrated Pe. Miguel Vaz, who arrived in India in 153 X 

Pe. Miguel Vaz, with the asei^tacce of another secnlar piicsiy the 
eminent Pe. Dio^^o de Borba, andouder the i:tspiriiig' patronage of the 
Bi.shop Alboqaerqae and the Viceroy l>. EsteTam da Gama» seoind son 
of the diicoTerer of India, Uid the foundation of Christian edocatioa 
in the East. 

Following the example of the famons statesman and writer Antonio 
GalTao, WHO, when Governor of the Moluccas, had founded an educa- 
tional establifthment at Terimte for the natives of those islaniis* Pe. 
Vaz and Pe. Borba met togetlier on the 24th of April 1541 along 
with the most iiifluenti»l citiz'.ns of Goa at the Church of X. S. da 
Luz, and published the statutes of a new confraternity, called of the 
Holy Paith, choosing for the purpose an altar in that church dedi- 
cated to commemorate the conversion of St. Paul. 

Their chief oigect in founding this confraternity was to create a body 
of men among the natives of all Eastern countries, in the absence 
of a sufficient nnmber of European missionaries, to propagate Chria- 
tianity, and to persecute idolatory, fnvouring the converts. 

Apart from the intended persecution this was, doubtless, for the 
stage reached in ecclesiastical history a splendid idea, and would 
have probably been a great success had it been carried out with due 
prudence and circumspection. But excess of zeal marred, as it 
always does, the beneficent results that were expected by the friends 
of the Christian missions from its inception. 

The question of means for the support of the seminary was easily 
settled by demolishing the Hindu temples in the island of Goa, and 
by transferring their endowments to the infant Christian institution. 
Other confiscations from the mct^k and long-suffering Indians follow 
ed soon after, and on the 10th of November 1541 the comer-stone of 
the building of the confraternity of the Holy Faith was laid with 
much pomp and circumstance at the Carreira dos Cavallos, a street 
once devoted to horseraces. The building consisted of a chapel 
and a scmiuary where the two learned priests soon collected sixty 
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students of various nationalities. They named the institution the col* 
lege of St. Paul in honour of the altar in the Church of N. S. da 
Luz. 

The statutes mention the following races :—Canftrins, Decanis of 
the North, Malavares, Chingalas, Bengalas, Pegus, Malayos, Jaog, 
Chinas and Ahexins. Japan is naturally omitted, as the flowery 
Island in the Far East was then unknown. But eventually even 
the Japanese were added to the already long list of students, 
whose number had about the beginning of the l7th century, accord- 
ing to Pyrard de Laval, increased to three thousand. On the arrival 
of Mestre Francis Xavier at Goa, on the 6th of May 1542, with his two 
companions, Paulo Camerteand Francisco Mansilha, he was invited to 
take charge of the college ; but the future saint preferring the 
missionary to the educational work, appointed his companion Camarte 
to be its Rector along with Pe. Borba. On the death of the latter 
in 1548 Camerte became the sole superior, of the establishmenty 
its revenues being in the meanwhile administered by the members of 
the confraternity. 

It is impossible within the limits of my space to give a full account 
of the exciting scenes that followed. They would certainly require a 
volume. The chief promoter of this rising institution was not 
however, content with the success he had obtained. His ambition 
was to convert at a stroke as if it were the whole of India under 
the Portuguese sway. But to undertake 8uch a gigantic task, in 
spite of the strength of his will and of his extraordinary abili- 
ties, it was necessary to have a royal warrant to persecute the hea- 
thens and favour the new Christians. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the confraternity of the Holy Faith it was at last resolved 
that Pe. Vaz, armed with a letter from Mestre Francis Xavier to the 
King, should proceed to Lisbon, and obtain from His Majesty a 
charter to this effect. 

In January 1545, Pe. Vaz embarked for Portugal and returned in 
October of the following year with a letter from the King, D. Joao 
III., to the Viceroy, D. Joao de Castro, containing ample, powers to 
carry out their mission. 

In the meantime the Viceroy had a hard struggle to wage at the 
siege of Diu. The exchequer was nearly empty, and the great 
Viceroy had to borrow money by pledging the hairs of his own beard. 

The news that Pe. Vaz was coming back to India with the consent 
of the King to persecute the Indians who refused to become 
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Christians, had already reached Goa and alarmed the civil popu- 
lation, whose trade ran the risk of being ruined by the native 
merchants leaving the country. One can estimate the state of 
panic created by the news in the Goa market by the following 
excerpt from a letter written by the Senate or Municipal Corporation 
of Goa, on the 27th of December 1546, to the Viceroy :—«• The 
city takes the liberty to remind Your Seigniory (V. S.) that the heathen 
inhabitants, merchants and villagers (gamcares) have contributed 
to the loan, as we have said before, and ive are not surprised 
that there should be virtuous men there who induced His Highness 
(the King) to believe that the heathens are worthless, and that 
it is better they should be turned out of the country." 

The allusion in the above letter to virtuous men is evidently to 
the clerical party who were moving heaven and earth to force the 
heathens to become Christians. But no material interests could 
stand in the way of tlie powerful priests, backed up as they were by the 
Bishop. They knew well that out of the 20,000 pardaos lent by the 
city to the Viceroy for the war, half the amount had been subscribed 
by the non-Christian population. Still no protest was of any avail. 
The letter from the King was published and became law. It is 
dated the 8th of March 151:6, and is published in Freire's Fidade 
Dom Joao de Castro, &c., l^aris 1869, pp. 48, et aeq. 

The Bishop Albuquerque divided this memorable letter into 
twenty-five a2)onta77iento8 or memoranda. I give a summary of the 
more important of them : — 

1. It is the duty of Christian Princes to prevent or put a stop in 

their dominions to the worship of idols. 

2. The King has learnt with regret that the heathens are al- 

lowed to perform freely their religious ceremonies in his 
dominions. 
4. He commands the idols to be broken to pieces, and the indi- 
viduals who make the idols to be punished. 
6. That the converts be granted privileges of all sorts, among 

others that of exemption from forced labour. 
10. That a Church be built of the invocation of St. Joseph at 

Bassein at the expense of his Treasury. 
12. That from duties paid at the Custom-house 300 fanegoM 
(a corn measure) of rice be for ever distributed among the 
new converts made by tho Vicar General Miguel Vaz at 
Chaul. 
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18. Tliat protection be afforded under the advice of Mestre 
Francisco to the trade ou the Fishery Coast, avoiding all 
Aggressions and extortions. 
21. That he forbid the heathens to make Christian images for 

sale. 
23. That colleges be built for the instruction and religious 
education of the catechumens, and also for the heathens 
that the latter may receive the light of the Gospel. 
25. That the new Christians be well treated in order to gain 
their affection. 
To Bishop Albuquerque and his co-operators the great task of 
propagating Christianity in India had now become somewhat easy. 
Miguel Vaz had already begun to destroy the pagodas. In those 
days the word 'pagoda was used by the Portuguese to denote both 
the Hindu temple and the idol ; and it was in more recent times that 
the word was confined to the temple alone. 

Lucena in his Vida do Pe. Franc, Xavier^ Liv, IL, Cap. 5, says : — 
'' He (Vaz) had the pagodas of the island of Goa pulled down, and 
caused the public idolatrous worship and superstitions of the heathens 
to disappear. He had turned out of the country the firahmans, who 
were opposed to the extension of tlie Faith, and given to new 
Christians the charges and offices formerly filled up by the heathens, 
with great prejudice to the cause of conversion. With this object 
he came to this kingdom, and fortified with a royal rescript returned' 
to India." 

About three hundred years later, a dignitary of the church, the late 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, Dom Fr. Francisco de S. Luiz, in the 
note IX. to his edition of Freire's Vida, of 1835, arguin?^ against the 
authenticity of the royal charter, suspected it of being spnridus. He 
thought it incredible that so prudent a monarch as D. Joao III 
should have had recourse to so violent and so revolutionary a measure. 
He writes : — " We note in it orders so positive and at the same time 
so violent, and of so difficult and dangerous an execution about the 
extinction of idolatry and of the heathen rites and feasts in the East- 
ern lands, subject to the Portuguese, and chiefly inhabited by the 
Hindus and Mahomedans, that they do not seem in any manner to 
agree with the great prudence of the King, and with the circumspeo- 
tioB he was in the hahit of recommending even in objects of less 
importance and of less interest for the preservation and peace of 
those States." Ibid, p. 324. 
18 c 
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But three hundred years had not passed away in vain. The evo- 
lution of the idea of humanity, and tlie progress of civilisation, had in 
the meantime softened manuersy modifying considerably in the 
very centre of Catholicism the spirit of bigotry. This complex 
civilisation of the last three centuries, which has been likened to a 
splendid blend of many rare vintages, could not help marking time by 
moral progress, as it has by material advantages. 

Ingcnuas didlcisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit moreSf nee sinit esse ferns. 
For the Portuguese had learnt by sad experience the gloomy effects 
of the policy of their predecessors, who had created enmity among 
the Indians, and depopulated ihcir settlements. They were, doubt- 
less, actuated by high motives, but it was nevertheless a blind policy, 
whose results proved bo grievous to their country. 

About the middle of the XVIth century, however, quite different 
ideas prevailed. Bishop D. Joao Affonso dc Albuquerque was only 
too glad to lay hald of the royal letter and base on it a pastoral 
(proriiao) to his clergy recommending the latter to carry out the 
violent n)easures sanctioned by the King in the island of Bombay and 
other dependencies in the province of Bassein. 

These three remarkable documents, the royal alvard or charter of 
the 8th of March 1546, the pastoral letter of the Bishop of the 15th of 
March 1550 and tho Viceregal sanction, signed by Francisco Barreto, 
Captain of Bassein, in the absence of tlie Viceroy, D. Affonso de No^ 
ronha, who was at the time at ('ochiii, constitute the three jpi^ce* 
justijicatiees of the religious policy adopted in Bombay and the sur- 
rounding country about the middle of the XVIth century. And thej 
are very important materijils for the religious history of this islaDd, 
All that had preceded this epoch was confined to mere personal efforts 
of the Franciscan missionaries, airied by the secular arm of the 
Viceroys, captains, factors and comptrollers of the Royal Treasury. 
But now it assumed an official form from the royal sanction. 

The Bishop's pastoral runs thus : — *' As His Highness (D, Joto 
III.) says that he will not allow idolatry in his dominions, and as 
Bassein and all its islands are situated in that dominion, it is our duty to 
suppress it there. Besides the royal command, it is my duty as a pre- 
late to strive to destroy idolatry by myself and by the servants of God» to 
whom I recommend it. I request Padre Belchior Gongalves and 
others of the Society of Jesus, and also Padre Vicar Simao Travassos, 
and the pricats of St, Francis to i)uil down and destroy the pagodas 
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wliere^ver they ftve found, whether built, being hiuh, or in repair, for 
which I give you power and authority. By the duty of my office I 
am obliged to do all in my power to uproot the sect of Mahomed 
{Seita de Maphamede), and also that of the lieathens {gentilica)^ 
and everything else that is contrary to the Faith of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I request Captain Francisco Barretto and the future cap- 
tains to favour and help me in the best way they can as knights of 
Jesus Christ and of the King Our Lord." Jrchiuo Portuguez- 
Oriental, Fasc. V., Pt. L, pp. 224, et seq. 

Francisco* Barreto, who was Captain of Bassein from the 8th 
of November 1547, and was eventually raised to Viceroyalty on the 
23rd of June 1555, added to the episcopal provision the following 
order : — " Let this charter of the King our Lord be obeyed with all 
that it contains." 

In the meantime the Franciscans had been in full possession of 
Bassein and its islands from the year 1534. For long fourteen 
years they had cultivated that fruitful soil with diligence and 
gathered a rich harvest. The cave-temples of Kanheri and 
of Mandaspesvar had already been invaded and consecrated, their in- 
mates converted or driven out. The Yogis or monks had either 
become Christians or had fled. The summary proceedings of Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, Fr. Antonio do Casai and their companions 
remind one of the well-known Chanson de Roland : — 
** En la cite n'est rest6 nul pai'en 
Tons sont occis ou devenus Chr tiens." 

In the rock city of Khaneri nobody was killed, but no heathen was 
left behind, as they had all become Christiana or made their escape 
to the interior* 

Like Fr. Antonio do Porto, the apostk of Bassein, Fr. Antonio 
do Casal, his companion, was a truly remarkable man. He was 
both a missionary and a soldier, in fact a genuine crusader. 
According to Caspar Correa, while at the seige of Din he was leading 
his men with a crucifix in the hand, a stray bullet happened to 
strike, in the thick of the battle, the image, whose arm was dislodged 
from the cross. Nothing daunted by the untoward accident, Fr. 
Antonio do Ca*al addressed his soldiers thus: — "Look, our Lord has 
detached his hand from the cross to bless the Portuguese and curse 
the Moors.*' The effect of this bright little improviso was inspiriting 
and effective. The soldiers fought bravely and won the battle. Fr. 
Antonio's martial address was more inspiring, perhaps, than the 
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famous Napoleonic impromptu vision of fortv centuries con- 
templating from the top of the Pyramids his gallant troops. 

It is impossible within the narrow limits of thia essay to chroni- 
cle all the heroic deeds of the Portuguese missionaries in Bas- 
sein and its islands, still less in the East. Although a tiny nation of 
three millions, who could hardly dedicate to the standard of Christ in 
India more than a handful of men (supplemented though they were 
by occasional recruits from Spain, Italy and other countries in Europe) ; 
still they raised their country to a pinnacle of fame spreading Chris- 
tianity far and wide in India, and rearing innumerable temples, some 
of which are even now in a flourishing condition. 

Mr. Danvers in the introduction to his excellent compilation, •* The 
Portuguese in India ^ says : — ** A history extending over four hundred 
years, filled with stirring events of discovery, trade, conquest^ and 
defeat, might well claim a small library to itself for a full account 
of the events that occurred within that period in connection with the 
Portuguese and with India." p. xxvii. He does not mention religion. 
But this subject alone might better claim a big library to itself for a 
full account of the extraordinary feats of the Portuguese missionaries^ 
their conversions, their struggles, and their martyrdom. 

After the pastoral letter of the Bishop Albuquerque had been read 
in all the churches of the diocese, and especially in those of Bassein, 
the missionary activity evinced considerable development. Hitherto, 
only one religious order, that of the Franciscans, had been assidaouslj 
working in the ** vineyard of the Lord'* ; but now two more orders 
joined them, those of the Society of Jesus and of the holy patriarch 
St. Dominic. 

In Bombay, however, the Franciscans always took the lead. Thej 
had an hereditary claim to this fruitful field. I have already treated 
extensively of the martyrs of Thana in my ** History of Chaul and 
Bassein" in 1876, and it is unnecessary to return to this stirring episode. 
But as new materials have since come to light, I will briefly refer to 
them. Allusion has already been made in " The Mahomedan Period ** 
to the conquest of this part of the Konkan by the Bmperor Mubarik 
1. in 1318, after the fall of Devgir. His outposts had been extended 
to the sea, occupying both Muhim near Bombay and Salsette, whose 
capital, Thiiia, was strongly garrisoned. It was governed by a 
military officer or malih and by a religious functionary, who appears 
also to have been acting as a magistrate, or hdwi. There was already 
a small Nestorian community in tht town, and they were persecuted 
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by the Moslems ns mucli as the Hindus. A large number of the 
pagodas and many Christian churches were turned into mosques 
and their endowments appropriated. In this respect the Mahora- 
edans set a pernicious example to their successors, the Portuguese, 
who were not loth to follow it, notwithstanding the policy recom- 
mended by Pope Gregory the Great, — not to destroy heathen temples 
and buildings, hut simply to turn them to the service of God. 

As early as the thirteenth century the Roman Pontiffs and the 
French King had interested themselves in the evangelization of the 
Mogal'i of Persia, About two hundred years before the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India a band of Franciscan missionaries was despatched 
to Persia, but finding no countenance there they started for the Coro- 
mandel Coast, where there was settled from 1318 a regular mission 
of Franciscans and Dominicans. While near the coast of Bombay 
they were driven by the stress of the weather into the Thdna creek, 
where they lauded and were slain by the MahomeJaus. There are 
two accounts of the martyrdom by contemporary writers, the Friars 
Jordanus and Odoric, and the event is also recorded in that interesting 
chronicle of the Portuguese missions in the East, the Oriente Con- 
quUiadOf by Padre Francisco de Souza. This writer says : — "Ac^ 
cording to the chronicles of St. Francis, in the year of the Lord 1320, 
there crossed to Persia, moved by zeal for the conversion of the 
Persians, four friars Meuorites, Fr. Thomas de Tolentino and Fr. 
Jacome de Padua, priests, and Fr. Demetrio and Fr. Pedro, lay 
brothers. But as the Persians closed their ears to the truths of the 
Goepel they went to Ormuz, whence they sailed to the Coromandel 
Coast. The contrary winds, however, drove them to the bay of 
Bombay, and over agninst Thana they were slain because they refused 
to become Mahomedans. They were buried by Fr. Jordanus of the 
Order of the Preachers, who was there preaching against the cursed 
lectof Mafamede (Mahomed), and, because he would not stop preach- 
ing, his life WAS put an end to by Moorish hands with the glorious 
erown of mtrtyrdom. 

''The heathens of the island of Sulsette, edified by the life of this 
holy missionary, were grieved by his death, and, in order to perpetuate 
the memory of so remarkable a man, placed his imnge among their 
idols. In course of time this pagoda was destroyed and the image 
wu buried underground. After many years a Portuguese fidalgo, by 
name Antonio de Souza the Langar^, began to build a house on the 
Tery rite of the pagoda, and while digging discovered the image of 
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Fr. Jordanus, as clean and bright as if just buried. It wns of blnck 
wood, a span long, with the hands under the scapulary and the caul 
over half of the head. These events prove that long before our dis- 
covery there were religious missionaries here, but when we canie to 
India we ardl y found any vestige of Christianity left by them.*' Con, 
I., Div. L, 18. 

In 1534, Fr. Antonio do Porto and his companions were ready 
to take up the task left incomplete by Fr. Jordanus, to die for the 
truth, and also, as the chronicler adds, to wreak a noble vengeance by 
converting the infidel people of Th^na, whose ancestors had,- two 
centuries before, Hke Milton's "bloody Piedmontese," slain their 
"brothers in Christ ; " and they came now exclaiming — 

•'Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter 'd Saints, whose bones. 
Lie scattered . . . . " 

Fr. Antonio do Porto converted, as we have seen above, the ascetics 
of the Hindu monasteries, and consecrated the latter to Christian 
worship. Then close to Mandapesvar, which had already been 
dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy (Nossa Senhora da Piedade) erected 
in 1544 a large seminary for a hundred neophites and a beautiful 
church, whose picturesque ruins now occupy a prominent place among 
the Christian remains in this country. 

This seminary was supported by the Royal Exchequer, besides the 
revenue derived from the aldea de mdo de pesar, as Simao Botelho 
calls it. This evidently means the village of Mandapesvar, which he 
says:*' Can yield 60 pardaos a year, which are worth 18,000 reis. 
The village was granted by the Governor, Jorge Cabral, in the name 
of His Highness, on account of there being in that village a church 
of Nossa Senhora da Piedade in a pagoda, which existed there 
formerly. This grant is for that church as well as for the honse and 
the Christians who live in that village." Tomboy pp. 209-210. 

The Franciscans, besides the churches above mentioned, had built 
within 16 years, that is, from the year of the cession of Bassein to 
the middle of the I6th century, not less than 12 churches, and made 
many thousands of converts. D. Antonio da Porto alone is credited 
with having converted not less than 10,156 Indians. The Francis- 
cans had further destroyed 205 pagodas. 

In 1557 they laid the foundation of their church and convent of St. 
Anthony at Bassein, to which the King made an annual contribution 
of 1,272 xerafins, besides one from a private individual of 100 xerafins 
{Qab, de Fon. 1, 60). Daring the following half-century these 
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religious buildings had nearly doubled. In T liana a convent and a 
church, also dedicated to St. Anthony, had been built in 1582, the 
coraer-stone of the edifice being laid by the Archbishop, D. 
Henrique de Tavora, who had come from Qoa on a Tisit to this 
province. {Vergel de Plantas, etc., p. 71.) 

By the end of the century the Franciscans had in Bassein alone 1 
convent and 4 reitorias or parish churches ; in Salsette 1 college and 
11 churches; in Bombay 4 churches; in Karanja 1 college, 1 church 
and 1 chnpel of pilgrimage {ermida de romagem), not to mention their 
numerous convents and churches and seminaries at Chaul, Dam&n, 
Cochin, etc. (See Lucena's Fida do Pe. Fran. Xavier,) 

Next to the Franciscans came the Jesuits to Bassein in 
1542. St. Francis Xavier visited this city three times, once in 1544, 
and twice in 1548, and it was during his last visit in December 1548 
that he founded tho college called of the '* Holy Name of God " to 
which the Government granted half the amount of the revenue which 
the mosques used formerly to receive for their lighting. This sum 
was originally granted by the Portuguese Government to the church 
and convent of the Franciscans in Bassein, who were known under 
the designation of the '* priests of the conversion of the faith," 
but with the arrival of ihe Jesuits at Bassein the revenue was 
equally divided between the two orders. 

Sim&oBotelho refers to it thus : — "To the priests of the conversion 
of ihe faith 2,070 pardaos for each year, which sum is worth 621,000 
reis. This money was formerly granted- to mosques for oil. The 
King our Lord ordered that it be granted to the priests for the pur- 
pose of conversion. It was given for two or three years to the fathers 
of 8t. Francis, who came here first, and as they were soon followed 
by the fathers of the Society of Jesus, the grant was divided by half 
(jpartiram a esmola pelo mSo), and now they give one half to each of 
them." Totnho, p. 209, The Franciscan churches in the islands of 
Bombay were four, viz., the one on the Esplanade, with its cemetery, 
just where the Elphinstone High School is now situated, and also a 
cross that about thirty years ago was standing just parallel to the one 
.still extant en the other side of the Esplanade, near Marine Lines. The 
second was at Parel, eventually changed in<o the Government House, 
and now into a Plague Hospital. The third was built at Mdhim, 
now called Upper Muhim, and dedicated to St. Michael. And the 
fourth was situated at Dadar or Lower Mahim, of the invocation of 
Our Lady of Salvation. The other Roman Catholic churches and 
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chnpels on the island of Bombay are of a later date, and to tbem 
I shall reft-r hereafter during ray treatment of the British Period. 

The foundation and development of this extensive Christian mia- 
sion in Bombay and its neighbourhood is ascribed by all chroniclersy 
both lay and clerical, to the piety and munificence of the King, 
D. Joao III. Fr. Sebastiao Gon9alves in his Chronica da companhia 
de Jesus II., p. 753, says : — ** Throughout all these transmarine lands 
of his conquests, the King D. Joao III. ordered churches to be built^ 
providing them with good pastors, ornaments, silver and lands (from 
the revenue of which the repairs were made and the maiutenance of 
the churches was kept up) without looking to the cost." 

Besides the Franciscan and Jesuit institutions there was in Basseia 
the beautiful cathedral of St. Joseph, built at the expense of the State 
Treasury, as recommended by the King in one of the clauses of the 
royal charter of the 8th of March 1546, which I have already quoted 
briefly. Attached to the cathedral, there were a prior and four 
chaplains (benejiciados) ; all their expenses, which amounted to 
a considerable sum, being defrayed by the Royal Exchequer. (Tomho, 
p. 208 et seq.) The ruins of this cathedral with its lofty steeple are 
still visible, and an illustration of this handsome pile of buildings 
will be found in my '^ History and Antiquities of Bassein." 

With regard to the sum of money drawn from the Royal 
Treasury for the use of ** the priests of the conversion of the faith" 
Q)adres da conversao da /e), as Simao Botelho calls them, that sum 
being formerly, during the Mobamedan rule, spent in the purchase 
of oil for mosques, and now applied to the support of these Christian 
missions, there is some difference between the accounts of the old Comp- 
troller of the Treasury at Bnssein and of the Jesuit chronicler, Padre 
Francisco de Souza, who writes : — "From Goa Xavier sailed to Bassein. 
. • • He took with him Padre Belchior GouQalves and the lay brother 
Luis Frois and left them on this occasion at Bassein. When the Vicar- 
General of India, Miguel Vaz, went to Portugual he asked His Most Se- 
rene King, D. Joao, three thousand pardaos in gold in order to found a 
seminary at Bassein and to feed with the milk of the evangelical doctrine 
the children of the native Christians of the land. This petition was 
favourably despatched by the liberal King with the intention, as they 
then said, of entrusting the administration of the revenue of the semi- 
nary to the hands of the Society (of Jesus). But Miguel Yaz taking 
to Bassein the Franciscans who had come from Portugal with him» 
appointed them administrators of the new seminary, which was at the 
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same time the house of the catechumens. The Saint now spoke to 
these monks, especially to Fr. Antonio do Porto, of the Province 
of the Piedade, their superior, who, noticing that they were so few in 
number, asked repeatedly for some one of the Society both to govern 
the seminary and to administer its revenues. The latter consisted of 
three thousand pardaos in gold (each worth three hundred and sixty 
reis), accorded to Miguel Vaz in Portugal, which sum, according: to the 
treaty between Sultdn Bahadur, king of Cambay, and the Crown of 
Portugal, was formerly destined to the mosques of the Moors. The 
Saint thought it right to divide the work and the revenues between 
both the Religious, Franciscans and Jesuits, when Padre Belch lor 
Oon9alveB with the brother Luis Frois took possession of the Sem- 
inary of Bassein, and the Franciscans founded another at Mauapaccr 
(Mandapesvar)." Conq, I., Div I., j)<i^<i» 48. 

The version of Simao Botelho, evidently better informed in the 
matter as vedor dafatenda^ or Comptroller of the Royal States, seems 
to be preferable to that of the Jesuit chronicler. The Tombo was, morc- 
OTer, written in 1554, while the Ortente Conqulstado although 
written in 1697, was not issued until 1710, the difTereuce in date 
causing naturally some alteration in tho circumstantial narrative 
of the event. 

The residence or convent of the Jesuits at Bassein was begun on 
the 24th of October 1549 by Belchior or Molchior Qon^mlves, with 
the assistance of the governor Jorge Cabral. {Ibid^ para. 55.) And 
in January 1551 a church dedicated to the Mother of God (Madre do 
Deus), was built by the same missionary, as well as a seminary for tho 
Chiistian education of the natives in the town of Thana. (I6id., para. 
67.) Fr. Gon^alves is known in the religious history of India as the 
Apostle of Cambay. He was taken ill, soon after, having been 
poisoned by the heathens, who hated him for his evangelical 
preaching. He died on the Gth of October following, having received 
the sacraments from the hands of Fr. Gnspar Barzeo, who was at the 
time in Bassein on his way from Ormuz to Goa. 

Francis Xavier then sent Padre Mestre Belchior Nunes to Bassein 
with the novice Manuel Teixeira, and Padre Gon9alo Rodripfues to 
Th^na. In the same year Xavier received a deputation from Chaul 
requesting him to establish a college in that city. But, as at that 
time he had only thirty missionaries at his disposal, he could not 
comply with the request. Later on, however, a college and a church 
were built there, and also a chapel, to commemorate the residence of 
19 
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St. Francis Xavicr in Chaul during his bravels along the coast. The 
ruins of the huilding are still in a fair state of preservation. (See the 
History and Antiquities of Chaul, p. 102.) 

In the month of October ]553 Fr. Caspar Barzeo died in Qoa, and 
brother Aleixo Dias was immediately sent to Bassein to invite 
Padre Mestre Belchior Nunes to take up his place as Rector and 
Vice-Provincial. 

The next event in the religious annals of Bombay is the founda- 
tion of the Christian village of the Trindado in the island of S^lsette. 
In 1548 the 18th Governor, Francisco Barreto, the gallant con- 
queror of the Forts of Asseri and Manor^, was informed that Sultan 
Ilusein (Uzen), son of Burlian or Nizam-ul-]ftulk (Nizamaluco) of 
Ahmednagar had, on the death of his father, imprisoned the Portu- 
guese Ambassador at his Court with his family, and was sending a 
large army to fortify the iVIorro of Chaul (Khorle). Barreto wanted 
to oppose him, but, having neither men nor money, was obliged to 
beg of Fr. Gon^alo da Silveira to help him. 

Thus, as early as -the middle of the 16th century, the priestly 
influence in India had become far more prominent than either the 
civil or the military. Fr. Silveira preached from the pnlpit a 
crusade against Uuscin with such good success that an army, duly 
provisioned with ammunition, victuals and stores, soon set sail for 
Chaul, drove the enemy back and made an honourable peace. The 
Governor grateful to Fr. Silveira, who had himself accompanied the 
expedition, for this good result, placed an annual endowment of 
1,500 patacoens from the Royal Treasury at the disposal of the 
Society of Jesus, in order that they might apply it to the develop^ 
ment and extension of the new Christianity in Silsette, where 
already Padre Mestre Goncalo Rodriguea, superior of the Jesuits 
of Thann, was carrying on his missionary operations. And the 
register of the revenue-accounts of the time mentions the fact oE 
this sum being applied to the support of the newly conyerted 
Christians. 

Having this liberal subsidy in his gift, the Fr. Superior conceived 
this project of founding a Christian village, far away from " the con- 
tamination of the vicious habits of the infidels, and from their diabol- 
ical ceremonies.'* For this purpose he chose, about a league distant 
from Thana, a place close to a sumptuous pagoda, with beautifully 
carved figures, among others "their false and monstrous Trinity 
which the heathens used to worship.'* 
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. This pagoda was situated in a richly wooded and well-watered 
valley, with three fountains around, and three tanks " for the super- 
stitious ablutions of pilgrims, who used to assemble there irom the 
whole Cambay and from Kanara to the great profit of their priests, 
the Brahmans. AndFr. Gonc»ilo Rodrigiies soon formed the desiga 
to turn oat of the nest these birds of prey." Ho bought the ground 
and divided it into several holdings. " In a few years there was a 
population of 3jC00, all neophytes and poor, who lived by their labour, 
withoat there being a single idle person among them.'* They had 
100 bullocks and ploughs, and an ample store oi* field tools, all held 
in common,. The Christian villagers [reoeived religious instruction 
everyday, and in the evening joined in singing the Christian doctrine, 
and could soon teach their own old parents. Some time aftor the 
neighbourihg Hindu temple came into the possession of the Chris- 
tian villagers, who would not allow the heathens to perform their cere- 
monies there ; while the Hindus themselves considered the place 
profaned since the Christians had planted so many crosses all round. 
The idol was broken into pieces, the temple enlarged and dedicated 
to "the Holy Trinity, Triune in Person, but one in essence," and the 
whole village came in course of time to be known by the name of the 
Blessed Trinity. Tho devil, jealous of the Christians, did what he 
codM' to mar their success. He appeared there often, frightened 
the people, and' some of them became possessed. And the evil spirits 
would not be easily exorcised until they had been well whipped out 
with scourges, which is ** an excellent remedy for curbing stubborn 
daemons."' The place was unfortunately unhealthy,' and the village 
had' to be moved* up to a higher site. The idolaters around saw 
with astonishment a body of 3,000 Christians living in community 
in such an enviable union among themselves as if the whole village was 
bat one family. " Everything there was innocence, and simplicity 
of manners r no greedy traflTc, no insolent wealth. There was no ad- 
mission there for any except those who could work with their own 
hands; not even for any of the old Christians, who would be an im- 
pediment to the observance of the law of Christ." Orientc Con- 
quitiadoy Ft.. I., Con.. I,, Div. II., para, 32. 

As late as 1G97, when the Oriente Co/tquiatado was written, this 
Christian village, a Platonic republic in miniature, was still flourishing. 
But about forty years later, when the Morathas captured Salsette, 
it was entirely abandoned. It was situated near the beautiful village 
of Veh&r or Clarabad% The magnificent remains of that church and 
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college are sbill visible, as well as those of the huge orphanage, 
whioh was built from the stones of the Hindu temple, dedicated to the 
Trimurti, and called the Orphanage of the Blessed Trinity. The 
foundation of a communistic village in the centre of Salsette in the 
16th century of our era is, indeed, an event worth recording. But 
mankind is not yet sufficiently advanced to realize the efforts of an 
Utopia of this kind. Rabelais's kingdom of Gargantua is yet far off. 
Let Christian socialists of the day take note of the success and 
subsequent failure of the Christian village of the Blessed Trinity in the 
vicinity of Bombay. It may yet teach them many useful lessons, such 
as the Portuguese learned by their own experience in a remote corner 
of India. 

But these are not the only remains of Christian colleges and 
orphanages in Salsette. There are still standing in their lonely but 
picturesque grandeur the already mentioned ruins of the Royal College 
and Seminary over the Mandapesvar caves ; and the remains on the 
south bank of the Church Lake, near the Buddhist caves of Kondivti^ 
of a Christian building, which appears to have been mainly built from 
stones, some of them finally carved, from an old Brahmanic temple 
of the twelfth century in its neighbourhood. Then there are the 
splendid remains of the Yerangal building, with a large vaulted 
church of the Holy Magi, as well as the ruins of the churches of 
Trombay and of Karanja. The reader, who desires to know their past 
history and their present condition, will find (hem in more or less detail 
as they were about a quarter of a century ago, in my •^History and 
Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein." This little group of islands 
is not only rich with some of the most remarkable Buddhist and Brah- 
manic monuments, but also of the most interesting Christian remains, 
though less ancient and durable. For while the relics of heathen 
faith have been hewn out of the living rock, those of a proselytising 
Christian Church havo mostly been built of the more perishable 
materials — bricks and mortar. 

But to return to the missionary labours of Fr. Gon^alo da Silveira. 
Soon after the foundation of the Christian village of the Blessed 
Trinity he found that there were at Thana some persons willing to 
sell their children to the Moors either from greed or from poverty. 
The good missionary went at onee to this infants' slave-market 
and purchased all the children he could get. ** Their price varied ac- 
cording to age, a baby being at that time worth as much as a kid in 
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Portngal. The priest was in the habit of visiting the villages all 
round Bassein and Thiina, hunting after this merchandise, and thus 
buying up a large number of children, lie was very glad to pur- 
chase even dying children from the greater hope of their passing 
immediately from the baptismal font to the paradise. He gave one 
day for three children three tangas and a half, which are 210 reis 
(about annas), and from the hands of the priest who baptised lliem, 
they ascended happy to Heaven. He used to bring the infidel or- 
phans up to the age of 14 years, from all parts of the district, accord 
ing to the law of Francisco Barreto already made public, and thus he 
baptised in Thdna alone in little more than three years between five 
and six thousand souls.'* Ibid.j Ft. J., Con, J., l)iv, IL, para. 33. 

Then he converted an octagenarian mountaineer, who had come to 
be baptised and died happy. Regarding the law promulgated by tho 
Governor Francisco Barreto about the orphans, subsequent reference 
will be made; for it was a matter of great controversy. In the mean- 
time as early as 1564 the Portuguese missionaries had made great 
progress in Bassein, Salsctte and the other islands. About 15G0, 
like the Emperor Akbar some years later, the King of Bijapur 
(Ibrahim Adil Shdh), had sent an envoy to the Viceroy, D. Con- 
tantino de Bragan^a, requesting him to despatch to his Court 
some learned priests to dispute about religion with his Kazisi 
Two priests were selected for this purpose, a Dominican Fr. Antonio 
Pegado and a Jesuit Fr. Gongalo llodrigues. The result of this 
debate was that the Kazis appealed to '* their ill-founded law which 
teaches them to defend the Koran with the lanco in hand and 
not with reasons and arguments,*' However, the Adil IShuh, on bidding 
them farewell, gave to the two priests embroidered silk dresses 
(eahaias de hrocado) before they left his Court and the religious 
dispute was thus pleasantly brought to an end. Fr. Rodrigues pre- 
sented his dress to the college of Bassein, and spent the rest of his 
active life in Thana, increasing daily the number of his converts. 
Ibid, Ft, /J,, Con, /., Biv. L, para, 5. 

The next event in the religious annals of Bombay is the serious 
skirmish fought by the Jesuits of Bassein against the Hindus in order 
to prevent the bathing of the latter in the creek, in celebration of 
their Gokula Asthami, a feast that is observed yearly in Bombay 
without any let or hindrance, by thousands of Hindus of the lower 
classes to their great joy and contentment. The description of this 
interesting event, which took place near Sdlsette in August 1504, 
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is too long to be inserted here, and a short sunnnary must suffice. 
It is worth remarking, however, that the author of that most 
estimable work, Oriente ConqtUstado a Jesus Ghristo, &c., while stating 
that the missionaries of his Society were advised to follow the spirit 
of the maxim — circa fine'tn for titer, circa media suaviter,as expressed 
by Padre Antonio de Quadros to the General of the Order, Padre Diogp 
Laynei. (Ibid,, Pi, 11,^ Con, J., Dio, J., para, 54), records many in- 
atances in which they appear to have been acfcaated by rather opposite 
views. But the times were different, and it is therefore unfair to 
judge by the standard of our age the policy then pursued by the prose- 
lytising priests. 

These minute details of the religious annals of Bombay in the 
16th century may appear wearisome. But one of the early British 
historians of India, Alexander Dow, says: — ** Though history loses 
half its dignity in descending to unimportant particulars, when she' 
brings information, she cannot fail, even in her most negligent dress 
to please." The little known episodes of the Portuguese missionaries 
in Bombay and the adjacent islands, their triumphs and their defeats, 
cannot be other than interesting, nor fail to please. 

They form a curious and interesting record — these grim comedies 
and even sombre tragedies in the rauks of grave Ministers of the 
altar, whom the world is accustomed to revere especially when, 
draped in their venerable soutanes and barrettesy their cowls and 
cassocks. The Jesuits of Bassein, Salsette and Bombay, who 
in 1548 had begun their humble career, of *' priests of the 
conversion of the faith,'' in co-operation with the monks of 
St. Francis, living on the moiety of the sum formerly devoted to 
the purchase of oil for the Mosques, had now grown rich, powerful, 
worldly and somewhat spectacular. The saintly Pr. Pedro Ramires, 
a Castilian, the learned Rector of their College at Goa, had been 
constrained to declare in 15G5 that the Society of Jesns in India 
was striving more to serve the eyes than to please God, magis 
ad oculum servircy quam Beo placer e. Ibid,^ Pt,ILy Con, L, Viv. i.^ 
para, 11. 

In the year 1560 the residence of the Society of Jesus in Bassein was 
elevated to the category of a college, which after the separation of the 
Southern province, became the second in that of Goa. The King, 
D. Sebastiao was considered to be its founder, but there were many 
among the nobility of the land who were its benefactors. A rich 
widow by name Izabel de Aguiafi who was a foreira or proprietressi 
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of three villages, had endowed the cbUege with one of them during her 
life, and with the rest at her death, which took place on the 24th of 
January 1591. She was born in Portugal but had spent many years 
•t Ormuzy where she happened to meet the celebrated Fr. Gaspar 
Barzeo. He brought her over with him to Bassein, got her well 
married, and when she died in the odour of sanctity, she was buried 
in the sanctuary of the Church attached to the College. A flat- 
tering epitaph, engraven on a marhle slab, was placed over her 
grave, as a token of gratitude from the Society to her memory, 
and the famous Father General, Claudius Aquaviva, ordered the 
whole Society to perform suffrages for her soul, as was customary 
with the founders of colleges. Tho epitaph is still extant, in a good 
state of preservation, and the inscription is quito legible. (See 
History and Antiquities of Bassein, p. 237.) 

Likelzabel there were many other ladies and citizens of Basseiu who 
bad left to the college large legacies. Among these there were some 
villages at Bandora, and the villages of Parel, Sion, Matunga and 
Tadala in Bombay, which were afterwards confiscated by the British, 
as we shall learn hereafter. Some of the bequests were for the Bas- 
lein Church, which became the richest of all the churches of the 
Society of Jesus in India. 

This church was originally dedicated to ** Our Lady, " whose 
feast was celebrated with great pomp and solemnity on the 8th of 
September. But from the year 15G8 the Father General, Everardo 
Mercnriano, changed its invocation, at the instance of Fr. Manuel 
Teiseira to that of the " Name of Jesus." The image of tho Blessed 
Virgin, which had hitherto occupied the high altar, was now trans- 
ferred to a lateral altar, and Fr. Francisco Cabral, with the help of 
other priests and brothers, worked assiduously and added to the build- 
ings, which were amongst the chief ornaments of the once splendid 
city of Bassein. 

Besides the Church and College in the city, they had at both the 
da^ahi and suburbs of the town three other churches, the most ancient 
being that of St. Thom^, and those of N. S. da Gra^a and of St. 
Miguel. And their number increased considerably during the course 
of the 16th and 17th centuries- (Ibid,, Ft. IL, Con. 7., Div. IL, 
para. 64.) But amidst their great success, fame and opulence, the 
members of the Society of Jesus in Bassein were not quite happy. 
Their wily rivals, the Brdhmans, were constantly instigating their 
couverts to recant and to return to their ancestral faith. Many were 
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the expedients resorted to for thts purpose, but the most irritat- 
ing to the Jesuit priests was the annual jubilee of general bap« 
tism in the water of the sea or rivers. This general bathing (lava- 
torio geral) took place once a year in the last quarter of the moon 
in the month of August (dia do quarteirdo depots da Lua cheia de 
Agosto.) It was named by the Jesuit missionaries of Bassein Qocla 
Astarae, which we no«v with our pedantic system of romanization 
write Gokula Asthami. 

The Briihmans used to impress on the mind of the new Christians 
that a bath in the river on such a festive occasion in the Hindu 
calendar was far more efficient to purify one's sins than all the lustra- 
tions even of the Christians' purgatory. Such an opinion was sim- 
ply scandalous. The priests of the Church of the Name of Jesus, 
provoked by such blasphemous language, tried at first to prevent 
the sacred ablutions of the Hindus by planting crosses all along the 
banks of the Bassein creek down to the Thana river and even as far as 
Bombay. But nothing could stop the jubilar baptism, as the Hindus 
shifted yearly from one place to another. Lastly, the Brahmans 
chose a lake two leagues distant from the city; and now let the Jesuit 
chronicler himself describe the site and narrate the event in his own 
words: — ** Getting tired of changing places the Brahmans at last 
Sought purposely a position about two leagues distant from the 
city. On the side of a rock there was a cavity and close to it 
a little lake surrounded by trees which looked very pretty. Here 
they built various chapels with their altars and idols, and 
round the lake built some stone steps, as they usually do in their 
tanks, in order to reach down to the water safely. Above the 
arch of the cave there was a treo hanging over the lake, as if 
the devil had planted it there for the last act of that infernal cere- 
mony. The penitents considered most famous used to go up that 
tree aud amidst the acclamations of the populace let themselves per- 
pendicularly into the lake to be drowned, and to be afterwards counted 
among their saints. So ignorant has the devil made these heathens 
that under the water he carries them straight to the eternal fire.'* 

The Hindus thought that this quiet and solitary lake was absolutely 
free from the persecutions of the Jesuits and the planting of their 
crosses. But they were soon deceived. Fr. Christovao da Costa, 
much annoyed with the pertinacity of the heathens, complained bitterlj 
against them to the Captain of Bassein, who immediately ordered a 
body of 50 musqaeteers and 50 horsemen, besides some noblemen, to 
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riiarch forthwith to the lake, and disperse the moh of bathers. The 
troops went up to the lake, firing on the way their muskets in the 
air, and crying " let these dogs die," mon-am estes cdes. The mo- 
ment the Hindus caught sight of the soldiers, being seized with sudden 
fear, they fled leaving behind their clothes'jand banners with idols 
painted on them. Only one man, a Yogi or ascetic, remained quite un- 
moved and quite imperturbable. Ho was dressed like St. John the 
Baptist in the desert, the only difference being that his skin covering 
was that of a tiger. But he spoke Portuguese, and placing himself fear- 
lessly in front of the soldiers protested that he was simply imitating St. 
John the Baptist. He was a Portuguese renegade. This took place in 
August 1564. (Ibid., Ft. IL, Con. J., Div. J., para. 9.) 

Thus the Jesuits, who had gone to the lake to convert the Hindus 
to Christianity, found instead a Christian converted to Hinduism^ 
singular d^noHment to so much misdirected missionary zeal. But Fr. 
ChristovEo daCostawas not to be balked of his purpose by this incident. 
He demolished the temple round the lake, broke up the altars and reduc- 
ed their idols to dust. He killed a cow, sprinkled its blood all over the 
like, and scattered its flesh over the surrounding ground . Then with his 
battalion of musqueteera and the squadron of cavalry he returned jubilant 
to the College of the Name of Jesus, to sing perhaps a Te Deum, for the 
signal victory he had won over Gokula Asthami. The chronicler of 
this hazardous expedition to the lake of Krishna's festival heads his 
description of the curious episode thus : — ^* They put an end in Bassein 
to the bathing of heathenism (Acabam em BaQaim os lavatorios da gen- 
tiUdade.^') But since its abandonment at Bassein the religious bath- 
ing of the Brahmans has been revived in Bombay, where the function 
of the sacred ablutions is carried on every year without any difficulty 
or cause of scandal to anyone ; they merely help the <* great unwashed" 
to look cleaner, at least once a year. 

The next faot chronicled in the Oricnte Gonquistado in Bassein is 
the conversion of a great Hindu mathematician and astrologer, in 
1565, called Procnniochi, which sounds more like a modern Greek 
name. His baptism was a most solemn festivity witnessed by the whole 
Christian population of Bassein. The Portuguese of Bassein, as well 
as the viceroys and archbishops, now undertook to present drosses 
to the catechumens, a practice that was continued as late as the end 
of the seventeenth century. Procnniochi took at his baptism the name 
of Henrique, and then lived and died happy. (Uid., para. 12.) 

In 1570, after the visit of Fr. Alexander Yalignano, it was settled 
30c 
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Mviceu tho Society of Jesus and the Archbishop of the diocese that 
ik9 twthX cUui^hes should be entrusted to the care of the secular cler- 
gy* Mott of the churches built by them in Bassein were 
l|^u» miide over to the curates, including even the latest, that of 
ISUu^'Us of the invocation of Santiago, renewed by Fr. Jorge da 
rv#U iu 10^(>2» the year in which an extraordinary comet made its 
a[»^<^«^r«^uce« The church of Mahim-Khelve, uot built by the Jesuits^ 
bu( hnusWU over to them by the inhabitants of that town in 15669 
\XAA aUo Irauaferred to the secular clergy some time after. 

U a|^|><Nir« that the Christian village of the Trindade and its 
mauag^m^nt was also for a while confided to secular priests, but with- 
^^U any success. Fr. Francisco de Souza writes: — ^* 'Our priests re* 
ivUni^ to take charge of the church and seminary of the Trindade, 
Hiul »oou captured and drove away all the masters of the heathen 
«up«r«titiou, and began to instruct those Christians with so much 
lUligoaca as if they were newly converted.*' Ibid., PL II., Con. I., 
iMV. ii.i^tira. 10. Thus most of the churches were again restored 
to tho parochial caro of the Jesuits, among others the church of St, 
'Vhom^ iie»r Bassein. And in the year 1570 the ohurch of Bandora 
i^ tho island of Sdlsette was founded, which was both a parish charch 
aud a residence of the Society. 

la 1578, the Jesuits converted two villages in the island of 
SaUette, the number of converts during the year being about 
10,000, (lAui,, para. 31.) In the same year the Church of St. Joao 
Bi^ptitita of Coudotim (Kondoti)in Sdlsette was finished, its dedication 
biiiug ot)lt>brated with a solemn baptism of 500 adults on the day of 
ih^ Uoly Fraoursor, to the great chagrin of the heathens, and envy 
vil' ih^ UovU. {Hul^ para. 42.) 

VhM Jwuit mission of Chaul was founded in 1580. The principal 
Wut^Ho^ura of this mission were the Kings of Portugal. In 1607 there 
XX V vv ^\*u mimiiouarlaa there, receiving at first more than 600 cruzados 
^ xsMU t^om tha ountom-honse revenue, but now changed to seven 
\^,\i^:^ a daj', «aoU lariu being worth 90 reis. Thev had a church, a 
u».vvJviHH\ auU a auhoi^l attended by 800 children'. The Viceroy D. 
I.\.uu4»vv Mavoarwhai gave them 2,000 pardaos for their church, 
XX U^ U N^ac. sUUivatvil Ui the Apostles, St. Peter and St, Paul. Several 
viiUi i H'^^^* pvinuiia nava them large contributions, and the Captein of 
rU4ul^ K bVvuauiU i\v (3astro, presented them from Evora a 
xu^iiaMv Uhv44i>. \^l6kL^ /Mra. 61.) 

1" ^Uv >v.xi [<>^i>, Vx. F. do Souia writes :-^«' There were cruis- 
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ing about the point of Bombaim two pay-os (pad^o, a small trading 
▼easel) of the Malabar Moors. D. Fernando de Castro (Captain of 
Chaal), having heard of them sent four vessels under the command of 
MathensGomide against the pirates. Gomide returned the next morning 
with one parSf new, verj long and beautiful, with 23^ prisoners, among 
whom was the Moorish Cnptain. The rest of the erew threw them- 
seWea ia the water, and availing themselves of the darkness of the night 
fled to land. The prisoners were all sentenced to death ; six died with- 
out anybody asking if they wonld exchange the Mucafo (Kordn) for 
the Qoapel." This forget fulness caused some annoyance, but the 
Captain and the remaining 16 prisoners were converted the same year. 
They baptised in Bassein 80 persons, as many at Thdna, and about 
2,000 fishermen with their families at Bandera^ '* which was a fine 
caat of a net for the bark of St. Peter. " (Ibid., para. 62.) 

Ten years before, on the 13th of December 1570, ten galleys of the 
ICalabar pirates bad entered the Bombay bay (a barra de Bombaim) and 
landed at Th^na, while the people were at their prayers in the church 
of the Jesuits. This invasion was so sudden that the people had to 
fortify themselves in the church and college. The pirates pillaged the 
hooses of the Moors and Hindus, took away the bell of the Cathedral 
(Matriz) and returned five days after, when Heitorde Mello, who had 
come to the College with reinforcements from Bassein, beat them back, 
leaving many among the dead. (Ibid,, para, 19.) 

In 1582, again, they baptised 200 persons at Bassein, and 120 at 
Th^na. In 1584 two noble Mahomedans were baptised at Bassein^ 
ISO persons at Thina, and 3u0 at Bandora, 

In 1585, a rich Brdhman seeing the infant Jesus poorly clad in the 
pr^septum^ divided his whole fortune between his wife, who was an 
old woman, and a daughter, and left the cares of this world devoting 
the rest of his life to the service of the Church; {Ibid., para. 107.) 

Thns, after the order of the Franciscans, who were the first mis- 
•ioQaries in Bombay, had settled on the island from 1534, the Jesuits 
followed in 1548. It may perhaps be necessary to remark here, that 
ihe Older of St. Francis was soon after the death of its founder divi« 
ded into two distinct congregations of conventuals and observan- 
tioes. It is to the latter class that the Basseiu mission belonged. 
About the middle of the l7th century, between 1661 and 1567, a 
reformed congregation of the Franciscans, called Zacolanti or Re- 
colleoti in Italy, Corde^ers in France and wrongly named 
Capucboa or Capuchins in Portugal, built their own convent of the 
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'* Mother of God' in Goa, but their field of mission was confined 
to Uamiin, Diu aud Maeno in China. Next to the Jesaits came the 
monks of St. Dominic soon after 1548. The Dominicans had sailed 
early to India as fleet cliaplains with the Admiral Yasco da Gama* 
and also after the conquest of Goa; but they did not establish a 
regular convent at Goa until 1548. They had also their conventa 
in the neighbouring towns of Bossein, Tarapur, Karanja and Ghaul, 

The foundation of the Dominican mission in India was initiated bj 
the eminent theologian, Fr. Diogo Bermudes, the intimate friend of 
Garcia da Orta and of Simao Botelho. In 1545 he originated at 
Lisbon in his own province a private association named Congrega^ 
Oriental das Indias, whose aim was to send missionaries to the Eaat. 
He came out to India in 1548 with twelve companions, who aoon 
extended their operations from India to Africa, to Malacca and to 
the island of Timor in the Eastern Archipelago. He fonnded the 
convent and church of St. Dominic at Goa in Aprill550, which took 
not less than fourteen years to complete. Simao Botelho, who^ after 
serving the King for twelve years as Comptroller of the treasury^ pro* 
fessed in the Dominican Order in 1553, gave every help in his power 
to raise this magnificent building, whose great columns of hlaek stone 
were in 1843 used for the structure of the monument built at Pan- 
gim in honour of Affonso de Albuquerque* 

Diogo Bermudes is a figure olympian in dignity, and a namo 
which carries with it even now a certain amount of veneraUon aoch 
as one feels for the early Fathers of the Church. Like St. Chiy- 
sostom in Antioch he used to rebuke from the pulpit the disaolnto 
manners of the period ; he preached against the harsh treatment of 
the slaves, and the insidious invasion of laxity in the oondact of the 
clergy. During his tours of inspection to the convents of his order in 
Chaul and Bassein he often landed at Bombay on a visit to Garcia da 
Orta, whose manor house, surrouiltted by spacious pleasure groaode, 
contained a retreat, where tlic opulent physician held a literary oonrt, 
which mirrored, the versatile workings of his mind. Here they dia* 
cussed theology and natural history, establishing thereby a bond be- 
tween religion and science, and thus contributing to the adja8tment» 
so essential in our own time, of the antithesis so needlessly main* 
taincd hitherto between these, the two highest spheres in which the 
mind of man can exercise itself. 

And between religion and science art sent her own representatlTO 
<o this academif leathering in the groves of Bombay in no less a 
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person than iu Luiz de Camoena from the neighbouring city of 
Cbaul, where the great poet held, according to the Viscount of Jii- 
romenha, the post of Vedor das obras^ or Inspector of Public Workg. 
Gamoens arrived in India in the September of the year 1553. In 
Goa he long remained inactive, and after spending some time there 
vent to Macao in China, where he held the office of Provedor do» 
ptfunctos, or Commissary for the effects of deceased persons. He left 
Goa in 1556 and returned in 1561. After this he must have held 
the appoiotment of Inspector of Public Works at Chaul, and after six- 
teen jearB in the East he sailed back to Portugal with his friend 
Heitor da Silveira. During his visits to the lord of the manor of 
Bombay 9 he must have observed the beauty and felt the charm of 
f The Island of the Good Life " (A ilha da boa vida) and conceived 
the enchanting allegory of '' The Isle of Loves " (A ilha dos Amores). 
In the time of Garcia da Orta, Diogo Bermudes nnd Luiz de Ca* 
moena learning was a true ministry, a priesthood. Unlike the modern 
tendency to level up knowledge by levelling down riches, which 
breaks ap tradition, producing as a result of fierce competition, in the 
words of Taine, *'only mediocrities and monstrosities, '^ their time 
witnessed the love of genuine and disinterested knowledge, and works 
of undying fame and of perpetual benefit to mankind. Fully 
absorbed in the solution of the great problems of the world they 
esohewed polemics of any kind and trivial social occurrences which 
oannot affect the course of events. The Portuguese Empire in tlie 
East was to them, like all colonial empires, a pyramid with the base 
upwards. 

Next to the order of St. Dominic came the monks of St. Au- 
gustine in the year 1572. They founded their convents of Nossa 
Senhora da Annuncia9ao at Bassein and of Nossa Senhora da Gra^a 
at Th^« They had a convent of the same invocation at Chaul, and 
a parish Church of Noa3a Senhora das Merc6s at Bassein, erected 
with a provision of the Archbishop Primate, Frei Aleixo de Menezes, 
while he was at Basseip, ou the 22 nd of December 1G06. 

The last religious order to settle at Bassein, about 1C85, was that 
of lay-brothers of St. John of God. They had in their charge 
the *'Misericordia'' and the Hospital. 

• There was also a religious establishment for females at Bassein, 
although not a regular nunnei7. The convent of the Nuns in Goa, 
ef the invocation of St. Monica, was originally founded, with the 
help of the eminent Archbishop Menezes, bv two Indies from Tha- 
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nu, but of this I shall treat more at length hereafter. A vil- 
lage near the Khaneri caves, called Deins, belonged to these 
naas. The female institute of B>issein, called Becohlimento de 
donzellas, or "Retreat for girls,'' implied no religious tow. 

In the Historia de S. Domingos III., Lir. 2, C. 8 it is recorded that 
on the 17th of May 1 618 a most furious hurricane swept over the whole 
group of islands from Bombay to Agasi, devastating the coun- 
try, uprooting trees, and throwing down buildings. Thirty-five 
churches suffered great damages from this storm. Out of them 
fifteen churches belonged to the Franciscans, seven to the JesuitSk 
three to the Dominicans, two to the Augustinians and eight to the 
secular clergy. It was, however, observed at the time as a marrelloua 
fact that all the sanctuaries {saerarios do S S« Saoramento) were left 
intact. In order to appease the wrath of God many prayers were said, 
gorgeous processions were undertaken, and both public and private 
penances performed in these islands and in the other cities, especially 
Goa and Cochin. 

But happily all this was a mere temporary evil. Dismantled steeples 
were soon built up, and the unroofed churches were in a very short 
time covered over. But in the meanwhile a more terrible hurricane, a 
more severe tempest was brewing in the counting-houses and the fac- 
tories at Snrat. It was a greater misfortune because it was the work 
of man, almost always less benevolent than the work of Nature. Homo 
homini lupus. The natural phenomenon of a hurricane was an 
infliction from nature; the tempest plotted at Surat by human greed 
was an affliction from man. The former was temporary in its effects, 
the latter lasting in its results. In the present instance it proved to 
be the fatal harbinger of the decay of the Portuguese nation, which 
hastened through it to its fall, never to rise again. 

Six years after the hurricane a plot was being contrived at Sarat 
by the British and the Dutch together to make a descent upon the 
coast of Bombay, to seize it, and drive the Portuguese oat of the 
island. 

In 1625 the Court of Directors of the East India Company pro- 
posed that the Company should take Bombay. (Bruce's Annals, I 
273.) In consequence of this proposal in the beginning of the year 
1626 the English in Surat suggested to the Dutch a joint occupa- 
tion of the island. But the Dutch appear for some reason to have 
declined to act, and the scheme was nearly abandoned. In October 
1620. however, a joint force of the Dutch and English landed 
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snddenly at Bombay, burned the Great House and Castle and ^ith- 
drew without making any attempt to retain possession of the island. 
Among the ships' Journals, preserved in the Records Department 
of the India Office, there are three following notes : — *'1626» Oct. 

15. In the morning stood in and anchored and landed of the English 
and the Dutch some 400 men at the least and took the Fort, and 
Castle and the Town, and set fire to it and all the town, and all the 
houses thereabout, the people being all run away that night, and did 
carry away all the best commodities leaving nothing but trash. Oct. 

16. In the morning we set sail." This is from Andrew Warden's 
Journal in •* tho William. " 

The second runs thus:— "1G26. Oct. 13. This l3th day we and 
the whole fleet both of English and Dutch went into Bombay 
and came to an anchor in 9 fathoms, one point bearing W, N. W., 
p. compass, the other S. S. W,; the one 3 miles oflF, the other 8 
leagues ofF; this was in the entrance of the harbour. 

•* Oct. 14. This dny we went with the whole fleet in further, near 
a small town or village, where there were Portuguese. We anchored 
and rode a mile off, in 6 fathoms, one point p. compass bearing W« 
6. W. 6 miles off, the other S. @ b W., some 5 leagues off. We 
came so near the Town with two of our ships that we drove them 
all away with our great ordnance, viz.^ the Morrice of the English, 
and the Mauritius of the Dutch. In safety we landed our men on 
•here, who pillaged the Town, and set their houses all on fire with their 
Fort near the water side. Yes, we staid there the 15th day doing 
all the spoil that possibly we could, but we got nothing to speak of 
but victuals. So when we had done all the harm we could, the 15th 
day in the evening we got our men aboard leaving the Town on fire, 
and the 16th day in the morning, when the wind came of shore, 
we weighed anchor, and went to the sea again." This is from John 
Vian'a Journal in "the Discovery. " 

The third snys:-" 1626. Oct. 13. The 13th we went into the 
Bay and Road without the stakes, as you may see in the draft follow- 
ing. (This is a very poor sketch map of Bombay Harbour, which is 
quite a puzzle.) The 14th the Moris and two Dutch ships went in 
near the Great House to batter agaiust it, in which battery two of the 
Moris's ordnance split. The same day we landed 300 men English and 
Dutch and burnt all their citizens' houses and took the Great House 
with two basses (the smallest kind of cannon) of brass and one saker 
^denomioation of cannon) of iron. The 15th all our men embarked 
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aboard the ships, behig Sunday in the evening, and left the Greiit 
House which was both a warehouse, a priory and a fort, all afire 
burning with many other good houses together with two new frigates 
not yet from the stocks nor fully ended. But they had carried away 
all their treasure and all things of any value, for all were run away 
before our men landed/' This is from David Darifs' Journal in " the 
Discovery," Sir G. Birdwood's Report^ etc, Lond. 1891, pp., 214- 
215. I have taken the liberty to modernise their 17th centnrj 
English. 

This strange and unprovoked invasion of the island of Bombay by 
the combined Dutch and English fleet from Surat is traced to the 
intention expressed in 1625 by the directors of the English East India 
Company, incorporated by a Royal Charter a quarter of a century 
before, that the Company should take Bombay. Accordingly the Presi- 
dent of the ('onipany at Surat suggested to the Dutch a joint occapa- 
tion of the island in 1526. The Dutch declined at first, and the scheme 
was given up. But on the 13th October of that year a Dutch and 
English fleet entered the bay without the stakes. On the 14th they 
went nearer to the small town and village in order to batter the Great 
Ilouse and Fort. While carrying out this operation two gnns of the 
Dutch vessel Mauritius were split. The bombardment ended, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch landed safoly, some say 300, others 400 men. They 
pillaged the town and set fire to the Great House and Castle 
which comprised a warehouse, a priory and a fort together, and to the 
houses of the citizens. On the 15th, which was a Sunday, they re- 
mained on the island, and finding that the people had fled, carrying 
away all their valuables except victuals, returned to the fleet in the 
evening of that day, taking away with them two basses of brass «nd 
one saker of iron, and giving up Bombay as food for the flames. 
They found in the harbour two new Portuguese frigates not yet com- 
pleted. Thus as early as the time of the Portuguese Bombay seems 
to have been one of their ship-building stations. On the morning 
of the 16th, when the wind began to blow from land, they set sail 
and went out to sea. Thus ends this extraordinary naval adventure. 

The sudden abandonment after so easy a capture of the island. 
which they[had intended to seize and retain conjointly, may perhaps 
he explained either by some disagreement between the allies as to ths 
division of the territory, or by fear of being surprised by the Porta* 
picse fleet, which had not yet lost its prestige. It is true that in 
contrast with the English and Dutch vessels the Portuguese ships 
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were not oiily small but badly equipped. Still in 1626 their fleets 
were commanded by such brave captains as Ruy Freire de Andrade 
and Nunc Alvares Botelho, who had already had some engage- 
ments both with the Dutch and the English and shown their 
valour. 

But after all, this joint assault on Bombay and the incendiarism 
following the landing of 400 Dutch and English probably wae not so 
aerious an i«(fair as might be supposed from the account given. At 
chat time tiic place around was full of chroniclers, both lay and 
clerical, but not one among them makes the least allusion to it. 
It seems incredible that while they describe minately the attacks of 
the Malabar pirates and their ravages, exclusive of burning, these 
writers, the priests especially, should omit to record such an event 
as a raid by heretical corsairs who not only pillaged but set fire to the 
town then belonging to His Most Catholic Majesty of Spain, 

From the year 1496 to 1612 the Portnguese naval power in the 
East was considered, like the Spanish Armadn, to be invincible. The 
Portuguese had up to then to deal with only some effete and undisci* 
plined Asiatic potentates without science or conscience. But when 
the Dutch and the English began to compete with them for mari- 
time supremacy over the Indian Ocean the struggle naturally assumed 
gigantic proportions. Like the early Portuguese, a new and vigorons 
race, full of vitality and of practical utility, with excellent training 
and die heritage of oredttable traditions, came to the front to wrest 
from tlieir hands the sceptre of the seas. The Portuguese had now 
performed their parabola, bad forgotten their duty, and were evidently 
on the eve of their decline. The repulse off Surat in November 1612 
ID the engagement between the Portuguese and English fleets, to the 
great astonishment of the natives, was the crisis, the turning point of 
their fortunes. 

The King Phillip II n when informed of the defeat of the Portu- 
guese fleet, recalled the Viceroy, D. Jeronimo de Azevedo, who had 
astnmed the reins of the Government late in December 1612, blam- 
ing him for the disaster, in which he hardly had any share. He was 
replaced hiu the Count of Redondo, D. Joao Coutinho, with the order 
to send D. Jeronimo a captive to Lisbon, where his goods were 
confiscated. He lingered long in the prison of the Castello do 
S, Jorge, where he died in extreme poverty in 1625. Spain had, 
indeed, the need of a victim to expiate for her own negligence and 
inoapacity. But no punishment could make amends for io many 
21 c 
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crimes, especially when ''the stars in their course fonght against 
them." 

•* Truth and error oft may grapple, 
Yet we know the Truth must win ; 
God, who pardons greatest sinners, 
Makes no compromise with sin.** 

Still, prestige which is hard to die, kept up for some time their re- 
putation and led to the coDcIiisiuD of a treaty between Jebangir and the 
Portuguese, on the 7tli of June 161 &, one of its clauses being brieilj 
as follows: — "Whereas the English and the Dutch, under the guise 
of merchants, come to these parts to establish themsehcs here and 
make conquests of the lands; and whereas their presence in the 
neighbourhood of India would do a great deal of harm to all, it in 
now agreed that neither the King Jehangir nor the Viceroy of ike 
State of India, shall hare any commercial relations with the aforesaid 
nations, neither shaH they give them shelter in their ports nor supply 
them with provisions." (0 CArtmista de Tissmary^ Vol. Ill-, pp- 
260-270.) But this temporary mending and tinkering and the 
unstable friendship of the tipsy Moghal Emperor coald be of littte 
avail when the character of the nation had so easily deteriorated. 

The foundation of the British Empire in India was thus laid on 
that day when the decisive victory off Swally took place* It led %o 
the settlement of a factory at Surat, and eTcntually to a presidency 
at Bombay. But long before this, an Enj^lish priest living in Goa io 
the latter part of the IGih century, little known beyond his own 
sphere of educational duties, was openirg the way as their pioneer te 
the future race of Anglo-Indians. When a boy of fonrteem I 
happened to come across a curious grammar of the Konkani lan- 
guage written in Portugueso by riK)ma& Stephens, an Engliehinan, and 
first published in Goa in ]G4i), and then recently rc-printcdin 1857. 
The perusal of this work induced me to seek to know more of the life 
of tliis attractive personality, abont whom nothing wns then absolutply 
known, beyond his authorship of the grammar and of a Christian 
Turdna printed in 1616, somewhat similar in style to that of 
Fr. Guimaraes in the northern dialect of Konkani. 

The researches which I undertook in rarions places rerealed some 
interesting facts. These were embodied in a memoir, entitled JZecor- 
ih}Qorx da minha vicrrjem peh FgyptOj Franca, Jnglaterra e Escossim^ 
which I contributed to a literary monthly magazine, Iiisiit%to Vaseo 
da Gauia, published in Goa in 1873. See Vol. II., p. 225, ei Meg* 
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It was during the governorship of the (/ount of S. Jaii'iario, and under 
the auspices of that eminent savant, the late J. il. da Cunha llivara, 
and the distinguished poet Thomas lUbeiro, that tliis magazine 
flourished for some time and died four jears after. Five years 
later new incidents in the hfe and labours of Stephens, drawn 
from little known works, such as Sothwell's Liblioiheca %^oc, Jcsu^ 
Cordara*s Historia Soc, Jeau and others were gathered and added 
to my Mtiterials for Che Oriental Studiei amongst the Portuguesey 
published in the AUi del If^ Congresso Inieruazionale degli Oneur 
talistiy etc., of 1878. See Vol. II., p. 1%, et seq. 

Thomas Stephens, whom for some unexplained reason Alegambe 
calls Buaten, Buston and d<^ Bubsten, was born in 1540 at Wiltshire of 
a middle class family. When yet young he went, in the company of 
Thomas Pound, as his religious servant r.nd student servii;g for his 
learning and maintenance, to Home. He completed his preliminary 
studies there and entered the noviciate of the Society of Jesus on the 
11th of October l^7S. The convent of this noviciate was situated ut 
the Quiriual Hill, where it still exists. As one passes from the 
Qaattro Funtane to the Via Venti Setlemhrc it is to iLe tight befoie 
arriving at the fountain called the Tt^rmmi, Atinexed to the novi- 
ciate is the beautiful church of Si. Andrews. It is generally known 
in Rome as **Chiesa di S. Andrea nl Quirinale," or ** a Monte Ca- 
vailo," It was ouilt at the expense <»f the Prmce D. Camillo Pam- 
phily, nephew of the Pope Innocent X, in 1678, by the celebrated 
architect Bernini. Afici completing his noviciate in Rome, Stephens^ 
about the end of March 1571), went to Lislx)n, and embarked chere 
on board the fleet of five vessels, under the command of Jouo de 
S-ftldanha, which sailed for India, on the 5th of April. lie arrived 
at Goa on the 24:th of October of the same year, during the Gover- 
norship for the second time of the eminent Viceroy D. Luz de 
Athayde. Cardinal Henry was then at the holm of the State, which 
Boon passed under the hated yoke o( Spam. It was the most critical 
period for the Portuguese in India, and the Viceroy was by his 
provision of the 16th of December, 1578, tr\ ing his utmost to prop 
up an Empire which the iniquities of the Inquisition and the strifes 
of the monks had nearly shaken to its foundations. His energetic 
measures to transfer to the civil courts the cases of idolatry 
and of the recanting of lukewarm converts, hitherto submitted 
to the ecclesiHStical jurisdiction, had some slight effect in staying 
for a while the current of emigration of those who were in despair 
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on Account of the fierce fnnaticism and riolence of the priesthood. 
Thomas Stephens worked for forty jr ars in the mission of the 
peninsnia of Silsette to the south o< Gon. He was Rector of the college 
at Margao in 1590, succeeding Padre Miguel Leitao. He continued 
in this rectoi^phip until 1594, being followed in that important post 
by Padre Alberto Laercio. Stephens died at Goa in 1619, agetl 
seventy. These are few important dates in his unefentful career. 

But if his quiet missionary life displays no stirring incident to 
render it memorable, unlike tbe lives of sereral missionaries of Tarious 
religions orders, who were priests, soldiers, and diplomats at the 
same time, Stephens has left vestiges of uncommon scholurship. 
He wrote a life of Jesus in Portuguese and then translated it in 1G14 
into Konkani, which language he called Lingua Marasta rrahnwna 
This work had three editions, the earliest being of the year 1616. 
From the second edition, which was be»;iin in 1646 and concluded in 
1G49, it assumed the name of Furuna, It is a selection from the 
Bible, or rather an abridgement of the New Testament, with explana- 
tory remarks on the incarnation, passion and resurrection of the 
Saviour. It was dedicated to the Archbishop of Goa and Primate 
of the East, D. Frei Christovao de Lisbon, the dedication being dated 
from the college of Rachol, where it was transferred from Margao, 
Oil the 29th of April, 1616. Among the licenses it bears the impri* 
matur of Padre Francisco Vieira, the Provincial of the Society, dated 
the 22nd of June 1615, being commissioned to this purpose by tlie 
Praepositus General, the very Rev, Claudius Aquavira. 

This Christian Purdna, as it is found now, consists of two treat laeiu 
The whole is written in the ovl metre, a particular measure in which 
the Prdkrit verses, such as the poems of Muktesvar, and the Dhyan" 
eivari, a paraphrase in Marathi of the Bhngavad-Gitd by Dnj£nobi« 
are written. The first treatise consists of 36 cantos, and the second, 
which is again sub-divided into four pnrts, of 59 cantf s. The whole 
work has 11,018 strophes, 4,296 of which belong to the first treatisct 
and 6,722 to the second. Sothwell in his Bihliotheca Soc. Jesu snjs 
of it:— ^' Opus magnum cni Purdiia titnlus est idiomate Indostano in 
quo proecipua Fidei mysieria metro cxponit, quod tanto plauan 
cxceptum fuit, ut dominicis festisque diebus in tcmplia a Sacro 
proelegatur, magna omnium ap])rohatione ct voluptate." 

The next work of Stephens was a translation into Konkani of a 
("hristian cattchisni in Pi>i tugucse hy Padre Marcos Jorge. It was 
published after the death of the author in 1622. But there h 
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nothing romarknble about it. Umloiibtedly the most interesting of 
his three works is the Arte da Linffua Canarim, It was published 
after his death, nfter nndei'going considerable revision at the 
hands of Padre Uiogo Uib^iro and four other meniberA of the 
Society, in 1G49. It was printed at the St. Ignatius College, at 
Bachol, preceded by the imprimatur of the Provincial, Manuel 
Barradas, with the consent of the Praefiosiius Gencrnl, the very 
Rev. Mutio Vitelcschi. This grammar was re-edited in 1857. 
Southwell, speaking of this book, says : — ** Idioma illiui gentis per- 
fectissimu colnit. Pliires libros concanica Ung^na nb aliis antea com- 
positos partim emcndavit ex mandato sn pe riorum, parti m auxit." 

But frnm an hist rical point of view the most important of this 
Englishman 'd literary reniiiins is a letter, in Engli>h, written from 
Goa to his father Mr. Thomas Stephens, dated the 10th of November 
1579. It is found in the Hakluyt collection of Voyages. It is also 
said that he wrote another letter to his brother, Richard S^ephense 
dated the 4th of November 1579. His letters are said to have ronsrd 
great enthusiasm in England for trading; directly with India. Philip 
Aitdersun in his Eufjlish in Western India, etc., says : — ** Thomas 
Stephens is the first Englishman of whom wo are 8Ui*e that he visited 
the Western shores of India. When there, he was only known as a 
Jesuit, hut he had been oricrlnally educated at New Colleije, Oxford. 
Ou the 4th of April (5ih ?) 1579 he sailed from Lisbon, and the 
following (November October?) reached Goa, where lie lived many 
years. A letter which he wrote to his father, a London merchant. 
Boon after his arrival, is printed in Hakluyt collection of Voyages. 

" It not only contains a particular and interesting description of his 
perilous navigation round the Cape, but many sage remarks are 
made in quite a mercantile spirit on the state of Portuguese trade, 
of which he evidently desires that his countrymen should obtain a 
share. The reader is surprised to Bnd a Roman ocele:»iastic entering 
with Fuch eagerness and penetration into commercial affHirs. Prob- 
ably Stephens's advices were the strongest inducements which Lond(»n 
merchants had been offered to embark in Indian speculations, and 
certainly they began from this period to fit out expeditions for the 
East." pp. 3-4. 

Baron Walckenaer, in his Uistoire Generate des Voi/arjes, says : — 
^* Ce fut au retour de Stephens que les Anglais, comprenant par ses 
recits et ses observations combiep ils avaient n glig^; leurs avantages, 
depuis que le Portugal accumulait des trf'sors auxquels toutes les 
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nations de 1' Europe avaient les memos droits d'aspirer, s'eniflatiiiiie- 
rent des deui puissantes passions de T inter t et de la gloire, et pr^- 
tendireiit k des bi^ns donfc on ne pouvhit du moins refuser le partage." 
But Stephens never returned to linglaud, wliich faet seems to have 
been inade known to him later on; for he adds: — *'Mai6 il parait 

, • • qu*il etait jesaite et qu*il pnssa mcme le rcste de an vie 
au coUege de Goa.'* 

In 1683. four English merchants, Balph Fitch, John Newbury, 
Leeds and Storie went out to India overland as private mercantile ad- 
venturers by the route which Ceesar Frederick liad followed. The 
fact that they were engaged in trade was sufficient lo cause the Por- 
tuguese Government to arrest tl»em as interlopeis and pirates at 
Ormuz and to throw them into prison. In the end Newbury settled 
down as a shopkeeper at Goa, although Fitch says he went home 
through Persia. Leeds entered the service of the Great Moglial, 
as a jeweller, and Fitirh, afti*r travelling through Ceylon, Hengal, 
Burma, Pegu, Siam and Malacca returned to England, lie was 
the first Englishman in the reign of Queen Elizabeth who travelled 
so long, fr»>m 1583 to 1591, and preceded by some years the for- 
mation of the East India Company. Storie, who was an artist, obtain- 
ed his liberty by becoming a l^omnn Catholic, while the three others 
were allowed to go at large on their procuring personal securities. 
Storie at last left the Jesuits and married a half-caste woman in Goa. 
Ralph Fitch, who with his companions had been sent to the East at 
the charge of Sir Edward Osborne and Mr. Richard Staper reached 
England in 1591 and gave an account of the great wealth, resourcea* 
and Incrative trade of India. This induced the English merchants 
to form an association in 1599 for developing the trade with the East 
Indies, and in the following yeur, lOOO, the first patent or charter of 
incorporation was issued, granting the monopoly for 15 years. A 
second East India Company was founded in 1698, and, four years 
later, was united to the first one. 

All these En«jlish travellers state that Thomas Stephens was a true 
friend to his countrymen. Indeed he seems to have been a friend 
to all foreigners, for Pyrard de Laval, who was a prisoner as well 
in Goa in 1608, mentions him as such. But the jealousy of the 
Portuguese against foreign interlopers, both then and at the time 
of the diplomatic influence of the brothers Shirley in Persia, 
when the idea of free trade was , not even conceived of, was as 
natural as about the middle of the last century wheh it was prevail- 
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Ing fiercely among 4he Englisliin Bonibnj. Anrjnctil dii Perron in 
his Zevd Avesfa, Vol. I.,pp. 400, etseq, referring to his visit to Bom- 
bay in April 17(51, writes: — ** During the last days which I passed at 
Bombay I had several conversations with Mr. Spencer on the settle- 
ments of Europeans iu India . . . Notwithstanding the moder- 
ation and strict lio'csty which guarded his conversation, I believed 
he was of opinion that the preeminence and even the extension of 
commerce, in a nation dillerent from his own, was a sort of crime.*' 
That is, in short, the history of all monopolies. 

Returning to Thomas Stephens, Newbury, in a letter' to Sir Francis, 
Walsingham, Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, speaking of Stephens 
writes, " Whoever heard of Englishmen at Goa before now ?" And 
Raikes in his Emjlishman in India, quoting this passage from New- 
bury, adds : — **But the time was approaching when Englishmen were 
lo be heard of not only at Goa, but in every part and in every city 
of India until their power stretched fiom Ceylon to the Indus." 

About the death of Thomas Stephens, Jnlitas Cordara in his Uistoria 
Soc. Jesiu writes: — ** P. Stcphanus natione anglas, quern cum Thoma 
Pardo reccptum in societatem docuimus libro hujus historiae primo, 
Dumerabat vitso annos septuaginta, hujusque temporis majorem 
partem, annos scilicet quadraginta, excolendis Salsettarnm novnlibus 
perquam utiliterimpenderet, Gentis linguam, quam canarinam vocant, 

adco colebat, ut hujus artem conscripserit Incidit 

ejus obitus, nescio quo casn, Goae/' 

Anderson in his English (n Western India informs us that only 
one letter from Thomas Stephens to his father, a London merchant, 
caused amazement to the people that "a Roman ecclesiastic should 
enter with such eflgerness and penetration into commercial affairs "and 
that ** his advices were the strongest inducements which London mer- 
chants had been offered to embark in Indian speculations ;" and Raikes 
in his Englishman in India adds ** unfortunately we have no more 
letters from this quaint Jesuit of Wiltshire." But one letter was 
certainly more than enough for all the mischief wrought. The fact 
is that his It-tter created rivalry in Europe and jealousy in India. 
And Stephens seems to have repented of what he had done, and on 
his death-bed confessed that the Portuguese were loo confident and 
unsuspicious to admit foreigners into their Indian settlements. 

The Governor, Fernao de Albuquerque, writing to the Kiiig Philip 
III. of Spain, on the 14th of February 1620, says:—** It is not con- 
Tenient for the service of Your Majesty to have foreign prelates here. 
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nor for the forcign members of the Society of Jesus to come to these 
missions. This is so trae that an English priest of holy life while 
on his death-bed in the professed house of the Society in this city 
said nn hour before he died that the Portuguese were too suspectless 
in admitting foreigners into this State. From the quality of this 
priest and the hour he was in, one paid much attention to what he 
said. He did not declare whether his words were applicable to the 
religions alone, but I believe tliat he meant both the ecclesiastics and the 
laymen. " See Ensaio llistorico da Lingua Concani\ by J. EL. ia Gunha 
Uivara, p. 204. Such are the results of "the wretched education, 
and the wretched social arrangements, " as Stuart Mill says in hia 
Ethics^ ** which we wrongly call Christian civilisation. It is practically 
strife and hatred, although in theory one professes love and charity.^ 

Thomas Stephens's repentance must have been sincere ; for after 
the latter he wrote to his father on the lOth of November 1579, about 
a fortniglit after his arrival in Goa, he does not seem to have held 
any more inducements to London mercliants to embark in Indian 
speculations, although he lived forty years there and died in 1619, aged 
seventy, a few months before his last message or dying words were 
conimunicated, onthe 14thof Febrnary 1620, by the Governor Femoo 
dc Albuquerque to the King Philip III. of Spain. 

Fernfii) de Albuquerque is another charming personality. He was 
very old at the time ho was appointed Governor of India, bnt be waft 
an experienced and practical man, who had spent many years of hi» 
life in the East. His letters to the King are in a stylo which ia 
terse, forcible and convincing;. He died in Goa after governing the 
State of India for three years on tho 29th of January 1623, and was 
buried in the chancel of the Chnrch of Our Lady of Scrra. Daring 
his time Ormuz was lost, and this caused him much grief and most 
probably hastened his end. 

Before dismissing the subject of Thomas Stephens ** the quaint 
Jesuit of Wiltshire " and the first Englishman in India» it may be 
worth while to trace, without stepping beyond the province of 
historical criticism, to the spirit of his letter, the inception of the 
material ambition of his countrymen, in regard to India as well 
as the unprovoked descent of the combined Dutch and English fleets 
upon the island of Bombay on the 14th of October 1626, when two 
Christian nations of Europe, with the fixed idea of seizing by force 
the settlement of a third Christian nation of Europe, landed on the 
island of Bombay. 
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Whatever doubts may exist bs to the aiithei»tlcity of the recorcU 
of this event, there i:* no denying the fact that the Dutch were in 
the habit of harassing the people of Bombay. Antonio Bocarro 
in 1634 refers to it along with the piracies of the paros or jxidavs, 
the small trading vessels of the Malabars. The joint invasion of the 
Dutch and English in great strength without the people being able to 
resist them may perhaps be the one referred to by Antonio Bocarro. 

Antonio Bocarro, one of the successors of the official annalist, 
Diogo do Couto, who died in 1G16, wrote his Livro das plantas, etc., 
in 1634, illustrating it with designs of the Portuguese fortresses in the 
East Indies. He was appointed Records-keeper of India (Torre do 
Tombo) and chronicler in 1G31. He describes Bombay, or Mombaim 
as he calls it, in 1634, under the heading of ** Description of the Bar 
and Port of Mombaim ," as follows : — 

" Mombaim is a broader and deeper river than any in this State of 
His Majesty. It lies 8 leagues to the south of Bassein and to the north 
of Chaul. This river is of salt-water, through which many rivers 
and creeks from that region disembogue into the sea. There are no 
sand-banks, shoals nor shallows, except a rocky ridge which juts out 
from the land-point southwards, and extends half a league to tho 
sea. It is all under rocks, and though slightly visible where it be- 
gins on land, it soon^conceals itself under water and runs shallow for 
half a league, so that if a vessel fails to take heed is sure to run 
against it. This river of Mombaim is two leagues wide at the en- 
trance, but soon narrows itself inwards, though not much. Coming 
from without across the bar one must steer north-eastwards, keep- 
ing clear on the seaside from the islet named Candil"* and sail at the 
depth of 8 fathoms through the middle of the canal. 

"On entering Mombaim there is on the left, a little less than a quar- 
ter of a league from the bar point, a bastion (or battery) situated 
on the margin of the river, which has not more than a square plat- 
form of about 10 walking paces, on which are planted two iron 
pieces of ordnance, of spoon, each of 2 pounds of ^ron shots, which 
play only seawards. 

" On the land side there are the houses of the Vazadarf or lord of 

•Candil was in the time of Geraul Aungicr in 1669 called Coloo and later on 
Old 'Woman ^s Island, probably from Kolvan or K6H hamlet, and now Colaba. 

t Yasadar is probably derived from Vatandar, from the Maraihi ^'T 
{tatan) or tho Pereian ^J^J (vatan)f hereditary i»r<>pcr(y or rights 

22 c 
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ilie manor (senhorio) of the Cassabd* which means a town or til- 
la^^e of Mombaim. There is no soldier or bombardier in this bas- 
tion (or battery), nor anything for its defence, except what the lord 
of the manor supplies it with at his own expense, wiihont any charge 
to the Royal Treasury. 

•*Thc small and scattered population of Bombaim consists of eleven 
Portuguese families or mnrried men (casados). These together 
with the native blacks make up 70 musqueteers, all very good men 
of arms. They are needful there as a means of precaution against 
the paros, and their repeated attacks, as well as against the Dutch, 
who landed there once with so great a power that the town people 
were unable to prevent it. 

*' The Count Viceroy sent three Ministersf to fortify this bay in 
order to stop the incursions of the European foes. They, having 
observed and considered eveiythincr, found that the breadth of the 
port was so large and broade'r still jn some parts inwards and clear 
(Innpo) that there was no place (parageiti) for building a fort to 
defend the entrance." Chronista de Tissuary, Vol. III., pp. 269-260* 

Antonio Bocarro describes also the Karanja and Elephanta islands, 
along with the other districts of the province of Bassein. The 
Karanja fort was commanded in 1G34 by a nobleman, Fernao Sampsio 
da Cunha. He was appointed captain for life* on a salary of 30,000 
reis or 100 xerafins. He was also the proprietor of the Elephanta 
island. The garrison consisted of six European soldiers and one 
bombardier, who were paid their quarterage and provender ; and 
fivQ piacs who Were paid their muxaras, amounting to 480 pardaos. 
That was the only expense the Portuguese Government defrayed in 
the Karanja island, which yielded annually several thousand pardaos 
to the Royal Treasury. Next to Salsette it was the granary of Bom- 
bay. 

The words j^iaes and mntaras require explanation. The 
early Portuguese chronicles are full of many such vernacular terms 
introduced into tbeir language. Some of these words were originally 

• Gassabd is the Mar^thi «H«ltl (Kasaba) or Pcrsiani Aa^ {Uaaba) a 
Fmall town or the principal place of a district. 

t The Count Viceroy was Oonde de Linbares, D. Miguel de Noronha, whose 
rule extended from the 22nd of October 1629 to the 8th of December 1636. 

Tlic three ministers were Dom Francisco de Monra, Captain of the City of 
Cioa, Gon<;alo Tinto <la Funseoa, Chancellor of tho State of India, and Jos»5 
riuto Tcreira, Suprrlnlendeut of the General Estates of Goa. 
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Persian, adopted in course ol* time into Uio MaiJitlii. IJut judea, 
which is now represented by peons, another word lor ftrqrf (i^/tipdi) 
*a footman' is traced to a Portuguese source, the word pcau or piiko 
meaning *a keeper ', or ' watchman. ' Mnxarn is tiie Persian »^ U^>« 
(maahdhara) which in Marathi is written g^^nTT {mushini) moaning 
'pay/ *fialarj', or 'stipend,* as explained at p. 89. 

Bocarro describes the Elephnnta island thus: — "The island of iijo 
elephant which is described in the plant is two leagues in circuit. The 
lord of the island, who is the above named captain of Karanja, had 
built there a tower which shows itself for its defence against ihQ paras, 
which cruise thereabout. On the top of it there is a mast, which 
unrolls a flag when there are paros as a signal to vessels sailing in 
those parts, which has prevented their making seizures. There is 
in this island a pagoda, called of the elephant, which is an extra- 
ordinarily magnificent work. It is hewn out of a whole stone-hill 
with the pickaxe {picao). It is a very high house of more thap 
200 paces round. It has thrust into it at a proportional distance 
columns of the same stone with figures of animals carved with the 
burin with great perfection. There are also many other figures 
in diverse parts and secret chambers (rtUretes de camaras) all made 
with the pick-axe on the living rock. On the other side there 
are two open windows, through which the light of the sk)' enters. 
All this is carved with such minuteness and curiosity as if it were 
of wood rather than of marble stone. It is impossible to relate in 
particular the quantity of the figures, their positions and features. 
and of the secret chambers, rooms, recesses and receptacles (Jjvracas 
e dmarios). One cannot imagine the form in which it is repre- 
sented without seeing it. There is also a large and deep tank of 
water, without which the heathens of this East never build their 
pagodas; because among their other abominations they believe that 
water purifies and cleanses them. Thus if the proprietor of this 
island were not a Portuguese, or if he allowed the heathens to make 
pilgrimages to this pagoda, even by imposing some tax for this pur- 
pose, very great would be the concourse of the heathens (geniio8\ 
who would come thither, because the superstition with which they 
yenerate it is remarkable." — Ibid,, pp. 2G1-2C2, 

Garcia da Orta was the fir^t Portuguese author who wrote a more 
or less precise description of the famous Elephanta cave-ti>mple, hia 
description being written in 1534. Thcn( xt account vvusthat of D. Jouo 
de Castro in 1538-39, then comes Diogo tlo ( outo's description in 15'jii-. 
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1003, and lastly that of Aiitonii) Bocarro iu 1034. This writer refers 
twice to 2^aro5 which is an Indian word. It is now called padav, 
being a low broad built craft from 10 to 30 tons, carrying a single 
lateen sail, and remarkably swift in going round. It was the boat of 
the Malabar pirates. There is another kind of boat resembling it 
somewhat in pronunciation, but quite different in construction. It 
is called balao. This is a tishing boat peculiar to the Konkan coast. 
At the time the Bombay harbour was full of fishing stakes of the Kolis, 
— fishing being then the only industry besides the cultivation of the 
coco, areca-nut and rice— the place for mooring these boats was just in 
the little creek or arm of the sea between the Bombay andColaba is- 
lands which existed there long before its reclamation, and the build- 
ing of the Colaba causeway about the middle of the present century. 
It was then called Padav-bandar, which in course of time became Polo 
and now' Apollo Bandar. 

The road leading from this Padav-bandar, called later on Palva-ban- 
dar, through the broad Esplanade to Girgaum, was then called Palva 
road. As lato as 180U this long street, which is now named Girgaum 
road, was simply Palva road. Apollo is thus a transformation of 
Padav, after passing through the intermediate stages of Palva and 
Polo. It seems improbable that any one should have ever thought 
of giving such a mythological name as Apollo to the prosaic Bom- 
bay landing-ground without there being a previous indigenous source 
for such a designation. 

Aft-cr the English joint occupation of the Bombay island for one 
day, on the 15th of October I62G, wo are told that it was not until 
1640 that the Surat Council brought Bombay to the notice of the 
Dirt'ctors in liOudon as the best place on the Western coast of 
India for a station of the Company. (See Bruce's Annals^ J., 336.) 
It was suggested again iu 1052 that Bombay and Bassein should 
he bought from the Portuguese {Ibid,, 1472). In 1654 in an 
address to Oliver Cromwell, the Company mentioned Bassein and Bom- 
hay as tlie most suitable places tor an English settlement in India {Ibid, 
]., p. 483). Oliveira Martins in his Historic^ de Portugal (Lisbon 1879, 
p. 12) says that two ineffectual ' attempts were made during the 
protectorate oF Oliver Cromwell to get possession of the island. (See 
my memoir ** On the marriage of the Infanta D. Catharina of Por- 
tugal with Charles If. of Great Britain, her Medals and Portraits " 
in the Journal o/ the B, B, of the Royal Asiatic Society* Vol. XVII, 

pp. ir>7, f.'t .sVV^.) 
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Again in lt>50 the Sural Council recommended to the Directors that 
an applicatioa should be made to the King of Portugal to cede some 
place on the west coast, Danda-Rajapuri, Bombay or Yersova, 
Bruce*s Annals 1,548. But Danda llajapuri was not Portuguese, and 
perhaps Chaul was meant. And fiually on tlie 7th of December 1661, 
in a letter which must have crossed the Directors' letter telling of 
the cession of Bombay, the President at Sarat wrote that, " unless a 
station could be obtained which would place the Company's servants 
out of the reach of the Moghal and Sivaji and render them inde- 
pendent of the overbearing Dutch, it would be more prudent to bring 
off their property and servants, than leave them exposed to continual 
risks and dangers." (Jbld, II., Ill, and the Bombay Gazetteer 
Vol. XIII, Pt. If, p. 472.) There was poetical justice in this. 
The old allies of the joint occupation of Bombay had fallen out, for 
they never were real friends. It is said that it was th(; isolated position 
rather than its harbour that made the English covet Bombay, which 
harbour was considered then, and until a much later date to be too 
big for the trade and shipping of those days. But the Count of Linhares 
writing to the King on the 4th of December 1C30, says : — ** The gal- 
leons are moored {sui'tos) at Panelim (in the Mandovi river at Goa) 
■where they are ruined by the rains (comido p:la brumn)^ and it 
costs a great deal to keep them in repairs, although it is the best place 
I know of for safety. Mormugao is thought of only in case of need, 
and when the bar is closed. But from what I have hoard Bons bairn 
is alone good for them, there being a fort capable to protect them." 
Arch. Port. Onent,, Vol VI., Doe., 5GG. 

The six years of the Count of Linhares's viceroyalty were in reality 
the most remarkable period in the Indian annals as a reaction against 
the forces of Nature and the rapacity of man to overthrow the 
Titan, But it was of no avail, as corruption had taken deep root and 
become chronic. It had begun fifty years before on the field of 
El-Kasr-el-Kebir (Alcacer Quebir) which witnessed the vanishing of 
all national hopes in the disappearance of the last King of the Ilonse 
ofAviz. The cycle of the golden and heroic age of Portugal had 
been closed by that terrible disaster which resulted in the annexa- 
tion of Portugal by Philip II. of Spain, The captivity of sixty 
years, from 1580 to 1040, that followed the disaster proved fatal in 
many other ways than the disappearance of the national dynasty, 
diieilj because the interests of Portugal in Abia were subordinated 
to those of Sjain in Enrop«\ 
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At the beginaing of this captinty the 12th viceroy 0. Luiz de 
Athayde, Count of Athouguia, had fought with indomitable valour 
against the two Indian enemies— one external and the other internal — 
the treacherous Mahomedan magnates and the fanatic priests and 
Inquisitors. But they were withal less dangerous than the European 
enemies now coming to the East to wrest from the Portuguese their 
maritime and commercial supremacy. The Count of Athouguia% 
energetic rule succeeded in restoring for a while some of its old vigour, 
to be lost again within a decade. The supremacy of Spain on the 
high seas was shattered by the destruction of the *^ Invincible 
Armada " in 1588, which also ruined the naval power of Portugal, 
The merchants of Antwerp then saw their opportunity for establish- 
ing a direct trade with India, the result being that as a portion o{ 
the Spanish dominions, Portugal had also to suffer defeat from the 
enemies of Spain. 

The Dotch were, it is true, a little later than the English in trying 
to get to the East, but they had already, owing to their early estab« 
lished commercial relations with India through Lisbon, succeeded in 
obtaining a footing there before the English. For the Portuguese fleets 
had up to then been content to bring the products of the East to 
Lisbon, where merchant ships from the United ProTincesused to resort,i 
and carry the merchandise for distribution throughout northern 
Europe. (See the rare work in 10 Volumes, Recueil des Voyages. 
elc„ published at Rouen in 1725.)* 

The English had begun as early as the reign of Henry VIII. to 
participate in the Indian trade, but they had attempted to reach India 
by the roundabout ways of the north-west and north-east passages. The 
Dutch also afler having been excluded by Charles V. and his successor 
Philip IL, from extending their trade to the East, had tried to dis- 
cover a new route to China. They undertook to reach the shores of 
that country by sailing along the northern boundaries of Europe, 
through the Arctic Ocean, and then descend southwards through 
the Straits of Behering, a feat that was reserved to be accomplished 
only in the last quarter of the present century by the intrepid Nor- 
denskjold in his **Vega." 

Like the English the Dutch at first avoided interference with the 
Portuguese rights under the Papal Bull of Alexander VI of the year 
1493, and also the Spanish cruisers. But finally they sent their 
ships in 1595, when Cornelius Houtman, who had once been em- 
ployed as a pilot by the Portuguese in India, led a Dutch fleet round 
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Ibe Cape of Good Hope to tho East. After this happy result the 
English projected their East ludia Company. Thus first the Dutch, 
then the English and other foreign nations also, as we shall see 
))re8ently, contended for a share in the Indian trade, and eventu- 
ally destroyed the Portuguese power in the East. Although the 
Dutch and English were not always on good terms, their enmity 
suddenly censed or turned into friendship wheneyer there was a 
chanbe of plundering the Portuguese, as in the case of the invasion 
of Bomhay on the 14th of October 1626. 

lu 1603 the Dutch, with a large force from Europe, first attempt- 
ed to dislodge tho Portuguese from their settlement of Mozam- 
bique and of Goa, but failed in both. In 1622 the English, join- 
ing with the Persians, attacked and captured Ormuz from the 
Portuguese, obtaining from Shall Abbas a grant in perpetuity of 
half the customs of Gambroon. In 1635 the Dutch expelled the 
Portuguese from their factories on the Indian coasts and at the 
Point de Galle, and when in the year 1640 in which they lost 
their city of Malacca, Portugal again became a separate sove- 
reignty or kingdom, the Dutch and the English together had possessed 
themselves of the trade of the East, of many of their best settlements, 
and the dominion of the Portuguese was withering away as rapidly 
M it had sprung up. They were now, in the words of Shakespeare — 
** Sick in the world*s regard, wretched and low." 

In addition to these European foes, another powel*ful enemy arose 
in India. In 1630 a treaty was signed between the Viceroy and 
Bhih Jehiin through the Nawab of Surat, to expel the Dutch and 
English from Surat, Broach and Kambay. See ChronUta de 
Ti8Suary,\oL IV., pp. 75-76. But in 1633, Azim Khan, Governor 
of Bengal, having received orders from Shah Jehdn ** to expel the 
idolaters (Portuguese) from his dominions " seized the Portuguese fort 
at Hugli, under the command of Miguel Rodrigues, and its defenders, 
after a brave resistance, were driven out of Bengal. It is said that 
none of them was personally ill-treated, but their *• idols " were broken. 
This was a final blow to the Portuguese prestige in India. 

The Count of Linhares had two great difficulties to contend with 
within his own territory ; the absolute want of soldiers and the super- 
abundance of monks and priests. On Philip IV. of Spain writing to 
the Viceroy, on the 10th of December 1633, thanking him for what he 
haddone in equipping armed fleets and fitting out expeditions against 
so many cneuiies, the Viceroy, on the 20th of November 1634, replied 
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thus: — "It is of great importance to send fleets to the parts your 
Majesty points out ; but how can 1 equip them, sire, if your Majesty 
sends me no men for them?" To garrison the forts they possessed 
then he had the need of at least 7,000 soldiers, not to speak of the 
need of sailors ; while he had Hctually not more. than 3,000 men in alh 
Then he adds : — '* The religious alone have increased. Now, sire, 
what help can I render to all this, so urgently needed, at a time 
when the enemies from Europe have doubled their resources, and the 
natives show them love, because tiiey find them to be powerful, and 
disaffection to us because we are decayed ? " See Chronista de 
Tissiiary, Vol. III., pp. 271-272. 

As for the religious the Viceroy writes of the Jesuits in Bombay as 
•follows: — "The priests of the Society possess in the north a village 
called Bandora. It is a bar through which boats enter. It is usual 
to smuggle goods throuu;h it without paying duties to your Majesty's 
Treasury. While some of your Majesty's vessels were entering the bar 
they (the priests) threw often bomb-shells on them. " 

"In this village, as well as in others, the priests make sevastaes* 
and/omo.9 (land revenue regulations) as they like. I did not allow 
them to recover from your Majesty's vassals any duties except such 
as were mentioned in the public records. " (J/>tV?., Vol II., p. 71.) 

The Dutch and the English were for the early years of the 17th 
century rivals in the Indian trade ; but on the 9th of June 1620 a treaty 
of peace having been signed between the two companies great re- 
joicings took place. In the same year Van den Broeck was appoint- 
ed Chief and Director of the Dutch factories in Arabia, Persia and 
India. From the date named the two Companies began to act together 
in assailing the Portuguese. The first joiut attack took place in 1623. 
When it became known that eight Portuguese galleons were in the 
Persian Gulf, the two rival companies furnished four ships each, and 
sent an expedition on the 18th of November 1623. But they failed to 
capture any of them and returned to Surat on the 17lh of March 
1624. The Dutch lost, on the contrary, their commander, Albert 
Becker, who was killed by a cannon ball. The next joint attack was 
on Bombay two years later, with the result we already know. 

* SovaHaes is a Mardthi name for a tax of 1^ per cent, from ^^f {sard) 
(one ami a quai-ter). 

Foraes are rcgalations for the Land and Rovonuc Settlemeut. It ia derirod 
from JorOf a liind-tax or quit- rent. 
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While this struggle of the Portuguese with the Dutch and English 
was going on, the King of Bijapur was in 1636 negotiating terms of 
peace on the one hand with the Dutch and English to turn the Portu- 
guese out of Goa, and receiving on the other ambassadors from the Por- 
tuguese Viceroy to turn the English out of Bnticala (Bathkal), About 
the same time the Viceroy was reporting to the King the arrival of 
the French vessels in the Indian Ocean, thus adding another European 
oompetitor to the Eastern trade. Towards tlie end of this period 
the Genoese «lso appear to have made an attempt to have a share in 
this trade. Some Genoese merchants under Letters Patent from the 
Duke and Senate of their city had equipped two large ships which 
tailed to India, but they were captured by the Dutch. Besides these 
there was the Danish East India Company also trying to get a por- 
tion of the Indo-European trade. 

At last the Portuguese seeing that they had no friends nor allies, 
neither among the natives nor among the Eurof>eans, sought to make 
treaties of peace and commerce with the latter. Such treaties were 
•ctually concluded in 1G41 both with the English and the Dutch, 
but the hopes of peace were never realised. iSuch was the general 
condition of India about the middle of the 17th century, and Por- 
tugti in Europe was surrounded by enemies just as much as in India. 
Spain was naturally hostile, nor was the Papal Court more friendly. 
The King, D. Joao IV. was perplexed, and in his despair had ex^iressed 
« willingness to resign the throne to a French prince who should 
bring ample and powerful assistance to his country from France. 
But this strange offer of abdication was never carried out. Ami 1st hia 
perplexities the King had nevertheless a prize to offer to one who 
should help him in his difficulties. This prize was nothing less 
than the hand of his beloved daughter, the Infanta D. Catharina 
dt Bragan9ft, The Cardinal Mazarin had an agent in Lisbon, 
Le Chevalier de Jant, through whom the ambitious Cardinal was 
trying to get as much as he could from Portugal, while preventing 
ber from making peace at any price with Spain, with which country 
France was then at war. Some years were thus spent in devising 
and maturing various schemes, too long to enumerate here, until I). 
JoioIV. died, on the Oth of November lo56. On the accession of 
his son, AfTonso VI,, his mother, 1). Luiza de Gusmao, dmghter of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, became the sole regent. She too wrts 
anxious lor a close alliance with France, when the signature of the 
Treaty of the Pyreuees in 1659, with a secret article to the effect 
2L8 c 
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that France would abandon the Portuguese, removed all hoge and 
induced her to seek another alliance elsewhere. 

The lufanta Catharina, who had hitherto been destined to be the 
lloyal bride of Louis XIV. of France, was now to be bestowed as a 
prize on the prince who should best be enabled to assist her country 
against the Spanish aggression at home and the Dutch invasion 
abroad. D. Catharina was born on the 25th of November 1638. 
This date has been considered auspicious in the annals of the kingdom. 
In the Christian calendar it is dedicated to St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, virgin and martyr. It was on the 25th of November 1510 
that Goa was re-captured by the great Affonso de Albuquerque from 
the Sultan of Bijapur, and St. Catherine declared to be its patron 
Saint. It was to this Saint that the Cathedral Church of Goa was 
dedicated, and her heraldic wheel constitutes even now a leading 
emblem in the coat-of-arms of the Senate and the Metropolitan 
and Primical See of Goa. It is her wheel also that is seen engraven 
on the reverse of many an early coin of Portuguese India. See niy 
Indo-Portiifjuese NztmismaticSy p. 10. It was also on the same date 
in 1640 that her father was offered the crown of Portugal, of which 
his family had been deprived by Spain for sixty long wearisome years, 
whereupon he headed the revolt which ended in the independence 
of his country. 

From this circumstance the Duke of Bi'agan^a regarded with 
a superstitious veneration this date, and named >»fter the saint of the 
day his daughter, who was henceforward considered to be a pledge of 
good fortune for tho new dynasty. The king loved his daughter 
tenderly, and as a token of his affection a grant was executed, just 
before his death, in I G56, bestowing on her the island of Madeira, the 
city of Lamego, and the town of Moura. Besides these, some other 
places and revenues were given to her, provided that on her marriage 
out of the kingdom she should relinquish them, receiving instead an 
equivalent value from the Crown, 

While D. Joao IV was alive it had been proposed that the Infanta 
should marry D. Joao of Austria. Such a project had gained the 
good will of Spain and of the Holy See, but it was strongly objected to 
by the nation. Then she was to marry Louis XIV, but as he was a 
nnnor the negotiations were carried on between the Cardinal Mazarin 
and a Portuguese envoy, who happened to be an Irish Monk, a man 
of learning and influence, but clumsy and maladroit, not being 
sufficiently skilful to cope with the Machiavellian finesse and artifice 
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of the Rcute Cardinal who was playing Portugal ngarnst Spain, as 
■was noted at the time by the Spanish Minister, D. Lnis de Ilaro. 

In the meantime Louis XIV married the Spnnish Infanta, Maria 
Theresa, a daughter of Philip IV, who was to renounce her claims to 
Spanish succession, if her dowry was paid. This condition the Cardinal 
11 azarin thought would never be carried out from the emptiness of the 
Spanish Exchequer. The Portuguese negotiator, the Irish Monk, had 
been autiiorised by the Queen-Regent and her Government to offer 
to the King of France the same dowry that was eventually accepted 
by Charles II of Great Britain, except the island of Bombay. 

The Irishman's name was Daniel (VDaly, and he was born in 1595 
at Eilltarcon, in the county of Kerry in Munster. He was the son 
of Cornelius O' Daly, an officer in the regiment commanded by the 
Earl of Desmond. He left Ireland with his family on account of the 
persecutions of the Catholics during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and aft^r spending some time in Louvain and in Madrid, where young 
Daniel O'Daly professed into the Order of the Donnnicans, went 
to Lisbon. He changed his name into Frey Domingos do Roz«rio, 
and acquired by degrees considerable hnportance in the highest 
circles of the Lisbon society. The change of name, however, appears 
to have taken place earlier, on his entering into the Order of St. 
Dominie. 

Frey Domingos do Rozario belonged to the Dominican province of 
Castella. He was offered the mitre of the Primate of the East and 
tome bishoprics both by Philip III of Spain and D. Joao IV of 
Portugal, but he refused all, accepting at last that of the See of 
Coimhra. See Tour07i*8 Hist, des hcinmes illufitres de Vcrdre de 
8, Dominique^ Vol. IV., p. 801. And Fr. Pedro Monteiro's Claiistro 
Dominicano. 1-3, c. 2. 

Although 80 clever as a priest he failed most egregiously as a 
diplomatist. M. de la C15de in his Histmre Ghierale de Portugal^ 
Pjiris, 1735, Tol. VIII., p. 4G3, saysof him :— ** Ce P^re Dominique 
da Rosaire, Islandois de nation. . . ce moine dchoua dans toutes ses 
negociations." Pinheiro Chagas in his Iliatoria de Portugal refers to 
bim as Fr. Domingos do Rozario, an Irishman, and the Viscount de 
Sanches de Baena in his Notas e dorumentos inpditos gives further 
details of his life and work for more than half a century. 

When D. Luiza, the widow of D Joao IV., despatched the 
Irishman to Paris as her envoy for negotiating the marriage, he was 
accompanied by other emissaries, including a Jew who, notwithstanding 
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the penalties attached to his proscribed faith in Portngal, was, from 
the circumstance of the men of his race being able agents, employed 
in this errand. But Daniel O^Daly or Fr. Domingod do Rozario was, 
doubtless, the most conspicuous among them all. 

On his return from France to the Court of Lisbon, the Irish priest 
became the confessor of the Queen-Regent. Such a post in a royal 
household carries great inflaence with it, and becomes often the 
arbiter in many a domestic arrangement. The Queen was so pleased 
with Fr. Domingos, notwithstanding his failure in the marriage nego- 
tiations in France, that she granted him lands and money to build 
two colleges for the Dominicans, one called Corjio Santo for the Monka 
and the other called Bom Succesao for the Nuns. 

But it se€ms after all that the Irish priest was not entirely devoid 
of some diplomatic tact. His echoutwent, as M. de la Cl^e calls it, 
or falling through of the negotiations for the marria«:e of the Infanta 
with the future Roi Soleil of France, had not certainly disheartened 
him. He had already met with, and known intimately, ChHrles 
Stuart at the French Court, where the young prince was then an exile,, 
but on the point of being restored to the kingdom of Great Britain. 
Charles II liked the Irish priest, and after his marriage invited hin> 
to proceed to England as confessor of the Infanta, a flattering invita- 
tion which, however, he declined. Fr. Domingos was then an old man,, 
and the last thin*; he did in his life was to publish a work in Latin of 
a genealogical character. He died on the 30th of June 1662. 

Fr. Domingos proposed to the Queen of Portugal a matrimonial 
and political alliance with England. This proposal met with a cordial 
approval from D. Luiza, notwithstanding the difference in religion of 
the two high contracting parties. Misfortune is said to have often 
the power to combine diverse destinies. We know that there is no 
greater woe than to be mindful of the happy times when misfortune 
befalls one, as Dante beautifully expresses it: — 
" Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria." 

Inf. C. v., 121-123. 
There is, however, always some comfort to the wretched in having 
partners in their misery, as says the proverb — Solainen miaeris 89cio9 
hahuisse doloris. 

D. Luiza and her hnsb«nd had suffered from the Spanish yoke for 
Bisty mournful years, during which time the sovereignty of the rightful 
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heir to the house of Aviz had been usurped. The Stnorts had, on 
their side, been the victims of a revolution. After twenty years of civil 
war and a hateful protectorate Charles 11 had just returned to the 
throne of nis father. Their misfortunes had thus natuially drawn 
them towards each other. A bond of sympatiiy, a link of zoutual 
regard had existed between the two dynasties — the Stuarts and the 
Bragangas — which was in itself a powerful incentive to the matrimo- 
nial and political alliance which soon after took place. 

We are now fast approaching the remarkable epoch when Bombaj 
saw the exchange of one sovereignty for another. It was a good 
Inok for this island to pass frono the hands of a nation that was on 
the wane to those of another that was just waxing great, and is 
after the lapse of more than two hundred years, at the zenith of its 
greatness and fame, wealth and glory. May they last long ! It is to 
this exchange that Bombay owes its rise and })rosperity. It is to the 
viae rule, tolerance in religion, fair dealing and justice in all matters 
that the increase of population and the growth of trade of this 
city are mainly due. There are, doubtless, many improvements 
yet to be made ; but Bombay, with all the drawbacks that surround 
an Eastern city, built and governed on Western models, possesses 
mificient vitality to resist the assaults of evil fortune, from which no 
city, as no man, can be entirely free. 

Bat before entering into the study of the documents relating (o 
the cession of Bombay, it may be worth while to inquire into the 
topographical aud political conditions of the island just at the time 
of its cession to the British. It is a subject full of keen interest, but 
its study is not easy, owing to the information about it being 
scattered in several old volumes, some of which are extremely rare, 
their acquisition being attended with almost insurmountable difficulties 
in a place like Bombay, which is utterly devoid of all works of reference. 
1 mast therefore depend entirely upon my own private library, which 
cannot of course boast of completeness. 

On the cession of Bassein and its dependencies to the Portuguese 
Crown on the 23rd of December 1534 by Bahadur Shah, the whole 
territory was found to be divided into districts, the latter into vil- 
lages, and these again sub-divided into smaller portions of land. 
This system of land division may perhaps be traced up to the time 
of Bhfma Deva, who had the same territory divided into mahals 
(Marathi HH^ mdhdl from the Persian J^^«^ viahiU, * a district 
or division of a province') the latter into villages^ and so on. 
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These divisions naturally suffered some modification darings the Ma- 
homedan rule, and also under the Portuguese, owing to the new order 
gradually introduced into the land revenue of the province. When 
Simao Botelho wrote his Tombo or inventory of the land owing 
allegiance to the King of Portugal in the Bassein Province, in 15^54, 
he divided it into praganas (Mardthi qTT'Tr paragand, * a district*) 
each pragana into a certain number of aldeas (a Portuguese word, 
derived from the Arabic, meaning a village), into eagabes (fromJ^^^ 
(hasabd) <i>^i {kasba), the principal district of a place), and 
niandovins (from JTTf^r (mandavi) 'a custom-house). He gives in- 
teresting details of each of these divisions and the revenue derived 
from each of them from 1534 to 1548, He also mentions the names of 
the individuals to whom several of these villages were granted on the 
payment of a quit-rent. See Tomho do Estado da India, pp. 13^9-205. 

The fragands were named Anzor (Anjor) ; Cairena (Kairana) pro- 
bably Khainne, 8 miles north of Behlpur ; Panchena (Panachena) 
probably Panvel ; Camao (Kdman); Era (Virar), and Solguao 
(Salgaon). The cagabes were of Ba9aim (Bassein), Tana (Thdna), Car- 
anja (Karanja), Aguacim (Agasi), Maym (Mahim) and 9"P<^ra (So- 
para). Then there were the manrlovins or custom-houses of Bassein, 
Sftbajo (Sabjo), Talousa (Talus), Virar, Kamdn, Agasi, Thdna, 
Karanja, Mahim, Mazagon and Bombay. Besides these there was the 
revenue derived from towns, such as Bassein, Agasi, Thdna, Karanja 
and Mahim. There was also a separate revenue drawn from the island 
of Salsette and other islands ; from the forts of Canqaua9a (Sankshi) 
and Carnala (Karnala) and some other places and different other 
sources, too long to mention here. To the above, were added during 
the governorship of Francisco Barreto (1555-1558), the praganda of 
Asserim and Manora. 

After 1560, when D. Constantino de Braganca conquered Daman 
the whole coast of the north Konkan, from Daman to Karanja, had 
become one contiguous Portuguese possession. It was then divided into 
two parts. Under Damdn were placed the four districts of Sanjan, 
Dahanu, Tarapur and Khelve-Mdhim. Under Bassein there were eight 
divisions, viz :— Saibana or Bassein proper, the Kasbd of Thdna, the 
island of Salsette, the island of Karanja, the island of Bellaflor de 
Sambayo (Bellaflor is Beldpur or BeUwal, and Sambayo is Sh^h^bdz 
close to Beliipur), the pragana of Manor^ and the i^ragand of Asserim, 
and lastly the island of Bombay with the island of Colaba, which was 
again Bub -divided into two. These two islets at the south-west ex- 
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tremity of the island of Bombay were first called Oandil, then Coleo, 
then again Old Woman's Island, from Kolwan^ and now together 
they form the so-called Upper and Lower Oolaba, from Koldalh, the 
root of the designation being always Koli, whose hamlet it was. 

The year 1560, in which the above division of the whole northern 
ooast took pUce is remarkable for many other important events in 
the annals of Portugaese India. It was about that year that Goa was 
raised to the category of au Archbishopric, and the terrible Inquisition 
was introduced into India. The ** Holy Office *' had jurisdiction over 
all the countries east of the Cape of Good Hope. It had a commissary 
at Bassein, an J at other chief towns, extending its operations over 
all the Portuguese settlements in the East. 

Thus Bassein, at the time of the cession of the island of Bombay, 
consisted of 9 pragands, 4 ca^abos, 56 pacarias (^pdkhadis, meaning a 
dividing lane, that is, wards of towns, and large villages), 324 aldeas 
(villages), 18 hortas (a Portuguese word for garden), 10 sarrctores 
(a term derived from the Marathi sadetors, meaning cut off or divided, 
4 terras, or lands, either reclaimed or waste, and three ilhas or (islands), 
csclosive of Borr.bay. These three islands, called Navem, Seveon and 
Elefante, that is, the Hog, Butcher, and Elephanta islands, with the 
"terra de Bendolac," probably some land about the Bendkhal creek 
near Uran, belonged to tho ca9ab'" of the island of Karanja. For 
further details see my History and Antiquities of Chaul and 
Bassein \ and also Gahinete Litterario das Fontainhas^ Vol. IV., pp. 
217, et seq. 

Of the social condition of Bombay at the time of its cession there 
is hardly any information worth collecting from any of the old docu- 
ments of the time« Nor is this to bo expected from mere official 
archives owing to the subordinate position of this island as a de- 
pendency of the Court of the North, as Bassein was then called. 
In fact, the importance of Bombay had hitherto consisted in the 
cirenmstance of its being situated in the neighbourhood of such great 
centres of government and of trade as Bassein and Chaul. 

Nor is there any certainty of its ever having been known to Greeks 
and Romans. The classical geographical works of Ptolemy, Pliny, 
the Periplus and others have nothing definite about the island. The 
allusions to Heptanasia which Lassen in his Indische Alterthumskicnde 
identified with Bombay, and to MilizigertSy which Ovington in his 
Voyage to Surat, p. 129, thought to designate this island, are utterly 
▼agae. No faith can be placed on this uncouth Greek nomenclature 
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of towns or places. Ptolemy, who depended entirely on the itinera- 
ries of travellers, erred often, and his copyists and commentators stiU 
more. 

The whole importance of Bomhay then in the early times arose 
from its lying in the vicinity of the renowned cities of Purf ori the 
Elephanta island, andof Kalydn,Thunaand Supara. While the Maur- 
yan dynasty reigned at Puri, Kalyan must have heen an entrepot of 
considerahle trade, while the towns of Sri Sihauaka and Supara vvereof 
secondary prominence. Cosmos Indicopleustes was the first Christ^ 
ian, hefore Marco Polo, who traded in the Red Sea, circa 535-550 A. 
D. Orosius about 400 A. D. vaguely follows Ptolemy. Cosmaa 
speaks of the port of Kalliana (Kalyan), which is, however, supposed 
by some writers to be the Kalianpdr in south Kanara, where there 
was an old Christian community, and where there is now an ancient 
Church rebuilt by the Portuguese, which I had the pleasure to visit 
in September 1895. It was then being repaired since its cession to the 
new diocese of Mangalore. 

Amongst the produce of Kalliana, Cosmas mentions brass vesselst 
sesamine logs, which issupppsed tohe stsoo, the wood of various Bpecies 
of Valbergia, and, cotton-stuffs from Sindus, or Sindh, castorin or 
musk and spikenard, and pepper from Male or Malabar. In the 
mediaeval times, during the rule of the Silahdras, Thdna rose to a con- 
siderable importance, the silks or *' Tanna stuffs '' of all colours and 
stripes being highly appreciated. Marco Polo, who probably passed 
the monsoon of 1292 or 1293 at Thana, notices the incense of 
•' the kingdom of Tana " (Thdua). He writes : — "No pepper grows 

there, nor other spices, but plenty of incense 

There is much traffic here, and many ships and merchants frequent the 
place, for there, is a great export of leather of various excellent kinds, 
and also of good buckram and cotton. The merchants, in their ships, 
also import various articles, such as gold, silver, copper and other 
things in demand." Ibii Batuta, of Tangiers, from 1325 to 1349, 
also mentions Tbana as a port of some trade and influence. 

On the fall of Thana rose Bassein, and, about the beginning of the 
17th century, Surat, on account of the opposition from the fornadable 
and grimly powerful Inquisition. It became the chief port of 
embarkation for Mahomedan pilgrims to their holy places in Arabia 
and Persia, and eventually the seat of factories of not less than four 
European nations— the English, the Dutch, the French, and the 
Portuguese. But Surat had long before this acquired some import- 
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tnce, haviDg been known as early as the time of Friar Jordanus and 
ftiar Odoric from 1280 to 1331. 

Thus Bombay had all this time no chance of rising to any promi- 
nence as a trading port, on account of the powerful competitors 
aroand; nor could it lay any claim to royal charters or parchments of 
DoUlity. Unlike D. Manuel, the Fortunate, who on the 1st of March 
1518 conferred a royal charter on the city of Goa, no Portuguese 
monarch ever thought of granting privileges to any of the other cities 
in India, not even to Bassein, which was the seat of the Hower of the 
Portngnese aristocracy in the East. D. Manuel then wrote:— **Por 
cita presente carta nos praaz prenelegiarmos a dita cidado e de fcito 
preoelegiamosy e queremos que para seropre seja realenga, e que nunca 
•eja apartada da Goroa de nossos Reinos.** Arch, Fort. Oriental 
V. II., p, 12. Thus Goa has for nearly four centuries remained 
attached to the Grown of Portugal, while no other city in India has 
had the priyilege of being realenga, or * royal,' * noble,' etc. 

Am in order to know the member of a system it is often needful to 
■tody the centre, in order to investigate the state of society in Bom- 
hay about the middle of the 17th century it is necessary to study the con- 
dition of its capital of Bassein and of the country around. One of the 
beat contemporary writers is Pietro della Valle, il Pellegrino, who just 
about two score of years before the cession of Bombay was travelling 
here. The Roman patrician has left us a vivid description of all that 
he saw in his Viaggi^ wRich I have quoted extensively in my " His- 
fary of Bassein. " An excellent little monograph, written since 
then by the late Ignazio Giampi in the Nuova Antnlojia, and repub- 
lished in Rome by Paolo Emilio Gastagnola, in 1880, entitled "Della 
Vita 6 delle Opere di Pietro della Valle il Pellegrino, '' gives a good 
•ommary of his observations. Giampi writes : — ** Having started from 
Snrat to Daman, Bassein and Ghaul, held by tho Portuguese, he went 
to Gk>a. The Portuguese were not then many nor rich, especially after 
the hisses suffered through the incursions of the English and the Dutch 
in those seas. Externally, however, they treated themselves with hon- 
our, although they suffered in secret. There were some who, instead 
of lowering themselves by the practice of a profession or trade which 
they considered unworthy of their positions, spent their lives in beg- 
ging from their friends; it was more indecorous than to exercise some 
mechanical trade. All were priests, doctors in law or in medicinr, 
soldiers, and merchants, and all carried swords and wore silks. Tho 
Jesuits had sumptuous houses and convents, held snpeili proeesisjons 
24g 
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and in this had to compete with other numerous convents of monks,*^ 
p. 92. Ignazio Ciampi quotes a Codex in tho Riccardiana of Florence 
entitled Be^possedimenti de^Gesmti in Goa^ which I expect shortly to 
examine on my arrival there next month. If interesting I shall commu- 
nicate the result to the members of this learned Society. Its number 
is 2132. Another contemporary writer, Sir Thomas Roe, who was sent 
out in 1615 by James I., as ambassador to the co^irt of the Moghal 
Emperor, Jeh^nghir, held a similar opinion of the Portuguese in India 
about seven years before Delia Valle, In his letters to the Company he 
writes: — "The Portuguese, notwithstanding their many rich residenceSi 
are beggared by keeping of soldiers, and yet their garrisons are but 
mean. They never made advantage of the Indies, since they 
defended them. Observe this well. It has also been the error of 
the Dutch, who seek plantations here by the sword. They torn 
a wonderful stock ; they prole in all places ; they possess some 
of the best; yet their dead pays consume all the gain." He writes 
elsewhere : — " On my word, they (the Portuguese) are weak in 
India, and able to do your fleet no harm, but by supplies from 
Lisbon." From Lisbon no supplies could then come, because the 
metropolis had unfortunately none. 

But the best, and yet little known, contemporary witness to the 
condition of Bon\bay and its surroundings at that time, is the Rev. 
Manuel Godinho, who made an overland journey to Europe in 1662. 
He undertook this journey in December 1662 and arrived at the 
Court of Portugal at the end of October 1663. The principal aim of 
this toilsome and dangerous undertaking, passing first from India 
through the Persian Gulf to Basra, thence through Mesop(^amia to 
the port of Alexandretta, and by the Mediterranean to Marseilles, and 
ultimately from France to Portugal was to carry to the King the 
viceregal urgent correspondence relating to the cession of the island 
of Bombay to the British Crown. 

His work, entitled •* Rela^ao do novo caminho que fez por terra e 
mar, vindoda India para Portugal, no anno de 1663, O Padre Manael 
Godinho da Companhia de Jesus," was first published at Lisbon in 
1665, a second edition appearing in 1842. Padre Godinho, who 
had obtained permission from Rome to leave the Society of Jesus, 
through the intervention of the Court of Portugal, became evontually 
a secular priest. Ho died in 1712, aged about 81 years. 

Padre Manuel Godinho begins his book of travels with a descrip* 
tion of Portuguese India thus : — *'Tho State or the Lusitanian Indian 
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Empire, which once ruled over the whole East, cousisting of 8,000 
leagaes of dominion, 29 chief cities of provinces, besides many others 
of minor account, that gave laws to 83 tributary kingdoms to the 
ainiuemoni of the world, with its broad limits, stupendous victories, 
great trade and immense wealth, is now either from sins or from 
fatality of a great Empire, reduced to a few settlements and cities^ 
and it is hard to say whether that State was smaller at the beginning 
than at the end," p. 1. Thus grievously impressed with the diniin- 
QtioD of the Portuguese Empire in the East, our traveller compares 
Portugaese power in Asia to the four stages of human life,— mz. :— in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, and old age. Its infancy began with the 
discovery of the route round the Cape of Good Hope to India during 
the happy reign of D. Manuel, and lasted 24 years, until that 
monarch's death. The youth extended over 35 years of the reign 
of D. Joao III., during which it grew and expanded. The age of 
perfect manhood was reached in th^ reign of D. Sebastiao, and 
lasted from 1561 to 1600. During that period the national ten- 
dency was to preserve what had been acquired rathor than to 
make new conquests. With 1600 began its old age, when the 
dedine of the Portuguese in the East commenced. Various European 
powers deprived Portugal of her territories : the Dutch first, 
and the English afterwards. A.lthough the latter had not deprived 
the Portuguese of so many places as the Dutch, still they were the 
&nt Earopean nation to attack them, and, by aiding the Persians to 
•onquer Ormuz, to prepare the way for the losses that followed. On 
pereeiving their decline the Indian princes compelled the Portuguese 
to dismantle and evacuate the forts they had possessed in their terri- 
tories, from Arrakan to Golconda, from Bengal to Kanara, from 
Hoskat to Koriat. When once their prestige was lost, they were 
treated with scorn and contumely. 

Padre Godinho^went from Goa to Bassein, and from the latter city 
he proceeded to Surat, where he embarked for the Persian Gulf. He 
describes the city of Bnssein and its environs in 1662 at length. As 
the condition of Bassein in those days also represented that of its 
dependencies, Bombay being one of them, I shall give a short sum- 
mary of his description, which is in every way precise and accurate. 

The city of Bassein was then surrounded by thick and high walls 
with eleven bastions at proportionate distances. Its circuit was a 
thousand geometrical paces. On one side the river formed a broad 
ditch, on the other the sea, and the rest was surrounded by water 
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from the rirer at high tides, miking it mo isUnd. Its boandaries Up 
the e&st and Bouth-east were the kingdom of the Meliqne (Ahmcd- 
nagar), to the north and north-east the territ^rr of the CoUe and 
Choatei, a frontier country, against whose asaaalts there were tlie 
fortresses of Manora and Asseri, and the palisade {tran^ueim) of 
Sajhana* where the Captain-General had pitched his camp. 

The territory and jnrisdiclion of Bassein extended from the Dantoro 
river along eight leagnes to Baasein, a*.d southward to the islands of 
Bombay and Karanja, there was an additional distance of as many 
leagues. The extension towards the continent was six to seven' leagues. 
In all {his district there were more than twQ thousand Tillies, inhaWt- 
ed by all sorts of people : Mahomedans, Christians and Hindus, ci^a- 
ged in agricultore. trade and mechanical industry. All these Tillages 
were in the possession of Portuguese families {casados, literally 
* married') settled in Basseiu, by grants from His Majesty, who was 
in the habit of bestowing theln for serrices, reserring for himself the 
quit-rent (rWo). which amounted to the tithe or the tenth part (o 
dizittio) of their income {r^ndimento).'^ 

Thus the city of Bassf in not only possessed noble edi6ces, bat also 
noble families, there not being an illustrious house in Portugal of 
which some descendants eould not be found there. Enchanted wtth 
the beautiful situation and the wholesome climate, the FidalgoSy 
or noblemen of Portuguese India, married and lired there, enjoying 
the large incomes they derived from the villages which the King bad 
bestowed upon them for their serrices to the State, and passing on to 
their off:)priug from sons to grandsons, as among the heirs of great 
entailed estates (morgados) in Portuxal. Padre Godinho ends by say- 
ing that there were so ipany dous, a title given to gentlemen and per- 
sons in post of honour in Portugal and Spain, among both men and 
women, that the city of Bassein itself oame to be called Dom BasseiD. 
{Sao em Bn^ lim tantas os dons, o-^vt/m d^ IwmfnSy como de mulheres^ que 
tie ram a chamar a aquelln cuiade dom Batgiim, Rela^ao etc, p, 11.) 

There were 300 Portuguese and 400 native Christian families, be- 
sides Hindus and Moslems, not to mention tlie surrounding districts, 
which furnished 5,000 armed men. Within the walls there were 
four religious orders : Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, and 
Jesuits with their convents, churches and colleges. There were 
also two parish churches, vh,, the Cathedral with a prior and 
four beneficed clergymen, and the church of Nossa Senhora da 
Vida, besides Tarious churches outside the walls. These were the 
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ehnrches of Nossa Senbora dos Hcmedios under the Dominicans, that 
of Nossa Seahora das Mer^^s, whose Vicar was an Augustinian monk, 
the church of S. Joao under a secular clergy m a n, the churches 
of Nossa Senhora da Garga, S. Thom6 and S. Miguel of Fury under 
the Jesuits, and those of Palle and of the Cal^ario under the Francis- 
cans. There were many other churches in the lands and islands of the 
Bassein jurisdiction, some under secular clergymen and others under 
the Franciscans and Jesuits. The latter had, since the time of St* 
Francis Xayier, the seminary of the catechumens under their direc- 
tion, where they had a large number of Mabomedans and Hindus 
to be instrueted and catechised in the mysteries of the Christian faith 
with great profit to their souls. 

In its secular affairs the city was governed by a captain, who had 
under him twelve others officers commanding the garrisons of the 
forts and trenches or palisades which defended the estates and islands 
in the district of Bassein. In spiritual matters it was governed by a 
Vigario da Vara, whose jurisdiction was confined to the city and its 
suburbs, because the other lands had their own Vigarios da 
Van. In judicial affairs it was governed by an Ouvidor or 
Magistrate with the same extent of jurisdiction as the Captain. The 
revenues were administered by a Factor, appointed by the King. 

All these offices excepting that of the Vigario da Vara, were 
triennial. The environs of Bassein were very cool (/resquissitno) 
and the neighbouring estates were full of tanks and plantations, rich in 
all kinds of Indian fruits, in which this city excelled all the northern 
localities, as it did also in the great quantity of cane sugar produced 
and collected yearly at the caqahe^ and sold to the English, Turks, 
Gujaratis, Arabs and Banids. Kice was equally abundant, consti- 
tuting the ordinary food in those parts, and was exported from Bas- 
sein in all directions. Wheat was not produced in the territory 
of Bassein, but a great deal of it arrived there from the country of the 
Moslems, who brought it in caravans consisting of from ten to twenty 
thousand bullocks, reloading with salt, which they took back to the 
interior or mainland (jsertdo). There was also great abundance of 
limber brought from the territory of the Colle, which arrived by 
water, and, for this reason, all the fustas of the oar or rowing fleets 
maintained by the King in India were built in the Bassein river. Very 
beautiful and strong galleons, galeots, and patachns were constructed 
of teakwood by native workmen, Mahomedan and Hindus, who were 
master builders, under the superinten^lence of Portuguese officers. 
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** In conclusion, '' says Padre Godinho, " the land of Bassein is veiy 
healthy, on account of its clear weather, temperate heat, and whole- 
some climate. The water generally used in the city is brought fron> 
a fountain, which is on the other side of the river, at a point that juts- 
out to the sea from the island of Sdlsette, near the fort of the Agoada 
or watering place, in the village of Dungry. It is brought in boats 
for sale. The common people drink water from wells and tanks."^ 
Ibid.^ p. 13. 

From this description it seems that the effects of the terrible hur- 
ricane which had swept over the whole group of the Bombay islands 
in 1618 (referred to while treating of the religious institutions of 
Bombay and its neighbourhood) had either been repaired or forgotten 

This great disaster following an epidemic, ^'\vhich few escaped,, 
though most recovered,'* began on the 15th of May ]618. It 
has been described by one writer thus : — •' The sky clouded, 
thunder burst, and a mighty wind rose. Towards nightfall a whirl- 
wind raised the waves so high that the people, half dead from fear, 
thought that their city would be swallowed up. Many provision 
boats, which were lying at anchor off the shore, were dashed to pieces. 
In the city and in the villages, houses were thrown down ornade un>» 
fit to live in. The monasteries and convents of the Franciscans and 
Augustinians were utterly ruined. The three largest churches in the 
city and both the house and the church of the Jesuits were unroofed 
and gaped in clefts almost past repair. Nothing was! more hideous 
than the destruction of the palm groves. Thousands of palms wers 
torn out by the roots, and some the wind lifted through the air liks 
feathers and carried great distances. The whole was like the ruin at 
the end of all things." The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIV.^ p. 8K 
When the superior of the Jesuit College at Bassien, Fr. Manuel 
da Costa, died some time before the hurricane, he was said to have 
foretold that the city was about to be visited with a grievous punish- 
ment. There were great sinners at Bassein in those days. 

There is a graphic account of this hurricane in the Jsia Portugueta, 
by Paria e Souza, VoL III. He writes : — ** In May 1618 a general 
and diabolical storm occurred in the neighbourhood of Bombaim. It 
began at Bagaim on the 15th of that month and continued with such 
violence that the people hid themselves in cellars, in continued dread 
lest their dwellings should be levelled with the earth ; and at 2 p. m. 
an earthquake destroyed many houses. The sea was brought into the 
city by the wind ; the waves roared fearfully ; the tops of the churches 
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were blown fjiff, and immense stones were driyen to vast distances ; 
two thousand persons were killed ; the fish died in the ponds, and 
most of the churchest as the tempest advanced, were utterly destroyrd. 
Many Teasels were lost in the port. At Bombaim sixty sail of vessels 
with their cargoes and some t)f their crews, foundered." Of. Cordara's 
Hist. Soo. Jesu, Vol. VI., p. 162 ; also Madras Journal, Vol. 
Vh p. 175. 

This storm took place six years after the settlement of the £nglish 
«t Surat. Many years later, when Pietro Delia Valle visited 
Baisein {Vaggt, III., 131), he noticed that many buildings were 
ruined from the great hurricane that had blown a few years before. 
As late as 1670 Ogilby (Atlas, Y., 214) speaks of an earthquake, 
which, in the beginning of the century, had swallowed many houses, 
in the room of which new ones had been built. But in 16/0 this 
appears to have been a mere tradition, as Fr. Godinho, who knew 
all about Bassein, does not mention anything about it in 1662. If it 
was a fact the houses must have been rebuilt, and the general prosperity 
of the district of Bassein was fully restored, notwithstanding the 
calamity of scarcity supervening the disastrous hurricane, just as an 
epidemic of some sort of disease had preceded it. 

This pestilence seems, from the symptoms described by con- 
temporary writers, to have been the plague with which during the 
last two years we have become so sadly familiar. It was, however, 
«boat the end of the century that a general outbreak of this disease 
took place. At first, at Agra, it continued for three successive years ; 
the epidemic appeared in the Emperor Aurangzebe's camp in 1684, and 
aiCain in 1689; at Surat in 1684 and in 1690 ; at Bassein in 1690, as 
well as at Bulsar ; at Tatta, in Sind, in 1696, and in Bombay at 
intervals from 1689 to 1702. It reappeared again at intervals in 
different places in the nineteenth century, but possessing no great 
force or virulence until the present visitation which approaches more 
in character the epidemics of 200 years ago. 

Dr. Gemelli Careri, who visited Bassein in 1695, writes : — ** They 
(the inhabitants of Bassein) go thither (the gardens) in the hottest 
weather to take the air, and get away from the contagious and pesti- 
lential disease called carazzo, that used to infect all the cities of the 
northern coast. It is exactly like a bubo, and so violent that it not 
only takes away all moans of preparing for a good end, but in a few 
hours depopulates whole cities." A Voyage round the World, in 
CkurchilVa Voya^s, Vol. IV„ p. 191. The word carazzo is evidently a 
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misspelling for the Portuguese caro^, which means a stone in some^ort 
of fruit such as cherry or olive. The Emperor Jehangir in his Memoirg 
or autobiography, relating to the 13th year of that Monarch's reign, 
cirea A. H. 1028, and some contemporary Mahomedan authors also 
refer to the pestilence as originating in a *« goli ** or " dliana *'. These 
words are vernacnlar, being derived from 4ft oA goli which means 
a bullet, or a pill, and \j^ {dhanya) which means ** grain " or ** com ** 
iudicating, like caro^Of the nature of the enlargement of the lymphatic 
glands. 

Since Bombay has had a written history great hnrricaneii^ 
exclusive of frequent minor cyclonic disturbances, appears to have been 
visiting it periodically, at least once every century. After the disastrous 
hurricane of the 15th of May 1618, there was one other on the 
11th of September 1742, and a third one on the 15th of June 1837. 
Selections f etc.^ Vol. I., p. XLIV., have the following :—** On the 
11th September 1742 Bombay was visited by a cyclone which 
brought great devastation* The Records state that the gale was so 
excessive, 'as has not been exceeded in the memory of any one now 
on the spot,' Together with the wind, there was rain which poured 
down in torrents. A.]l the ships in harbour were forced from their 
anchors. The royal ships 'Somerset ' and 'Salisbury ' running foul 
of each other were much damaged, and a large vessel belonging to a 
Mahomedan gentleman was driven ashore. The front house at Masa- 
gon was unroofed by the force of the wind, and a battery the Drivey 
the walls of which were of stones, and several small guardhouses were 
blown down." 

Referring to the hurricane of 1742 the MateriaU, etc., Vol. L, 
p. 280, says : — ** This day had an exceedingly hard storm of wind and 
rain. The ships in the road drove from their anchors, and a large 
Moor ship parting her cables ran ashore between Cross Island and 
Dongrie. The Somersett and Salisbury ran foul, the Somersett break. 
ing her main yard and part of the quarter galley, and receiving, it is 
believed, other damage ; the Salisbury's head was carried away and 
part of the cutwater. The gale was so excessive as not been exceeded 
in the memory of many now on the spot.'' The Mazagon Fort house 
was untiled, the thatched posts at Cooley and Sidi Bandars were 
blown down ; the Drong Battery, Snri (Sewri) houses and sheds were 
also untiled, and Kandala and Marine Batteries damaged. 

Regarding the hurricane of the year 1837 the Monthly MUcdlany^ 
p. 68, says:— "On the 15th June 1837, Bombay was the scene of 
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nn awful storm— it rained and blew, and howled furiously : trees and 
houses were torn down : the island was deluged with water ; on the 
Bombay green (the place now occupied by the gardens in front of the 
Town Hall) the water which had collected rose to the waist, numbers 
of shipping were torn from their anchorages and were driven up or 
down the.harbour — the loss on that eventful night has been computed 
at not less than £ 300,000 to property in various forms ; and the loss 
of numbers of lives." 

The Bombay Gazttte of that week has the following: — "The bay 
was strewn with bales of cotton and wrecks of boats and ships ; in the 
Back Bay the dead were washed out of their graves and floated about 
the shore .... The roofs of the terraces in the Port were carried 
away in the mass and were to be seen floating along on the wind 
as if they had been but mere Pullicat handkerchiefs. Out of nearly 
fifty vessels in the harbour scarcely more than six were to be found 
which had not suffered from the gale." Four hundred houses in the 
town are said to have beon destroyed, and the East India Company 
lost two steamers and two ships of its fleet. 

Besides these great periodic hurricanes occurring once in a century, 
there have been occasional minor cyclones not less disastrous in caus- 
ing ravages. One of these took place on the 5th of September 1698, 
when Bombay was visited by a hard gust of wind from the east and 
south-east with thunder, lightning and rain, which continued for some 
time; but no great harm was done. Materiih, etc., Vol. I., p. 14. 
On the 30th of November 1702 a furious storm destroyed all the 
small boats of the island, and the mango, jack and palm trees were 
blown down. The wind destroyed almost the whole produce of the 
island and wrecked the greater part of the shipping. Ihid,^ p. 139 ; 
and Brncc's Annals^ III., pp. 502-3. This terrible cyclone was pre- 
ceded by an outbreak of the plague, which carried off some hundreds 
of its inhabitants, reducing the Europeans to the small number of 
seventy-six men. 

On the 9th of November 1740 another frightful storm in Bombay 
destroyed three grabs completely armed and equipped. Again, on a 
Sunday, the 7th of March 1762, a very violent gale of wind did con- 
siderable damage to the small craft in and about the harbour, throw- 
ing down great quantities of the cocoanut trees, and in other respects 
greatly damaging most of the oarts (Jiortas) and houses on the island. 
JWd., p. 348, Then another terrific storm passed over Bombay in 
November 1799, but although the water was very much agilatttl 
25 c 
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not a single stone was displaced. Ibid,^ p. 431. This was followed 
by the great fire of 1803, which calamitous event caused the loss to 
the town of about twenty lakhs of rupees in house property and about 
thirty lakhs of merchandise and movables. But to this great mis- 
fortune I shall refer again further on. The last severe storm was that 
of 1854, which also caused considerable dama$2:e to the isUnd. 

We have no trustworthy statistical records of the several divisions 
of the province of Bassein. There is, however, an article, under the 
heading of Bagaim, in the Gahiiiete Litterario of 1850, Vol. IV., p, 
217, which bears no date, but which states that its statistics were 
collected subsequent to the cession of Bombay. It carries the inform* 
ation of its revenue down to 1720, which is less than two decades 
earlier than the capture of the district by the Mar^thas on the 19th 
of May 1739. Though I cannot guarantee its authenticity still it is 
worth while to translate it, as it is interesting. It runs thus : — ** 1. 
The Saibana de Bat^aim comprehends the cagahe (villa) of the same 
name, with 16 pacarias and 8 hortas, the cagabe de Agagaim with 20 
pacarias and 10 hortas The prog ana Saiga y withJlB villages (aldeas) 
and 3 lands (terras). The pragana Hera with 20 villages. The pragana 
Cama with 25 villages and 2 sarretores. The pragana Anjor with 18 
villages and 7 sarretores. 2. The cagabe de Tanam had 8 pacarias. 
3. The island of Sdlsette had a pragana with 95 villages. 4.The iiland 
of Caranja had the cagabe of the island, the land (terra) of Bendolac 
and the three islands of Navem, Seveon and of the Elephant. 5. The 
island of Bella fior de Sambayo had the pragana Panaehena with 30 
villages. The pragana Cairana with 17 villages, and the pragana ffe 
Sambayo with 17 villages. 6. The Pragana Manoni had 42 village, 
and one sarretor. Lastly Pragana Ass&im had 38 villages and 6 
pacarias. 

'*The fort of Bassein of the Invocation of St. Sebastian was 
built on the 20th of January 1535 by Nuno da Cnnha, that date 
being dedicated to that saint. It consisted of a wall with ba§« 
tions, fiimished with 90 pieces of ordnance, of which 27 were of 
bronze, and 70 swivel-guns, 7 being of bronze. The other districtB 
were also fortified with different bastions, forts and towers, fur- 
nished with 127 pieces of ordnance, of which 33 were of bronze, 
and 118 of swivel-guns. There were 21 vessels equipped with 
artillery, some with 18 and others with 16 cannons. Its popnlatioa 
in 1720 was 60,499, of which 58,131 were Christians and 890 Euro- 
peans. Its revenne in 1G86 was 172,920 xcrafins, and expenditure 
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91.583; in 1709 revenue 194,798, expenditure 100,161; in 1718- 
1719, revenue 310,771), expenditure 315,426 ; in 1729 revenue 
amountiDg to 914,125. 

"The religioua edifices were the Cathedral (Se Matriz) with ooe 
yicar and four beneficed clersyinen, 13 churches, 5 convents, and one 
retreat for girls. The ecclesiastical expense amounted to 14,307." 

This short extract gives us a more ur less accurate idea of the 
condition of the surroundings ot Bombay some few years after its 
cession. The Uecvlhimento de Vonzellas or *' Retreat for Girls " was an 
institution for receiving young ladies, mostly orphans. There was no 
nnnnery in Bassein, but the wealthy citizens of that once rich city 
had contributed towards a fund raised by two hundred Tertiary sisters 
to erect a monastery for the nuns of St. Clara. The sums collected 
amounted to 200,000 xerafins, a fairly large sum considering the high 
▼alue of money at that period. But ihe erection of the nunnery of St. 
Monica, founded in lOOG by the celebrated Archbishop, D. Fr. Aleixo 
de Menezes, who gave it the rule of St. Augustine, prevented the idea of 
bnilding the monastery of St. Clara being carried out. The amount 
collected was then<jhanded over to Fr. Miguel de S. Boaventura, who 
with those 2oO,OoO xerafins built in 1002 the oUege of St. Bonaventure 
of the Order of the Franciscans, at some distance and to the west of 
their chief house in Goa. This college, which was considerably im- 
proved by the Provincial Fr. Antonio de Padua, was sufficiently large, 
although its church was rather small. It was destined for the young 
professed members of the Order who had just entered on their 
studies of philosophy and theology. 

The church and convent of St. Monica to which Archbishop Mene- 
les gave the rule of St. Augustine, dedicating it to the holy mother of 
that celebrated doctor, has some historical interest for Bombay. The 
principal ladies who first entered the monastery of St. Monica were two 
ladies from Thdna, D. Philippa Ferreira and D. Maria de Sa, mother 
and daughter who, after their profession as nuns, assumed the names 
of Soror Philippa da Trindade and Soror Maria do Espirito Santo. 
See M. V,. d' Abreu's Real Mosteiro de Santa Monica^ Nova-Goa, 1882, 
pp. XVIII., et seq. 

. The story connected with the foundation of this nunnery is highly 
interesting, but there is hardly room here for more than a reference to 
a few salient points. D. Philippa Ferreira was bom at Ormuz, daughter 
of Belchior Cerniche and £]ena Mendes. She married Gaspar Lousada 
de 8i of Thana about 1580. A daughter was born to them on the 
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7fch of June 1589, and when the child had reached her sixth year 
her father died. D. Philippa was grieved and gave up the world, 
its lust and its pride, although she had heen brought up in great 
luxury, and had not less than 200 female slaves amongst her servants, 
her husband being a sort of Christian Nabab in the city of Th^na, 
amougst the other nababs and rdjas. Having one day fallen sick 
she made a vow to go to Bassein and perform a novena or nine days 
devotion in honour of S. Nicolau Tolentino in the church of the 
Augustine monks in that city. Here the curate of the church, Frei 
Diogo de Sant Anna, having highly appreciated her virtues, recom- 
mended her as well as her daughter to the Archbishop to be received 
as nuns. On the way from Bassein to Goa they suffered a shipwreck 
and lost a considerable fortune. But without losing their presence 
of mind they embarked on board another vessel and arrived at Goa 
in 1604. The convent of St. Monica having been built, Soror Philippa 
was appointed its first prioress. She died on the 8tb of July 1626, 
when her daughter, fairer than her fair mother, who might have been 
greeted in the words of Horace : — ** O Matre pulchra fiUa pvlchriory** 
was elected to fill up the place. 

She died on the 15th of August 1619. Her epitaph says: — "The 
mortal remains of the servant of God, Maria do Espirito Santo, a 
native of Thana, and founder of this monastery, died on the 15th of 
August 1619." Opus n't. p. 22. 

Of the 661 nuns professed into the monastery of St. Monica in 
Goa, from the 7th of September 1607 to the 31st of December 1834, 
when the admissions ceased, there were 2 ladies from Bombay, 1 
from Mahim, 33 from Bassein, 4 from Tarapur, 1 from Surat and 14 
from Daman. Ihid, p. 146. 

In the year 1697, a little over three decades after Bombay was 
ceded to the British Crown, the province of Bassein was decaying ra- 
pidly, although the religious clement lihowed yet no sign of any pal- 
pable decline. Padre Francisco de Souza, then wrote : — **Thi8 
city (Bassein), formerly rich and populous, now poor and much 
ruined, . • lies 72 leagues distant from Goa. It is surrounded by 
beautiful walls .... There are three convents of the religions, 
one of St. Dominic, the second of St. Augustine and the third of St. 
Francis'; one college of the Society (of Jesus) with a seminary, 
a house for the catechumens, a Echool for boys, and a grammar class. 
There ^s a house of the Misericord ia and hospital under the direction 
of the Brothers of St. John of God. The number of families does 
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not exceed 3,400, divided into two parishesi among whom there 
may be 500 Hindus. The population of the whole territory belong- 
iug to this province (Comarca), exclusive of the island of Salsette, 
i§ more than 31,000 souls, of whom 17,000 are Gentiles and 14,000 
Christians, distributed among eleven parishes under secular clergy 
and religious mendicants." Oriente Conquistadu, C. 1, D. 1, p. 55. 

Fifteen years later a native secular clergyman by name Leonardo 
PaeSy who wrote a curious little work on miscellaneous subjects, from 
astronomy to the description of Bassein, which he writes Bacaym 
and also Ba9ay, gives a short account of Bombay and its surround- 
ings, as they were known to the Portuguese priest in 1712, He says 
that the Bassein Fort had eleven bastions, whose names he gives at 
length, while Chaul had only nine, with their respective names, 
mostly derived from Saints. In the city of Bassein, besides the cathe- 
dral {Igreja Matrix) with its vigario da vara and four heneficiados, 
there was the church of the Misericordia, the parish church of Nossa 
Senhora da Vida, and thatof Nossa Senhora da Annunciacao under the 
care of the monks of St. Augustine. There were al&o the convents of St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, and St. John of God, the College of the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus and one Retreat for girls. Outside the Fort, 
northwards, there were the hermitage (Ennida) with a chapel attached 
to it of St. Lazarus, and the parish churches of S. Joao, N. Senhora 
dos Remedies, N. Senhora das Merces, and Monte Calvario of the 
Franciscans; eastwards the churches of N. Senhora da Graca, S. 
Thorn'', and S. Miguel of Fury in charge of the Jesuits. The terri- 
tory of Bassein produced much rice, wheat, the sugar-cane, of which 
sugar was manufactured, and great abundance of plantains. 

•• To the district of Bassein,*' he says, *' belonged Karanja with its 
Fort, Beilaflor (Belapnr) and the great island of Salsette, ^vith the cele- 
brated town of Thana, which is vast and has several convents, and the 
towns of Mez/^^m, Bandora and Bombaim, all separated by rivers. On 
the other side of Bombay, in the villages of His Majesty of the Bas- 
sein jurisdiction, there was a Hindu Captain, a Rajput by name Pat- 
ecar, who with 500 lascars and 20 horses defended them. The King 
had granted him twenty-four villas;es, which once belonged to the 
Sabajo, as mentioned by Diogo do Couto (Dec, 8, Lib. 1, Cap, 30), 
the last possessor of these villages being Essagy Rage Patecar." 

** In the island of Sdlsette there is the harbour and Fort of Versova, 
which the Arabs invaded on the 26th of February 1700, during the 
yiceioyalty of the Almotacer A. L. G. da Camara Coutinho, with 
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four frigfites and twelve tarroqiiins (also written tnrranqnins, probably 
the ta/oreas of the time of xVIbnqucrqne, a sort of Indian ships) and 
1,500 men." Promptuarto, etc., p. G3-G4. 

The fort of Yersova was taken possession of by the Arabs at a 
time when the garrisons of the province of Bassein were engaged in 
a war with the chieftain of Janjira. But the general of Bassein, 
Pedro Vas Scares Bacclar, went with a handful of men to oppose 
him, when the Arabs evacuated Versovii and marched to Bandora, 
landing at the village of Manorym. Some troops from Damdn, 
and two frigates that came in time from Goa to convey the fleet of 
the north, under the command of Fernao Sodr^, who was wounded 
in the action, fought bravely against the enemy, compelling him to 
retreat after suffering a great loss. 

The fort of Chaul had nine bastions, as mentioned by Leonardo 
Paes, almost all beirin^ the names of Saints. There were six churches 
there within the walU — the Cathedral, the Misericordia, St. Paul, the 
College of the Society of Jesus, and the monasteries of St. Dominie^ 
St. Augustine and St. Francis. Ibid., p. 64. 

The last written Portuguese record of the condition of the territory 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay is a report on the defences of the 
city of Bassein and its dependencies, written by Andre Ribeiro Cou- 
tinho in 1728. But this is a technical or military report, and has 
hardly anything to do with the social and religious condition of the 
people around Bombay. Chronista de I'issuan/^ Vol. I., pp. 29 
et seq. About twelve years afterwards the province of Bassein was 
lost. Of the Portuguese rule after the extinction of its political power, 
there remained but two vestiges, religious and social, both of them 
happily durable in their effects. 

Of the numerous convents, churches, colleges, chapels and hermit- 
ages under the Bassein jurisdiction there are now but few extant, 
repaired or rebuilt, most of them being in complete ruins or having 
entirely disappeared. Some new churches have been built, since 
the cession of Bombay, and the capture of Bassein, of Th&oa and of 
Karanja by the Mardthas, but they are poor structures compared 
with the imposing buildings of the prosperous period of the Porta- 
guese rule in India. 

Of the ohurohes extant, old and new, the largest number now 
belongs to the diocese of the Bishop of Daman, since the establish- 
ment of the regular Roman Catholic hierarchy in India in 1887. 
The Roman Catholic Church in India has now attained to a higher 
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degree of organization both by the institution of episcopates and 
by the formation of new dioceses. The creation of the new diocese 
of Damiii to which is annexed the title of Archbishop ad honorein of 
Cmnganore, may be traced to the Bull Humance salutis of the 1st 
of September 1886, subsequent to the signing of the concordat be- 
tween the Holy See and His Majesty the Kini; of Portugal, D. Luiz 
1, on the 23rd of June of that year. This diocese embraces among 
other districts the city of Bombay, the varado of Thana and the island 
and district of Bassein. In the island of Bombay, exclusive of the 
churches belonging to the Jesuit mission of the Propoganda Fide, all 
bnilt after the cession of Bombay, there are 5 Portuguese churches, 
three of them being anterior to the cession, and 6 filial chapels. 
The population of these parishes amounts to 25,480 souls. The 
Varado of Thana, so called from being under the direct admin- 
istration of a Vigario da Vara, an ecclesiastical dignitary subordinate 
to the Bishop of the diocese, embraces the islands of Salsette, Daravi, 
and Uran or Karanja. There are in this varado 18 chief churches, 
5 aggregated and 7 filial chapels, the Christian population subject 
to that Varado being,25 ,516. The island and district of Bassein possess 
10 churches and 1 filial chapel, its Catholic population amounting to 
16,232 souls. 

At the time of the cession of Bombay to the British the Portu- 
guese monuments besides the castle with its fort, priory and 
warehouse, were two churches in Bombay, two in M^him and 
a private chapel at Mazagon, which was eventually raised to the rank, 
of a parish church, after rebuilding and enlargning the old temple, of 
which I shall treat more at length hereafter. 

The following extract from the travels of Dr. Fryer begun in 1672 
and finished in 1681, afi^ords accurate information of the condition 
of Bombay at that period. After describing the Bombay Castle, 
which he considered to be " a pretty well seated, but ill-fortified 
house ; four brass guns being the defence of the whole island, unless 
a few chambers housed in small towers, in convenient places to scour 
the Malabars, who heretofore have been more insolent than of late ; 
adverting not only to seize their cattle, but depopulate whole 
villages by their outrages." Dr. Fryer refers to the environs of the 
Castle as ''a delicate garden, voiced to be the pleasantest in India ; 
intended rather for wanton dalliance, love's artillery, than to make 
resistance against an invading foe." The town was at some distance 
from the Fort, " io which confusedly lived the English, Portu- 
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gueae, Topazes, Gentoos, Moors, Cooly Cliristians, most fisher^ 
men,'' a town, moreover, that was ''a full mile in lengtb, the 
houses are low, and thatched with oleas (the Portuguese ola or 
olla, adopted from Tulu, the leaf of the palm-tree) of the cocaa-trees, 
all but a few the Portugals left, and some few the Company have 
built. " Then passing through the town he noticed that " the custdu- 
house, and warehouses are tiled or plastered, and instead of glass, 
use panes of oyster-shells for their windows." There was also a 
fairly handsome bazar at the end of the town, looking into the field, 
where cows and buffaloes grazed. Dr. Fryer finally found that in this 
field (modern Esplanade, where cows and buffaloes are still grazing) 
" the Portuguese have a pretty house and church with orchards of 
Indian fruit adjoining." A New Account, etc., pp. 63 — 67. 

This pretty house and church, the only parish church of the 
island of Bombay, was situated in the middle of the field or Es- 
planade, with '^orchards of Indian fruit adjoining." It had 
in front a little cross on a stone pedestal about four feet high, 
which was standing on the original site, transferred to where the 
Elphinstone High School now is, and. visible as late as 1867, when 
it was removed to make room for the buildings which have risen 
since then and now occupy its place. This Church on the Es- 
planade, whose exact site is now unknown, was probably situated to 
the east of the Cruickshank Road, over against the white stone cross 
near the Marine Lines. Its walls once witnessed a scene which 
.in April 1687 caused a great commotion and stir in the little 
Christian community of the island. It was nothing less than 
the conversion of a Protestant to the Roman Catholic faith. 
The proselyte was one Nathannel Thorpe, son of Lieutenant 
Thorpe, deceased. The Portuguese priest who christened and 
received him in his own parish church was a Franciscan, Frey 
Joao da Gloria. This conversion, as the Deputy -Governor Sir J. 
Wyborne and Council at Bombay informed His Excellency and Council 
at Surat, on the 15th of April 1687, was <'a business of ill conse- 
quence." 

The priest having been guilty of high treason for having persuaded 
a British subject to withdraw from his obedience to his King|to that 
of the Pope, was legally apprehended. Although the priest went 
of his own accord to the Deputy-Governor to beg his pardon, con- 
fessing at the same time that Thorpe had come to him to be made a 
Roman Catholic several times before he did it, still the poor priest 
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waa kept in cnsiiody until farther orders were received from His 
Ezoellency of Surafc about him. Thorpe, on the other hand, when 
apprehended and brought to examination, said that the priest had 
told him that it was much better for his soul to be a Roman Catholic 
than to live in the English Church. He was thereupon set free. 
Frey Jofio, however, was committed by Judge Vauxe on the 11th of 
April 1687 a prisoner to the county jail in the bazar, and laid in the 
room where Thorborn was. At last by the earnest intercession of the 
ViearofM^him and another Padre, the Deputy- Governor Mr. Stanley 
and Mr. Jessop ordered him to be removed from the common jail to 
his own parish church '* where he is confined with a guard over 
him to see that he does not escape nor act in the church until your 
Excellency's pleasure be known what shall be done in the matter." 
The result is not known. Selection^, Vol. I., pp. 157-158. Cf . Mate- 
riaU, Vol. III., pp. 527-528. 

At a consultation held on the 10th of May 1739 it was resolved 
that a clearance round the Town Wall should be made. Although the 
passes of the island were rendered defensible, the town wall, being no 
more than eleven feet in height reckoning up to the cordon, was 
thought to be unfit to resist batteries from an enemy determined 
to effect a landing on the island. And the cocoa-nut trees and houses 
near the wall, besides the shelter they would give to an attacking 
force, would furnish ready material for raising batteries. It was 
therefore resolved that a line of one hundred yards be drawn round 
the town wall, by cutting down the cocoa-nut trees and demolishing 
the houses. It was also resolved that a computation be made of the 
▼aloe of all trees and houses that may be necessary to remove within 
that space. 

This resolution does not seem to have been carried out for some 
time, for as late as 1742 it is said that the removal of all trees 
and houses round the town wall, to the distance of at least point 
blank shot, would cause expense and loss to the island 
amounting to a very great sum. Materials^ Vol. II., pp.* 438 et seq. 
Bat about March 1757, from a petition addressed by the Bombay 
fazandars (Portuguese fazendeiros or proprietors) praying a consi- 
deration for their cocoa-nut trees cut down within that distance, it 
appears that the Government passed another resolution to cut down 
trees within the distance of 400 yards round the town wall. 

And now came the turn of the Portuguese church on the Esplanade 
to be removed. On the 20th of July 1760 it is recorded that the 
26 
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Portuguese church being considerably within 400 yards of the town wait 
and some of the walls being four feet thick and built of chunam and 
stone, it would prove of the utmost consequence to the defence of the 
island if attacked by a European enemy. The principal engineer 
was therefore directed to give the priests belonging to the church 
notice to pull down the said church and pitch it in a proper place to 
which the materials would be removed and the church rebuilt. Ibidf 
p. 531, and vol. II, pp. 332-33. 

Within a few days from receiving the notice, the three priests be- 
longing to the Portuguese church on the Esplanade said that they 
were ready to comply with the orders to pull down the church, but 
-were in want of workmen and a proper site for rebuilding it. It 
was then arranged that there being no other people to spare, they 
should get the Christian Militia, and, as for a proper spot for rebuild- 
ing the Portuguese church, it was inquired of the owner of the Umar- 
khadi house at what terms he was willing to dispose of it, as well as 
whether Abraham Bava, proprietor of the oart (horta) Kolbhit, 
would permit of houses being built therein for the inhabitants on the 
proposed terms, the Collector being directed to give one of the Hon- 
ourable Company's oarts Qiortas) in exchange for Kolbh&t. At last 
one Manuel Barreto sold his oart (Portuguese horta), which was 
valued by the vereadores (another Portuguese term to be explained 
hereafter) of Bombay at Ks. 1,019 and received in exchange the 
oarts (hortas) Beliauri and Bombala at M^him, belonging to the 
Honorable Company, which were valued by the vereadores at 
Rs. 988. 

The valuation of the Portuguese church on the Esplanade was esti- 
mated in 1760 at Rs. 18,675-3-95, being Rs. 7,565-3-75 less than 
that computed by Captain Hugh Cameron in 1755, the decrease 
being chiefly due to Captain Cameron having allowed for the church 
wall according to its present thickness of four feet, whereas 2^ feet 
were sufficient for the new church. Ibid, Vol. III., p. 532. 

It is thus evident that the Portuguese church on the Esplanade 
was a strong building, in return for which the three priests ob- 
tained a rickety church, which soon required rebuilding. A writer 
in the Monthly Miscellany, 1850, p. 24, says : — " Of these latter 
(churches), is the Cathedral Church of "Nossa Senhora de Esperanga 
(Our Lady of Hope) in Kalkadevi, built within the last twenty years 
upon ground allotment and funds provided by Government, for an 
edifice existing upon the Esplanade and almost facing the Elphin- 
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stone Institution (the old Elphinstone High School to the eastward 
of the Small Causes Court), the Government requiring tlie plot (or 
additional room) for the manoeuvres of the soldiery stationed upon the 
island. This church is generally, entrusted to the Vicar-Gcneral of 
the Pope's party, and that recognised by the Government." 

According to a writer ip the Bombay Quarterly Review, Vol. III., 
p. 34 : ** There were three forts iu addition to the Castle, five Por- 
tuguese Churches, and the stunted walls of an English Church which 
had been commenced by Sir George Oxendeu. The Court of Direc- 
tors had sent out an order in 1710 that all cocoa-nut and toddy-trees 
standing within a mile of the principal fort should be felled, but it 
was some time before this was strictly enforced." It was not until 
50 years later that this order was carried out. 

Then in the same Review, Vol. v., p. 168, it is said that •*The 
arrangements without the walls were so bad, that the town was 
iU.fitted to resist an invasion of a regular army. It was commanded 
by an eminence, forty-nine and a quarter feet in height, and three 
hundred and thirty feet yards distant from the Mandavie bastion, 
called Dungaree hill. To prevent this from falling into the enemy's 
hands, a small tower had been raised, but it was slightly built, and 
could easily be approached under cover of houses, hedges, and an 
old Roman Catholic Church. Indeed the weakness of all the 
fortifications at once struck the eye of even unscientific men, and it 
was obvious that the works of defence had little connection or 
harmony with one another." The strange vicissitudes this " Old 
Boman Catholic Church" has undergone during the last century and 
a half will be treated of at length in the Appendix C. 

With regard to the industry and agriculture of Bombay, which 
seem to have remained unaltered during the Portui^uese period down 
to^the cession of the island to the British, Dr. Fryer writes : — 
" On the backside of the towns of Bombaim and Maijm (Bombay and 
Hahim) are woods of cocoes (under which inhabit the Bandcriues, — 
Bhandiris, — those that prune and cultivate them), these hortoes 
^hortas) being the greatest purchase and estates of the island, for 
some miles together, till the sea breaks in between them, over against 
'which, up the bay a mile, lies Massegoung (Mazagon), a great fish- 
ing town, peculiarly notable for a fish called bumbelo, the suste- 
nance of the poorer sort, who live on them and batty, a coarse sort of 
Tice, and the wine of the coooe called toddy. The ground between 
this and the great breach is well ploughed, and bears good batty. 
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Here the Portuguese have another church and religious house be- 
longing to the Franciscans." 

"Beyond it is Parell, where they have another church, and 
demesnes belonging to the Jesuits, to which appertains Siam (Sion) 
manured by Columbeens (Knnbis), husbandmen, where live the 
Frasses (Portuguese /arazes a corruption of par ids) or porters also, 
each of which tribes have a mandadore (Portuguese mandador) or 
superintendent, who give an account of them to the English, and 
being born under the same degree of slavery, are generally more 
tyrannical than a stranger would be towards them ; so that there needs 
no other taskmaster than one of their own tribe, to keep them in awe 
by a rigid subjection. ** Opus cit, p. 67. 

Both the Mazagon and Parel churches belonged to the Francisoans^ 
but the demesnes of Parel to the Jesuits. The churches of Nossa 
Senhora da Esperanga, on the Esplanade, one of the oldest of the five 
churches, including the two at Upper and Lower Mdhim or 8. Miguel 
and Nossa Senhora da Salva9ao, respectively, also belonged to the 
Franciscans. The invocation of Nossa Senhora da Esperan^ was com- 
mon to this order. They had one in Goa, in the village of Candolim, 
and several others in the province of Bardez. That of Candolim 
is still extant, having been built in 1560. This village was the 
residence of the celebrated family of ^ the Pintos, some of whose 
members were at the end of the last and beginning of present century 
distinguished military officers in the army of the Peshwa in the 
Deccan. They are referred to by Grant Duff in his History of the 
Mardthas, and by other writers of that eventful period. This 
church as well as that of Nagoa in Bardez were built in the same 
year, during the government of the famous prelate D, Gaspar 
de Leao Pereira. The Parel church was eventually turned into 
a Government House, and is now a Hospital for contagious 
diseases. 

Referring to the Roman Catholic Churches of Bombay it may be 
useful to allude here in detail to their foundation, endowments and 
the various changes they have undergone during the Portuguese 
period down to the present time. The ancient constitution of the 
island being feudal, the crown lands were granted to private indivi- 
duals and to religious corporations on the payment of a quit«rent for 
a fixed period or in perpetuity. The Jesuits of Bandora claimed for 
themselves as well as for their college and mission in Japan a con- 
siderable extent of land in those villages and other rights in the 
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island, of which I shall speak further on. The monosteryof St. 
Monica in Goa was also the owner of one or more villages in the 
island of Sdlsette. 

Later on, a chapel, raised in course of time to the rank of the 
church of Mazagon, was huilt, and also placed in the charge of the 
Franciscans, the first Lord of the Manor of Mazagon, Antonio 
Fessoa, and his descendants, Souzas and Tavoras, making consider- 
able endowments to it. This church was enlarged and rebuilt 
in the 17th century by Ruy de Souza. Then it was renewed 
in^ June 1810, and blessed by the visitor sent by the Archbishop of 
Goa, Padre Joao de Souza e Silva, on the 1st of October 1^1, and 
lastly consecrated by the Archbishop Torres on the 15th of Feb- 
raary 1844. It is one of the largest churohes in Bombay, and well 
situated. 

The grants or leases of villages in Bombay, dating from the year 
1534, often changed hands very rapidly. With the exception of one 
leasee however, by Martim AfiPonso de Souza, all the others were 
efiFected during the viceroyalty of D. Joao De Castro; and the names 
ofthe grantees varied considerably within a short period by death 
or purchase, as well as by abandonment or exchange. Simao 
BoteUio himself was aware of this when he wrote : — '* Some of these 
villages were abandoned, others lapsed by death, some were granted 
to new persons and others were rented. Thus no credit can be given 
to names of persons to whom the villages were granted (in 1548). 
For this reason I make here this declaration signed by me to-day, 
the 10th of October 1554." Tomho, p. 205. This declaration clears 
np many difficulties, for the repeated changes in the names of the 
grantees within a short time caused considerable confusion in the 
sequence of events. This was the case with the lease of the four 
villages of Parel, Vadala, Sion and Varli, written by Botelho Parell, 
Varella, Syva and Varell. They were granted by D. Joao de Castro 
in 1548 and confirmed by the Viceroy D. Afibnso de Noronha (1550- 
1554) to Mannel Serrao for the quit-rent of 412 pardaos a year. 
Ibidf p. 157. But at the time of the cession of this island to the 
British, all these villages, with the exception of Varli, which formed 
an annexe of the manor of Mazagon and the property of the Tavoras, 
belonged to the Jesuits of Bandora, and were within a few years 
confiscated by the East India Company, as we shall see further on. 
The same may be said of the island of Furf or the Elephanta, which 
in 1548 was leased to Joao Fires for 105 pardaos (Ibid, p. 158); 
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but was in 1634, according to Antonio Bocarro, the property of the 
Captain of the Fort of Karanja, Fernao de Sampa jo da Cunha* 
(0 Chroniata de Tissuary, Vol. III., p. 261.) • 

Again, the island of Bombay was in 1548 the property of Mestre 
Diogo» who paid annually the quit-rent of 1432| pardaos. {Ibid, p. 
161.) In 1963 it was owned, as we have seen above, by Garcia da 
Orta. {ColhqtiioSf 22,28 and 34.) And at the time of its cession 
to the British Crown it was the property of D. Ignez de Miranda, 
widow of D. Rodrigo de Monsanto* as proved by the convention of 
Humphrey Cooke. 

It 1^ singular coincidence, that, like the seven districts of the 
province of Bassein, the island of Bombay should also be divided by 
the early Portuguese into seven villages, viz: — Mahira, Bombaim, 
Parell, Varella, Syva, Varell and Mazaguao. Mahim was the ca9abe 
or head of the group, and had its own mandovim or custom-house. It 
was not leased as a whole to any one. It must have been parcelled 
out into many leases, as was the case later on. The remaining six 
villages, out of which four, according to Simao Botelho, were declared 
to have been leased, in 1548, to Manuel Serrao, viz : — Parel, Yadala, 
Sion and VarU, were all of them annexed to the ca9ab^ of Mahim, 
And the large village of Mazagon was granted to Antonio Pessoa, a 
conspicuous figure iu the early annals of the Portuguese in Western 
India. 

Antonio Pessoa is mentioned as a brave Captain of both army and 
navy, by Gaspar Corrca, as was the case in those days, of promiscuous 
employment and general usefulness. In 1525 during the Governor- 
ship of D. Henrique de Menezes, o Roxo, he was one of the brave 
officers who succeeded with a handful of men in resisting the assaults 
against the fort of Calicut by the overwhelming forces of the Samori, 

Antonio Pessoa was not only highly esteemed by the benevolent 
D. Joao de Castro, but even by the severe but just Jorge Cabral 
(1549-1550), who considered him to be next to the Governor himself 
and, as such, was asked, according to Gaspar Correa {Lendae, Vol. 
IV., p. 695), to entertain in his house at Goa the King of Tanor, 
when the latter was brought there by the Jesuits in 1550, and 
converted to Christianity, although this conversion proved to be of 
an ephemeral character. {See Oriente Conguistado, C. I. D. 1., 
p. 527.) Antonio Pessoa also fought bravely at Diu and at Bassein, 
and besides being a gallant soldier and an able sailor he was also an 
eminent civilian officer of Government. Ho first occupied the post of 
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fbitor and alcaidc-in6r in Ceylon, and then was appointed vedor da 
ribeira or marine superintendent at the capital settlement of Goa. 

D. Joao de Castro had granted to Antonio Pessoa five Tillages and 
one island in the province of Bassein, as a reward for his distinguished 
aerviees. But the Vedor Simao Botelho finding that this grant was 
made to the prejudice of the Royal Treasury, wrote to the King, D. Joao 
III., from Bassein on the 24th of December 1548, thus : — ^**The Viceroy 
(D. Joao de Castro) has granted to Antonio Pessoa five villages and 
dne island, which used to yield to your Highness 2,500 pardaos in 
gold a year, for a little over 900, because a Moor had it as a pension 
{tenga) at that rate in the time of the King of Kambay (Gujarat). 
Thus the Viceroy has given to Antonio Pessoa and his wife for life the 
yearly income of 1,600 pardaos in gold." Cartas, p. 6. 

No names are given in this letter of the five villages and one island. 
But, in referring to the Tombo, we find that in the island of Silsette 
the aldea or village of Bandora, which in the old /oral, or register of 
duties payable to the King, was rented (arrendada) for 15,980^ 
fcdeas, was granted at a quit-rent {a/orada) to Antonio Pessoa by 
the Viceroy D. Joao de Castro, in 1648, for 488 pardaos and 2} 
tangas. Along with it the aldea of Calcra, probably the modern 
village Khar and Khdr Road, near Bandora, and 26^ muras (or mudas) 
of rice, were also bestowed in the same year on the fortunate Antonio 
Pessoa. {Tombo, pp. 159-IGO.) The same Viceroy had also granted 
to Antonio Pessoa and his wife for their lives in the pragnna Camao, 
the following four villages:— Coya, Damona, Vallaunda and Dayalla, 
for 207 pardaos and \ tanga a year. (lAtW., p. 179.) Thus Bandora, 
with Calera in the ilha, or island, of Salsctte, and the four villages 
in the 7>m^anfl or district of Camao together make up the five villages 
referred to by Simao Botelho in his letter to the King. The island's 
name is not given, but it seems to have been Mazagon ; for this 
conclusion is supported both from the latter having been leased by 
D. Jo&o de Castro, who died on the 6th of June 1548, and from the 
reference to an island in Simao Botelho's letter, dated the 24th of 
December 1548, as ha\*ing been granted by that Viceroy to Antonio 
Pessoa. 

Previous to this period Mazagon was simply rented, or its rent 
collected annually {arreardvu o rendimento) from 15»34 to 1547, vary- 
ing from 8,500 fedeas in 1535, 11,500 in 1530, 15,000 in 1543, to 510 
pardaos in 1 5 14, rising at last in 1547 to 550 pardaos, when the 
arrendamenio, or renting, ceased. It was then nforaduy or granted for 
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a quit-rent of 195 pardaos in gold and three tangas to Antonio Peaaoa 
and his wife. Possibly the designation of ilha^ or island, by 8im3o 
Botelho may refer to the island of Patecas, or Butcher's Island, which* 
although yielding perhaps hardly any revenue, was then annexed to 
the village of Mazagon. Another possible explanation is that the 
position of Mazagon itself would make it in those days an island, just 
as Colaba or Varlf. 

Of all the seven villages which then constituted the original island 
of Bombay, including Mahim, Mazagon is the only one whose 
history can be followed in a chronological succession, from 1534 to 
the present time. Its chief interest lies in the fact of the Royal 
Charter and Letters Patent relating to this "Manor of Mazagon" 
having happily been preserved or escaped from the destructive action 
of time. Under the heading of " Patent of Mazagon," these elaborate 
and lengthy documents have been published in the Selections^ etc, 
Bombay, 1887, p. 359 et seq,, drawn from old Portuguese archivee. 
They are unfortunately not well translated, and some quotations from 
the original documents are really devoid of all sense or meaning. For 
instance there are the words encabacimento and emcaheeado for encdbe^O' 
mento and encabe^ado, which words have been translated as ' 'investitare 
in chief and ' 'vested in ohief." The Manor of Mazagon was a margadop 
or the estate of an inheritance in which the rule of primogeniture had 
been adopted ; hence the encabegamento do morgado meant simply the 
constitution of several properties into one by entail. There are also 
the yrorda fatista lor fatiota, fozeiro tor foreiro, until Senhoriofor uiil 
Senhorio, adea for aldea, etc. These errors can readily be detected by 
one who knows the language ; but they are sure to cause considerable 
confusion to others. 

Dr. Fryer then continues his description of the northern part of 
the island of Bombay, thus : — " At Maijm (Mdhim) the Portuguese 
have another complete church and house; the English a pretty 
custom-house and guard-house ; the Moors also a tomb in great venera- 
tion for a Peer (^Pir) or prophet, instrumental to the quenching of 
flames approaching their Prophet's tomb at Mekka (though he was 
here at the same time) by the fervency of his prayers." 

^<At Salvesong (Nossa Se9hora da Salva9ao or Dadar), the 
Franciscans enjoy another church and convent; this side is all 
covered with trees of cocoes, jawks and mangoes ; in the middle 
lies Verulee (Varli), where the English have a watch. " Op. cit^'* 
p. 67.'' 
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With respect to these two Mahim churches and those of Mazagon 
ind Parel the writer of the Monthly Miscellany , referring to Dr. Fryer, 
sayt: — ''At Masagon the Portuguese have another church and reli- 
gioiu house belonging to the Franciscans" : at present the Cathedral 
Church of the Goa schismatics and dedicated to Our Lady of Glory. 
At Parel "they have another church and demesnes belonging to the 
Jesuits," which subsequent events have made the residence of our 
Governors. At Mahim "another complete church and house." At 
^yei^Q'^Salveaong writes Fryer* — "the Franciscans enjoy another 
choreh and convent." Sir Miguel de Lima e Souza pnt these latter in 
some condition prior to the close of the last century/' p. 18. 

*With the exception of the church of Nossa Senhora da Esperanga, 
on the Esplanade, which has suffered repeated transposition ; and 
the ohurch of Parel, whose patron saint is unknown, and which has 
been used for more than a century for secular purposes, these three 
churches are the oldest monuments of the Portuguese rule on the 
iibnda of Bombay and Mihim. The church of Mazagon, which is 
'tiie latest of all, having been raised from a chapel to the category of 
a ohurch, was dedicated to Nossa Senhora da Gloria, whose feast takes 
place on the second Sunday of November. It is a fine church, being 
the second Cathedral of the diocese of Daniiin. It receives annually 
from the British Government Rs. 1 ,500 for the lands once belonging 
to the church now appropriated by that Government, besides Rs. 240 
for 12 muras of rice due to the church as an endowment. 

The church of Mdhim, whose patron saint is St. Michael, his feast 
being celebrated on the 29th of September every year, is one of the 
rich churches of the diocese. The altar dedicated to St. Anthony 
possesses a garden called Kotvady, its revenue being spent in the Saint's 
devotion. The British Government pays it yearly Rs. 120 for masses 
in suffrages of the souls of D. Ignez and others. This church has 
a filial chapel at Sion of the invocation of Nossa Senhora do Bom 
Conselho, which is said to have been built in 1596. But this date is 
merely traditional, and as such it is untrustworthy. 

The church of Dadar of the invocation of Nossa Senhora da Sal- 

Ta^&o, whose annual feast takes place on the first Sunday in May, is the 

third ancient ohurch, possessing some gardens. It has three filial 

chapels, one at Matunga, the second at Parel, and the third at Varli. 

All these three churches were built in the ICth century by the 



♦ They are both wrong ; it is neither SdlvcBOug nor SaLvo<jao, but Salvafia 
27 
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Franciscans, although no anthentic documentary eyidence has yet been 
obtained of the exact dates of their foundations. They have been 
often renewed since then, and if they are rich in structure and also in 
endowments, they are still more so in the memories they enshrine of 
the struggles of the Portuguese missionaries with their antagoniats* 
the missionaries of the Propaganda Fide, for their possession. The 
Portuguese ought to value them immensely, if what Thomas Painft 
Bays is true : — ** What we obtain cheaply we esteem too lightly ; 
it is dearness alone that gives everything its value." No royal 
patronage of the Indian missions has ever bought any church in India 
dearer than these. Never had the Portuguese missionaries in their 
whole career in the East to exchange harder blows, even with thesoidien 
of the Crescent, than with their rivals, who were also messengers of 
peace, followers of the Cross, and brothers in Christ. For the churches 
of Mazagon, Mahim and Dadar were for over a century the scenes of 
unseemly fights between the Padroado and the Propaganda partief. 
Mazagon was the bulwark of the partisans of the former, while the two 
parishes of the sister-island of Mdhim were equally divided between 
the two factions. But this is a subject far beyond the scope of ihil 
work. It is, however, full of stirring, romantic, and serio-comiCt 
episodes. If Bombay had nothing exciting in its history beyond 
this strange duel between the two sections of the same Church, 
it would still have its place in the causes ceUbrei in the domain of 
Christendom. 

But to return once more to the narrative of Dr. Fryer, This tm* 
veller now crossed the creek that separates Bombay and Mihim frooi 
Salsette, and went to Bandora. He describes his excursion to SUaette 
thus: — '' Upon these scores it was not long before I was employed to 
wait on the Father Superior of the North, a learned mao, and n 
Spaniard by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. 

^' The President commanded his own baloon (Portuguese iaUn^ 
a kind of an Indian long light ship with oars, said to be deiircd 
from the Marathi bahjdm)^ — a barge of state of two and twenty 
oars, — to attend me and one of the Council, to compliment the 
Father on the island of Canoreln (Khaneri), parted from Bon|bttni 
by a stream half a mile broad: near our landing-place stood n 
college, not inferior to the building, nor much unlike those of omr 
Universities, belooging to the Jesuits here, more commonly called 
Paulistines (they were called Faultsias from their college of Su 
Paul in Goa), — \>hose visitor was now my patient,— who live here 
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very sumptuously, the greatest part of the island being theirs. 
Oar entertainment was truly noble and becoming the gravity of 
the Society. After I had done my duty, the Fathers accompanied 
us to the liarge; afore the college>gate stood a large cross 
thwack'd full of young blacks singing vespers: the town is large, 
the houses tiled ; it is called Bandora. 

**At our department they gave us seven guns which they have 
planted on the front of their college for their own defence, 
besides they are fitted with good store of small arms : following 
therein the advice given by a statesman to the king of Spain, 
about the Netherlands: that if the Society of the Loyolists were 
multiplied their convents might serve for castles. 

" In the middle of the river we had a pleasant prospect on both 
sides ; on Bandora side the college, the town, the church of St. Andrew 
a mile beyond, and upon the bill that pointed to the sea the Aquada» 
{Agoada) block-house and a church ; on the other side, the church of 
Maijm (Mdhim) with other handsome buildings. 

** Cariosity led me a second time to visit the island Canorein 
(Khaneri,) having obtained leave for a longer stay; nor went I 
alone, some of the best quality on the island being led by the 
tame desire, joining themselves with me. We carried a train of 
servants, horses and palankins, which were ferried over before us ; 
and we coming soon after were met by the Fraternity, and conduoted 
to the Fathers, who detained us till aflernoon by a stately banquet, 
showing us the civility of the church and college, diverting 
us both with instrumental and vocal music, and very good wine. 

** After which we were dismissed, and four miles off Bandora were 
stopped by the kindness of the Padre Superior, whose mandate wher- 
ever we came caused them to send his recorders* (a term of congratu- 
lation, as we say ' our service') with the presents of the best fruits and 
wines, and whatever we wanted. 

'^Here, not adjoining to any town, in a sweet air, stood a 
magnificent rural church ; in the way to which and indeed all up 
and down this island are pleasant aldms (villages) or country seats 
of the gentry, where they live like petty monarchs, all that is born 
on the ground being theirs, holding them in a perfect state of 
villainage, they being lords paramount." Opus cit, pp. 70-71. 
About twenty years later QemelliCarreri speaks of the pleasure-houses 

* The Portaguese word is rocados which means measages. 
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of the Portuguese/ortftVos near Bassein in the fame way. Of ThSna, Dr. 
Fryer says that the town was built of low tiled houses, good silk and 
cotton stuffs were made, and there were seven churches and colleges, 
the chief being that of the Jesuits. (I^ti., p. 73.) Then he says of 
Bassein that the city was set apart for the better class of Christians, 
neither artisans nor Banias being allowed to live within the walls. 
It had wide straight streets and good buildings round a square or 
market. The nobles lived in stately mansions, and there were six 
churches, four convents, and two colleges, one belonging to the Fran- 
ciscans, the other to the Jesuits. The Jesuit college had fine square 
cloisters with cells on the sides, a spacious refectory, a goodly church 
and a fine library of commentaries and works on history and morals. 

The Fidalgos of Bassein lived *' in stately dwellings, graced vrith 
covered balconies, and large windows two stories high, with panes of 
oyster shells, or laticed." (Ibid,, p. 74.) The whole proyince of 
Bassein was thus famous for the hospitality of its foreiros or landlords, 
as well as of the monasteries, which made the public places of enter- 
tainment absolutely unnecessary. Some of these landlords also called 
fazendeirosy such as Joao de Mello, and Martim Affonso lived inth 
considerable magnificence in their beautiful quintas or granges of 
graceful architecture, with terraced walks and gardens ending at the 
water-side in a banqueting-hall, at such places as the picturesque 
Ghorbandar and elsewhere. They Were both patrons of the Church 
and defenders of the district. Their mansions were often fortified, 
or they were built close to forts and churches. Not only Dr* 
Fryer but many other European travellers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries describe accurately the state of this province 
as it was then, but I need not quote them here, as I have already 
referred to them all in my " History and Antiquities of Bassein. ** 

In his comments on Dr. Fryer's account the writer of the Monthly 
Miscellany says:— ** This is certainly the most lucid and unpretend- 
ing version of the strength of the Romish cause in Bombay and its 
immediate locality — without trusting to the light of furious polemical 
disputants who in describing Christianity in the East allow their per- 
sonal disputes to supplant every honest narrative." p. 19, 

Some of the convents were also fortified. Besides that of Bandora, 
which had ^' seven guns mounted in front of it and a good store of 
smsll arms" the convent of the Franciscans at Chaul, and that of 
Yerangal, ten miles north of Bandora, in Salsette, standing close to a 
pretty little bay near the sea, were also fortified. 
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In 1698, three years after Gemelli Carreri, who had found that ia 
bis time all power nas in the hands of the ecclesiastics, the CBurch 
hafing a larger revenue in India than the King himself, Bandera was 
fitited by Fr. Du Jarric, who had come from Europe to visit all the 
houses and colleges of the. Society in India. He was received at 
Bandera with great rejoicing, and entertained with a sham sea fight 
at the mouth of the river. " The Father left four Punjabi converts 
to be educated at Bandora whom he had fallen in with at Chaul, and 
thA. visited the house at Thana, and all the churches in S^lsette 
(not named) founding the church of St. Cecilia at Poingar (probably 
Poinser).** The Rev. A. K. Nairne, in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol.1., P. 
II., p. 57. But the present church of Poingar or Poinser Is dedicated 
to Nossa Senhora dos Remedios. Fr. Du Jarric then went to Bassein, 
where he established a seminary of the invocation of the Purification, 
where children of jnoble native parents were brought up as mission- 
aries. He then went direct to Daman, as the spiritual ministration of 
the intermediate settlements of Tarapur and Mahim-K helve was then 
mostly in the hands of the Dominicans. 

The large cross, which at the time of Dr. Fryer stood before the 
gate of the Bandora college of St. Anne, situated at the landing place, 
has now been removed and re-built in front of the St. Andrew's Church. 
The lite of the college was until lately occupied by the Bombay 
Municipal slaughter-house. In the original St. Andrew's Church, 
which is one of the richest churches of the diocese of Daman, especially 
on account of its four filial chapels, beginning with that of Nossa Sen- 
hora do Monte, the door was at the west end and opened to the sea 
shore. The entrance of the present church was rebuilt in 1864 
facing eastwards. 

The church of St. Andrew's was built in the 17th century. The 
chapel of Mount Mary, and the Agoada, or watering place for the 
shipping, with a bastion bearing on the top of the gateway a short 
inscription, whose copy and translation I had laid before the local 
Royal Asiatic Society on the 8th of June 1880 (see Journal B. B. 
Boyd Atiatk Society, Vol. XIV, p. Iviii), were built in the following 
century. 

Of the numerous cburches and convents of Thina there remams 
now but one in a fair state of preservation — the Church of St. John 
the Baptist. The ruined churches of N. Senhora da Esperan^a and 
of N. Senhora das Mercys are now resorted to only as shrines for 
annual pilgrimages, where masses are said on those occasions. Tho 
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Church of St John, which has one filial chapel in Kaljdo, was built 
over the ruins of Hindu temples, whose fragments are still visible 
in the walls of its compound, and some were lately found at the 
bottom of the large and beautiful tank in front of that church. It 
reminds one of the Pontifical Fort in the Villa Adriana in Rome, which 
in 1778 was found to be built, among other materials, of the ancient 
sculptures of the admirable palace of Emperor Adrian. 

From what has been said it is evident that the chief elements in the 
rise and prosperity of Bombay were the religious and social changes 
initiated by the Portuguese rule in the island. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to illustrate the successive phases of the growth of this city without 
often referring to the vicissitudes of that nation, which had to pay 
with its final overthrow the penalty for its past errors. As in the 
Greek drama, .Vemesis always treads silently at the heels of every 
wrong, so also in the history of nations, retribution follows unper- 
ceived in their footsteps, as the poet says : — 

"The avenging deities are shod with wool." 

Bombay is now a mixture of primitive simplicity and modern pro- 
gress ; the village conditions of many centuries earlier blending with the 
rushing city life of a vigorous community of to-day. But this evolution 
has had many factors, one of them being essentially Portuguese* The 
solution of a social problem requires for its consideration among other 
agencies those of the individualities and their particular surroundings. 
The Portuguese were by temperament, by education, and by the charac- 
ter of the epoch in which they flourished known by the Indians for 
their intolerance of opinion, rigidity of habit and tyranny of custom. 
These are the qualities which stifle the public spirit and fossilisse a 
nation, because there is in such cases less adjustment between indivi- 
dualism and the environment. If an attempt be made to raise the 
plains and to level the hills by an inrush of floods, only chaoe will 
supervene until the laws of Nature, under differing forces, reassert 
themselves to a new development. 

Having thus far examined rather cursorily the Portuguese religious 
element in the history of Bombay, let us now study, as briefly as 
possible, another not less enduring element in the social constitution of 
this city. It is the juridical constitution of the /azendeiroi, the 
landlords of the island ; for, like coin, land is a delicate meter of 
almost all civil, social and moral changes. 

The vedor of Bassein, thebeforementioned SimaoBotelho,in his most 
valuable Tombo, says that from the year 1534, in which that province 
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WM ceded by the King of Gujardt to the King of Portugal, to 1547, 
the land was let or rented annually for a fixed sum of money. This was 
the traditional system of collecting the revenue, which was observed 
during the administration of the Mahomedan rulers, and was perhaps 
prevailing even at the time of Bhima Deva or earlier. This system 
of land assessment the Portuguese called arrendamento^ which means 
*• hiring or renting." 

But in the year 1548, the great Viceroy, D. Joao de Castro, finding 
himself surrounded by a body of distinguished officers, who had 
signalised themselves in the seige of Diu and elsewhere, and seeing 
that he had absolutely nothing to give them to regard such worthy 
men for their eminent services to the Crown, was obliged to parcel out 
the lands of Bassein among them. An excellent means, doubtless, 
to remunerate the merit of those brave servants of the State, 
but very liable to abuses, Simao Botelho protested against it, but 
in vain. 

Thus D. Jogo de Castro was the first to introduce into Bombay 
the system of a/oramento, the giving and taking of lands upon certain 
conditions. It was altogether a novel experience in the administra- 
tion of land-taxes and agrarian laws. While the great Albuquerque, 
the conqueror of Goa, formulated or made new conventions, based on 
the old settlement rules of the land reveaue there, Nunc da Cunha, 
one of the high contracting parties to the treaty of Bassein, simply 
preserved intact the trHditional system in vogue here. In the one 
case there was the liberty of a conquest, in the other the restrictions 
of a cession ; and yet Albuquerque bound himself to maintain the 
ancient privileges of those admirable rural republics, the village- 
communities, which had descended from time immemorial. But he 
had at the same time at his disposal the lands of the Moors, either 
absent or defeated, which he was free to bestow, as he eventually 
did, on many of his countrymen after marrying them to the Persian, 
Tarkish and Circassian women, captured from the households of the 
Adii Shdh's officers, who had been killed, dispersed or vanquished. 

If Nunc da Cunha did not think it necessary to alter the revenue 
system of arrendamentOy believing the old form of assessment to be 
too inveterate to be carelessly interfered with aad left it unchanged, 
D. Jo&o de Castro introduced, with the boldness of an innovator, the 
new system of aforamento. He wanted his officers to defend, and at 
the same time to colonise the territory of Bassein and its dependencies. 
He was anxious to reward their services, while binding them to 
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the coontrj, to till, to pUnt, and to im|nroTe it. This lystem inrolrti 
natunllj both a right and a daty : the right to pooaeaB the land and 
eojoT its produce ; the dotj to defend it at the tenant's expense, 
maintaining troops of men and horse, and building moated towers 
and stockades fur its defence. But these cooditioQS fell in oonrse o^ 
time onhappiij bto disuse. In 1728 the Feitor and Alcaide M6r of 
Bassein, Andre Ribeiro Coutinha wrote to the Viceroj, Joio de 
Saldanha Da Gama: — ** It is necessary to compel each of the 
landlords of Bsfsein and Daman to build a tower, or a stockade in his 
village, as was the case in the beginning of our rule " (Dere-se ordenar 
aos foreiros de Bs^aim e Damao que cada urn fa^a uma torre, ou casa 
forte na sua aides, assim como houre no prindpio do nosso gOTemo)" 
O Cknmisia de Tisiuary, Vol. I., p. 52. 

But this adrice came too late. The foreiroM wanted the rights 
without the duties. Like the degenerate Romans, they had lost 
the virtues of their ancestors, sod werc^ as in the time of Nero, only 
clamouring for paM?m ei circens-Sy bread and spectacles. 

J/oramenlo is of two kinds, of the ^enhorio direcio and seiiiU>rfO 
«/(/• An explanation of this technical phraseology of the Portognese 
legists will be found in the works of Coelho da Rocha and oiheia. 
But two terms, of Greek origin, of some importance to the history of 
Bombay, are empkytiosis^ emphyie^ifiM orfaUosim^ the renting of land 
upon the condition to improve it, and emphyieutMj one who rents 
it upon such a condition, as Garcia da Orta did the island of Bombay, 
as noted abore. Emphyteusis means a grant or a lease either 
perpetual, or for a long term of years, on condition that the gnmtee 
or lessee of the lands should cnltiTate, plant or otherwise improTe 
them. Such grants were subject to conditions as to liability to quit 
or ground rent and other charges, and as to alienation, according to 
the diversity of the grants, and according to the custom or usage of 
the place where the lands were situated. 

The emphyteutic trrnure dates from a remote time in Portugal. 
Both in iu origin and devflopment it is peculiar, and its study 
is of matchless interest. Along with the communal tenure, the land 
being held allodially or by leasehold, the land in Portugal was also 
divided into some small estates which were held emph^leuticaDy. It 
was parcelled out among sm«ll yeoccen landlords, who in many re sp ec ts 
resembled the English copyholders. When the Moors wtfe drireo 
from the peninsuls, no claimants forthcoming for the territory 
reconquered from the Saracen inraders, who had swept into eaptinty 
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its former inhabitants, a large share of tlie unowned land, like the 
territory of Bassein ceded to tlie Portuguese Crown, was apportioned 
among the military leaders and the nobles, a i>ortion falling to 
the church and convent or the prelates nnd heads of monastic orders. 
During the two hundred years which followed the expulsion of the 
Saracens, the unsteady condition of the land tenure fostered a con- 
stant strife between the churchmen and the sovereign, tho result 
being that the convent farmers, originally tcuants-at-will or lor defi- 
nite periods, obtained fixity of tenure and of rent. Tho holding thus 
granted was termed aforamento, or a holding by payment of Rforo or 
fixed rent. And this simple word of tho fifteenth century received, 
when letters revived, the classical designation of cmphijteusis. Thus 
a copyhold estate was called emfihytensis and a copyholor emphy- 
teuta. But as there can be no perpetual laws where the society is not 
stationary, a great statutory reform of the emphyteutic system was 
undertaken in Portugal in 1832. This reform was by its leaders con- 
sidered to be a bulwark against tyranny, while the descendants of 
the old companions of D. Jouo I clung with passionate pride to those 
last remnants of their once mighty feudal power. But, after a series 
of hostilities and trivinl bloodless er.gagements, the reform was 
finally defined and settled by the Civil Code promulgated in August 
1867. 

In Bassein and its dependencies the tenure of land reflected tho 
spirit of the age evolving the feudal character. It was for one or 
more lives, often renewable, its best example being found in the 
creation and tenure of the ancient manor of Alazagon. This village 
had, some time previous to the year 1571, been leased on some 
terminable interest cither for lives or years, to Antonio Pessoa, of 
- whom I have already spoken above, and shall have to speak here- 
after, as a reward for his great services to the king. 

According to Simao Bote! ho an emphyteutical grant was to have 
been restrained by its primitive institution to barren lands, but D. 
Joao de Castro applied it to fruitful lands. The priuiitive institution 
was to the effect that the King was rt-gtirded as the supreme owner of 
the land, and the Viceroy, in Uis ]\lajest)''s name, was allowed to let out 
the land to tenants-iu-chief, as rewards for their services. According 
to this system of land administration in Bombay and tl:e surrounding 
islands, the tenants held the laud on conditions of serving the State 
in n^ar, for which purpose they supported a body of troo])s, besides 
IMtying it certain dues. Some of these tenant:^ let their lands to sub- 

. 28 
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tenants, who held them on nearly the same terms. Thus the whole 
population of the island was, as in feudal Europe, boand together 
by the sytem of land tenure. 

An estate held in emphyteusis in perpetuity, as in the case of Gkrcia 
da Orta, and of the religious orders or churches, was transmisable to 
the heirs and assigns of the grantees. The grantees were, as already 
stated, known as emphyteiUas^ and the grantor as lord or dominu9 
emphyteuaos. Thus it will be seen that this was originally a Roman 
law, according to which the emphyteuta, although not a (foMmii#, had 
nevertheless jns in re, and a true possession within the technical 
meaning of that term as used by the Roman lawyers. He was 
entitled to a real action, and at his dsafch his estate or interest was 
transmitted to his heirs. 

Sumner Maine and others trace the fief of the Middle Ages to the 
emphyteusis of the Romans, such as the fields held by that tenure by 
the ?eteran soldiers of the Roman army on the frontiers of the Empire* 
It led ultimately to feudalism, of which D. Joao de Castro gave us 
the first model in the province of Bassein. Thus the ancient coDstito* 
tion of this island was feudal, and the lord could claim the military 
services of the tenants. Other European nations in India seem, 
in course of time, to have followed D. Joao da Castro's example. 
F, Warden's Report says: — '^The inhabitants of Madras and of 
all the other English, Dutch, French, and Danish Colonies in India 
were (we are informed) bound to furnish military service apon 
emergencies ; hence it appears that the lands all over India were held 
by a feudal tenure," Trana, Geo.Soc, Bombay, Vol. III.» pp. 37-38. 
Elsewhere he writes: — **I consider the imposition of the tax in 171 8» 
to have changed the ancient constitution of the island, and that the 
military services of the tenants were commuted by a quit-rent.'' 
J5»V?., p.24. 

The Manor of the village of Mazagon was leased to Antonio 
Pessoa in 1548 by D. Joao dc Castro, a short while before his deaths 
for the term of the lessee's and his wife's life. Such grants were 
nominally for one or three lives, but the grantees^ if powerful and 
blessed with intelligent and honest heirs of their own, generally 
succeeded in getting the grants renewed. 

Antonio Pessoa died in 1571, after spending nearly 50 years of his 
active life in India. The " Village of Mazagon, which is in the islaod 
oF Ma him, dependency of Ba^aim " was then leased to Lionel de 
Souza, who was married to D. Anna Pessoa, the daughter of Antonio 
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Pessoa. He was allowed to liold the Mazagon estate at the same 
annual rent at which Lionel do Souza's father-in-law, Antonio Pessoa, 
had held it, viz^, 195 pardaos in gold and three taugas in silver at the 
rate of six double pices and oue quarter the silver tanga, paying it 
quarterly in the Bassein Factory. 

This grant bestowed by Letters Patent from the King, D. Sebastiiio, 
and approved by the Viceroy, D. Affonso de Noronha, is dated from 
Lisbon, the 26th of February, 1571 ; bearing the sanction from tho 
Goa Gbvemment of the 18th of January, 1572, and registered at 
Bassein on the l7th of March following. 

Lionel de Souza, whom Gaspar Correa calls by his full name of 
Lionel de Souza de Lima, was in 1530, under the governorship of 
Nunc da Cunha, captain of tho Sea Bastion (baluarte do mar) of the 
Bassein Fort, commanding a company of 30 musqueteers of his own 
choice (homens que ello escolheo). He also served at Din during the 
troublous reign of Bahadur Shah. (Lendas,Yo\. III., pp. 687and 745.) 

The Royal Charter which conferred upon Lionel de Souza the village 
of Mazagon states that having regard *' to the great services that 
the said Lionel d'i Souza had dono to me in the parts of India, where 
these many years he serves me, continuing in my service and as 
Captain of his vessels at his own expense as often as it offers, as well 
in company of my Viceroys and Governors of India, as in any other 
things with which he is charged by tho said my Viceroys and Governors, 
by reason of the great experience that ho has of the country, and the 
length of his service therein ; and I having all regard both to his age 
and the obligation I am under to him for his merits .... it seems 
good to record it is my pleasure in pursuance thereof to confer a 
favoar on the said Lionel de Souza, etc." Thus, through the Viceroy, 
D. Antonio de Noronha, who governed India from September 1571 
to December 1573, the village of Mazagon was granted by the tenure 
of emphyteusis for ever (em fatiota para sempi-c), with remainder 
on his death to his wife, D. Anna Pessoa, as chief tenant. D. Anna 
had two sons, Ruy de Souza and Manuel de Souza. The widow was 
to pay a moiety of the rents and proiits to her and to her two 
sons, and to answer for the quit-rent to the royal officers at Bassein. 
As long as D. Anna Pessoa was alive, the management and the 
payment of the pension, as well as the distribution of half the rent 
of the village to her two sons, were to be under her direction. But 
on her death the village was to remain for over to the said two sons, 
being vosted in tho elder as head or chief tenant. 
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The Letters Patent permitted Lionel de Sonza to reside at Chaul, 
bnt directed that he shouUl repair to Bassein when the King's service 
required his presence tliere. There was also a ** limitation in favour 
of the sons of the elder son and their issue, with a remainder over, 
on the exhaustion of his issue, to tho other son and his issue, and, on 
the failure of heirs descendants of those sons, to the heirs and suc- 
cessors as of the survivor, with remainder to such descendants of 
Lionel de Souza as ho should by will nominate.*' (^See Bombay High 
Court Reports, Vol. IV., p. 84.) All this means, in short, that on 
Ruy de Souza's death, the village of Mazagon was to remain to tho 
youngest son, in case tho eldest had no issue, but if there be a son, 
then he was to have the management. When no ** heirs descendants" 
of thoso two sons were left, it was to remain to the heirs and successors 
of sach as died last, as the real intention was for this estate to remain 
to the heirs and successors of the said Lionel de'Souza, whilst his gene- 
ration continued. But if the said two died before D. Anna Pessoa, it 
was in such a case to be transmitted to the descendants of Lionel de 
Souza, whom he might nominate by his last will and testament, with 
all the appurtenances and sacred grounds. (See Materidlg^ etc., 
Part III., p. 436.) 

The most important clause in the Royal Charter is the follow- 
ing : — **The which village (Mazagon) it shall not be in his power 
to sell, exchange, or to alieuRte without the King's leave, or that of 
the Viceroy,*' nor could it be divided, but should *' go always in one 
sole person." It seems, however, from the subsequent events that, 
although it was not divided at the beginning, and was managed by only 
one person to the day of its extinction, till some time after the cession 
of the island to the British Crown, still parts of the Manor were 
eventually sold, 'changed or alienated, probably with the consent of 
the East India Company, which had in the meanwhile replaced the 
King of Portugal or his Viceroy and Governor-General of India. This 
consent could perhaps be easily obtained as long as Lionel de Sousa's 
successors would comply with the obligations incurred before the 
Captain of Bassein first and the Government of Bombay afterwards. 

The Letters Patent of 1571, relating to the village of Masagon and 
its appurtenances, thereby granted, as a Manor, were registered at Qot 
and at Bassein in the same year, and were produced to, and recognised 
by, the officers of the Crown of Portugal in the years 1680, 1683, 
1500, and 1()32. Lionel de Souza, who at the time of the renewal of 
Antonio Pessoa's grant by the King D. Scbastiao, was a middle aged 
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man, must have lived long after his eldest son, Ruy de Sonzn, succeeded 
him in course of time by the principle of primogeniture. By tlie Letters 
Patent, dated the 3rd of June 1637, when Ruy de Souza was yet alive, 
but too old to manage the estate, the Manor of Mazagon was invested 
in his son, Bernardino de Tavora, by his wife D. Beatriz de Tnvora. 
He was the only son of Ruy de Souza, who had received the grant on the 
death of his father, Lionel de Souza, the last registration being dated the 
29th of July 1632, when the Letters Patent of the village upon the con- 
ditions of emphyteusis (foi aforado em fatiota) and going by chief in- 
vestiture (encabccamento) in Ruy de Souza, were registered at 
Bassein by Pedro Nogueira Coelho. (Selections^ etc., p. 361.) 

Thus in the year 1637, in consequence of Ruy de Souza's advanced 
age and consequent inability to administer the village, the instrument 
of assignment and gift was executed, whereby his son Bernardino de 
Tavora was to hold it in emphyteusis for ever (em fatiota para sempre), 
subject to the said quit-rent payable to the Crown of Portugal, ** which 
village it shall not be lawful to sell, give, exchange, nor in any other 
way to alienate, without my leave or that of my Viceroy or Governor 
of India, Nor yet shall it be in the least divided, but shall go 
always entire in one only person, who shall for himself cultivate, 
and take the uses and fruits it may produce, as his own property, 
in the same manner that Lionel de Souza and Ruy de Souza, his 
(Bernardino de Tavora's) grand -father and father had and possessed 
the same." Selections^ etc.,, pp. 362-363. 

This new patent of the 3rd of June 1637 is granted by the King 
Philip III. of Portugal, and IV of Spain, during the Viceroy alty of 
Pedro da Silva, whose rule began in December 1635 and ended in 
June 1639, on the eve of the revolution, which resulted in the in- 
dependence of Portugal, It was duly registered at Goa and Bassein 
in the same year 1637, 3rd of June and 12th of November respec- 
tively. But the circumstance worth noting here is that, after 
conBrming Bernardino de Tavora in the possession of the village of 
Mazagon, provided he did not deprive the other heirs of the said Rny 
de Sonza in their right, and provided also, as said above, that he did 
not sell, give or exchange the said village in any shape or manner 
whatever without licence, as in the first patent, nor divide it, as it 
was to go entirely under the management of one person only, the 
following note is added to tho copy of the patent : — ** Mdneckji Nav- 
roji's Hill, the Oart Charncy, and Warli are part of this estate. " 
Materials, etc. Part 111., p. 436. 
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This short additional note introduces a new element into the history 
of the Manor of Mazagon. It has already been shown that the foar 
tillages of Parel, Vaddia, Sion and Varli, subject to the ca^ab^ of 
Miihim, were in 1548 granted by D. Joao de Castro to Manuel Serr5o, 
while the village of Bandora, along with that of Khdr, in Sdlsette, 
were leased to Antonio Pessoa. At the time of the cession of the 
island to the British Crown in the year 1665 the Jesuits of Bandera 
were the sole possessors not only of Bandora but also of Parel , 
Vaddla and Sion. 

The most probable surmise is that, after Manuel Serr&o, all these 
four villages were granted to the Jesuits, and that the latter exchanged 
Varli with Antonio Pessoa for Bandora and Khdr. When this exchange 
took place it is difficult to say. According to the Oriente Conqutstado, 
Con. I., Div. I., p. 48, the Society of Jesus was introduced into 
Bassein in 1548. St. Francis Xavier was in that year at BasseiQ 
with the priest Belchior Gon9alves and brother Luis Frees, whom he 
left there, and went then to Cochin. About that time the Vicar-General 
of India, Miguel Yaz, had obtained from the King, D. Jo&o III. 
8,000 pardaos of gold for tlie foundation of a seminary at Bassein, 
which amount had during the reign of Bdhadur Shah been consigned 
to the use of mosques (mesqnitas dos Monros) for the purchase of oil for 
their lighting. Miguel Vaz on his return from Portugal had brought 
with him some Franciscan monks, and appointed them administrators 
of the Bassein seminary; although the intention of the King was that 
the revenues of that seminary should be managed by the Society of 
Jesus. St. Francis Xavier spoke to these Franciscan monks, espe- 
cially to Fr. Antonio do Porto, of the province of the Piedade, their 
superior, and agreed, at the request of the latter, who said that the 
Franciscans were so few that he desired some members of the 
Society both to govern the seminary and to administer its revenues, 
that the work and the subsidy should be equally divided between 
them. The sum of 3,000 pardaos of gold, of 360 reis each, was 
thus divided between the two religious orders, and the Jesuits, 
under the direction of Belchior Gongalves and Luis Froes, took 
charge of the Bassein seminary, while the Franciscans founded 
another at Manapacer (Manandapesvar), 

Tlie church of the Jesuits at Bandora was built in 1570, which 
building was both a parish church and a residence of the Society 
(juntamente Parochia e Residencia fixa da Companhia). Ibid, 0. I,, 
Dlv. II.y p. 10. It was, most probably, about this time that 
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the exchange between the proprietors of Varli and Bandora took 
place. 

The two remaining alienated parts of the Mazagon estate — 
Maneokji Navroji Hill, and the oart {Jiortd) Cliarney require to be 
discussed apart, as they have an interesting history of their own. 

Nowroji Hill, which was lately a hot-bed of the plague, was from 
the beginning part and parcel of the Mazagon estate. On its alien- 
ation, some years after the cession of the island to the British Crown, 
it was assessed in 1749, along with two other portions, also belonging 
formerly to the same estate, thus : — Vezry Hill, in possession of 
Maneckji's family, paid xerafins 32, larim 1 ; Bardeen Batty grounds, 
{vargeas) belonging to Ndnji Ratan, a Farsi, xerafins 30, and res {reis) 
60; and Puckerewall (Pdkhadivada) oarts (Jiortas) and Batty grounds 
beqneatbed the Honourable Company, and the pension of xernfins 
163, larim 1, reis 28 being struck off from the total of 1,304-2-29, 
which sum Alyaro Pires de Tavora, lord of Mazagon, was in the habit 
of paying from 1674, on the establishment of the total yearly payment 
of xerafins 20,000, as stipulated in the compact entered info between 
Gerard Aungier and the Portuguese landlords, who were chosen re- 
presentatives of the people, in an assembly of the inhabitants in- 
terested in the question of land tenures, summoned on the Ist of Nov- 
ember 1672. The Nowroji Hill has since been a mine of wealth to its 
possessor. On the payment of that paltry land-tax he has been literally 
turning stone into gold. For this stone has been used for years in 
paying or macadamizing the roads of the growing city of Bombay, 
yielding it an enormous income. 

When the horta Charney became attached to the Mazagon Manor 
is not known. The only fact recorded about it is that in 1731 the 
"oart Charney situate in Bombay in the district (Pacaria) Derao " 
belonged to the Manor of Mazagon, as the patrimonial estate, along 
with the batty grounds Savantaand Chulgao, situated in the village of 
Mazagon, parish of the Church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, whose 
perpetual and several administrators were the lords of the Manor. 

But in 1758 the Charney garden, continuing to belong to the 
Church of Mazagon, was taxed thus. Onrt Charney, situated at 
Bombay, containing 200 cocoanut trees, bearing fruit, let to the 
Bhand^ris, for Rs. 627, and 9^1 trees producing about 4,000 cocoanuts 
at Rs. 30 per 1,000, for Rs. 120, yielding altogether Rs. 747. 
Maiertah, etc. Part III., pp. 439-440. 

In the year 1707 the celebrated Mazagon Manor, which from 1548 
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to the time of the cession of the island had remained entire and was 
ll )urishing, d Aiii lie 1 down to a mere fraction. Deprived of the village 
oi" Varli, which had heen sold to Antonio da Silva, and held by him 
from 1726, yielding 34 mw.lds of rice, and representing a yearly 
revenue of Ks. 70 J ; deprived of the Vezry Hill in 1749, now in the 
possession of Maneckji or his descendants; of Bardeen Batty fields, in 
that of Niinji Ratan or his succes«or ; of the Puckerewall Gardens 
and rice-fields, bequeathed to the Honourable Company ; and the 
Char garden, once presented to the Church of Nossa Senhora da 
Gloria, but now in the possession of the Honourable Company or 
Government, the Mazagon estate" of Antonio Pessoa and Lionel 
de Souza becan.e reduced to a mere skeleton. Notwithstanding 
this gradual decline, this fragment was in 1767 divided into 
six lots, and, being put up on the usual terms of the Honourable 
Company's farms, was let out as follows : — 1st lot Naugar, includ- 
ing Ghodap Dev, let to F. H. IMoody for Rs. 845 a year; 2nd 
lot Mallavady, including Bhoycalem (Byculla), excepting a mango 
tree, generally known by the name of the Governor's mango tree, 
which was to remain as heretofore for his use, the ground let to 
Andrew llamsay, and one inuda of batty ground to be allowed the 
mhdtdrn for his pay, let to D. N. Rustamji and Dhanji Funja for 
Rs. 410; 3rd lot Cnllowdy (Kolivadi) Surji let to Raghuset Goldsmith 
for Rs. 340 a year ; 4th lot Bandarvadia let to M. Limji and B. R^mset 
for Rs. 500 a year ; 5th lot Maza4;on CuUowdy (Kolivadi) let to R. 
Madset for Rs. GIO a; year ; and Gth lot oart {horta) Charney let to 
Mnngaji Visaji for Rs. 715. Ibid. p. 445. 

But to nturn to the family of tho Tavoras. The saccessor of 
Bernardino de Tavora was Christovao de Souza de Tavora, who, as 
general and perpetual administrator of the Church of Nossa Senhora 
da Gloria, instituted a certain fund **for the said Church and expenses 
of the feast therein." This must have taken place about the middle 
of the 17th century. 

After the cession of the island to tho British Crown the rent (pen- 
sion) yielded by Mazagon to the Crown is said to have been consider* 
ably higher than that derived from any of the other six divisions 
in the island, according to the Deputy Governor, Henry Garey'a return 
of the revenue of the island, made in 1007 to Charles II. The rent 
of Mazagon was then xerafins 9,300, MiUiim 4,797, Parel 2,377, 
Vad^la 1,738, Sion 790, Varli 571, and Bombay G,334. Warden's 
Report, etc., p. 7. It will be seen from the above list that Bombay 
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eomes next to Mazagon in yielding the largest rent (pension) to 
GoTemment. 

On the Ist of November 1672, an assembly was held in the 
Bombay Castle by the Governor and President, Gerard Aungier, 
for a convention or agreement with the inhabitants of Bombay 
regarding their estates, stipulating that <* 20,000 scerafins shall begin 
to be paid on the 9th of February 1G73, in three payments every 
year, and the said Honourable Company shall not demand the 
payment before that time.'* One of the vereadores, or chief represen- 
tatives of the people, was Alvaro PiresdeTavora, described as Lord of 
the Manor of Mazagon. The other members of the assembly were 
Henry Chonnd, John Shanton, John Child, George Wilcox, James 
AdamSy Stephen IJstick, all of the Council, Samuel Walker, Secretary 
to the Council, Antonio Ifretis (?) da Silva, Portuguese Secretary, 
Lais Cassadive (?) de Lima, assistant to the Attorney-General, Father 
Reginald Burgos, Procurator for the Reverend Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, Henry Qarey, Pedro Luis Timon, Procurator, Martim 
AffonSD de Melio, Francisco Preto, Joao Pereira and Antonio de 
Uma. All these persons are said to have been chosen represen- 
tatives of the povo (people) of the isle of Bombay in general. 
Although the above is the number of the names given in the official 
doeoments of the time, it is said that tho convention was signed by 
*'one hundred and twenty of the eminents of the povo on behalf of 
the whole povo of the isle." Sel€ction$, Vol. L, p. xvi. 

Next to Alvaro Pires de Tavora in 1672, we find that in 1727, when 
special enqoiries were mado in connection with a scheme for the 
purchase of Bombay by the Portuguese Government, as we shall see 
further on, tho aldea or village of Mazagon was held by D. 
Senhorinha de Souza c Tavora, then living at Bassein tisforeira or 
tenant. Thus, although, according to Bruce's Annals^ p. 104, the 
Manor appears to have been confiscated during the early troubles, of 
which I shall speak more at length hereafter, it was subsequently 
restored to Alvaro Pires de Tavora and his heirs. 

This seqaestration mast have taken place during that troublous 
period, when all the property of the Jesuits on which the Government 
oonld lay its hands was confiscated. Their lands at Parel, Vaddia 
and Sion were never restored, but property belonging to Portuguese 
families, who were accused of refusing military aid, forfeiting thereby 
the rights to their lands, was given back to its former owners, when 
after enquiry they were proved to have acted in good faith. But the 
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English Government was also accused of haying been hafity in its 
confiscations, these proceedings having been sanctioned by the Court 
of Directors, because, as was candidly acknowledged, they had become 
necessary in order to improve, by every possible means, the revenues 
of the Island. {Anderson* s English in Western India, p. 134). 

The year 1731 was a fatal year for the fortunesof the Manor of 
Mazagon, There is preserved in the Bombay Government Secretariat 
a Warrant of Attorney, executed at Bassein on the 17th of May 1781 
by Martinho da Silveira de Menezes, on behalf of himself and his son, 
Joao Vicente, and also by his wife, D. Mariana de Noronha, to 
Wissia Senoy Tullung (Visvandth Shenvi Telang), a Brdhman in- 
habitant of the town of Bassein, to sell the village of Mazagon and 
its appurtenances for Rs. 21,500, and to execute the neceesary con* 
veyances. 

There is also a copy of a deed of sale, bearing date the 3rd of 
August, 1731, by which W. S. Tullung, with the consent of ihs 
Governor of Bombay, sold* and conveyed the village of Mazagon for 
Bs. 21,500, to Antonio da Silva, inhabitant of Bombay, most pro« 
bably the same person who had bought from D» Senhorinha de Sooza 
e Tavora the aldea or village Varli, and was employed as a clerk in 
tfie Bombay Fort in the service of the Honourable Company, and 
to Antonio de Lemos, inhabitant of Mazagon. The village was sold 
with all its appendages and appurtennnces and services, new and 
ancient, with the two houses of Lordship, one ruined and the other 
standing, and the administration perpetual and general of the Church 
of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, situated in the same village, and of the 
patrimonial state thereof, to the end that they, by themselves and 
by their hoirs and successors, attorneys and executors, may possess, 
enjoy, and dispute the same village, on condition of their paying the 
annual pension of the said church, and performing the feast and paying 
the expenses made therein, according to the form observed and de- 
clared in the testament of Senhor Christovao de Souza de Tavora, a 
former quit- rent tenant of the said village, and administrator of the 
said church, as likewise all other pensions and charges whatsoever of 
the said village, whether they be private or of the Illustrious Company 
(East India Company). 

The title of Martinho da Silveira de Menezes was stated in the deed 
to be ** by the nomination made thereof (the said village) to him bv 

• The rortU{^ucso words arc jmra venda de hoje para todo eempre^ which in 
the Sch ctiuHff arc turned into " para vonda dchoge para toda scmprc." 
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the lady Donna Senhoriiia de Souza (Dona Sonhoriuha), his grand- 
mother, deceased, by reason of its appertaining to him as the eldeert 
and most immediate descendant of Senhor Lionel, ^ho was the 
first quit-rent tenant (Foreiro), and possessor of the said village 
by the gratuitous grant made by his Most Serene Majesty of Portu- 
gal, and afterwards continued by the Most Serene Majesty of 
Great Britain of the estate of the Most Illustrious Company, etc." 
(Seketions, Vol. II., pp. 363-365. Also Bombay Tlvjh Court Ecports, 
Vol. IV., pp. 87-88.) They had already forgotten by this time the 
fonnder of the Manor, Antonio Pessoa. And now there is hardly a 
person in Bombay who remembers or has ever heard the name of 
Martinho Silyeira de Menezes, of his wife Dona Mariana de Noronha, 
or of his son Joao Vicente. 

Jofto Vicente Ferreira da Silveira de Menezes, whose title of M090 
Fidalgo is dated the 10th of April, 1739, was born at Daman. He was 
the son of Martinho da Silveira de Menezes, M090 Fidalgo himself, 
son of Antonio da SiWeira de Menezes, grandson of Joanne Mendes 
de Menezes, and great grandson of Tristao da Silveira dc Menezes. 
Antonio da Silveira de Menezes, father of Martinho, was made Mo 90 
Fidalgo on the 30th of March 1675. He was Captain of Bassein by tho 
royal order (portaria), dated the 22nd of March 1678. He had two 
brothers, FemSo da Silveira de Menezes, whose son was Joanne 
Mendes de Menezes, and Jos^ Luiz da Silveira de Tavora, appointed 
M090 Fidalgo on the Idth of March 1692. The date of Femao's 
Letters Patent is the 30th of March 1675, and that of hrs son's is the 
0th of March 1701. Martinho had a younger brother, Francisco de 
TiYora de Menezes, whose Charter bears the same date, the 6th of 
Hareh 1701. Nohiliarchia Goafia 1862, pp. 9 et seq. 

The Tavoras were an ancient Portuguese family, whose connection 
with India dates from almost the beginning of the 16th century. 
Buy Loaren90 de Tavora came out to India in 1588, and was ap- 
pointed Captain of Bassein in 1539, in succession to Garcia de 8i, its 
first Captain. He was the third son of Alvaro Fires Tavora, Lord of 
Hogadouro. He returned to Portugal in 1540, and was by the King 
J. Sebastiaos nominated Viceroy of India in 1576, He left Lisbon 
with a fleet of four sail on the 7th of March of that year, but a severe 
epidemic raged on board his vessels, killing 1,500 of his men, and he 
himself died of it at Mozambique, where he was buried in the chapel 
of N. S. do Baluarte. His son was Louren^o Pires de Tavora, who 
does not seem to have come out to India. But hie grandson, Buy 
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jostioe/ \i f&ro is to be traced to a Latin origin, it is more 
appropriate to derive it from forum, a public place, wbero public 
a£birs, like the payment of rents or tributes, were transacted. A 
Latin word more appropriate to foro is census, meaning valuation of 
estates or rating of property, and not registry or roll of the citizens, 
jost as foral corresponds to liber censuum or 'book of rates to be 
paid. ' It is in this sense that the Portuguese term pensdo, derived 
directly from the Latin pensio * payment ', Is taken. Cicero's solvere 
pemionem would therefore correspond in Portuguese to pagar o foro 
or to pay the quit-rent. 

From the assumption that /oro vras derived from fdra, and the 
latter from the Latin forts * a door,' the eminent Bombay Judge 
concluded that this derivation plainly indicated that the rent or re- 
▼enne was drawn from the outlying lands alone, and that the whole 
island of Bombay fell under that denomination when under the Per- 
tognese rule, Bombay being then a mere outlying dependency of 
Basiein. And in order to j ustify this far-fetched derivation of the word 
J6ro (lomfira, he confined the quit-rent to the outlying ground, and to 
the island of Bombay, as a mere outlying dependency of Bassein. But 
the fact generally known that /oro was imposed both on the inlying as 
well as on the outlying ground, and that it was not limited to Bombay, 
but was indifferently applied to Bassein, to Salsette and to all other parts 
of that province, ought to have convinced him of the feebleness of his 
hypothesis. The question of aforamento or land tenure and its various 
kinds, with the complete legislation on the subject, will be found in the 
Oabinete Litterario, Vol. IV,, pp. 77, etseq., and on arrendamenio or 
renting and leasing of grounds and its varieties at pp. 189, et seq. 

Another Portuguese word in connection with this subject is/os- 
endeirOf which has been corrupted into /azendar tind fazendari. It 
is derived from fazenda, which means an estate, hnd fazendeiro 'an 
estate holder,' a landlord or proprietor. 

In the same ''Report of Cases decided in the Original Civil Juris- 
diction of the Jligh Court of Bombay " there is the following strange 
description of the word vereador, so often used in the early settle- 
ments of disputes between the inhabitants of Bombay and the British 
Government, "Vereador," the Report says, '^ is one who holds the 
stall or wand of power ; is a member of Council or of the Chamber ; 
a functionary charged with the administration of the police, or the 
repairs of public roads ; a bazaar superintendent ; a magistrate, or a 
public functionary who fixes local tariffs or taxes. " p. 90. 
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Now vereador has nothing to do with the holding of the Staff or 
wand of power. This fanciful derivation is evidently drawn from the 
Portuguese word vara, Latin v/V^o, which means a *rod/ But vereador 
has not the remotest connection with it. Vereador simply corresponds 
to the word procurator, or attorney, and was in olden times equi- 
valent to consul and decurio. He never held the staff of power in 
his hand, but wore a toga or gown, as vereador da Camara or member 
of the Municipal Corporation. What is now called Camara Municipal 
was formerly named Senado da Camara. 

It may now be necessary to advert as briefly as possible to the 
currency of the Portuguese Government in this province. A short 
descriptive account of some of the principal coins current here, both 
during the Mahomedan and the Portuguese periods, as well as dnring 
the British regime, being the most authentic historical documents of 
the times, will be given hereafter in a supplenoent to this work. In 
the meantime, I shall confine myself to the description of what the 
Portuguese chroniclers mention often as damri, a nominal coin, 
which they write demediam and dombd'y. Now this word^ as 
money of account, can be traced to dam, the lineal descendant of the 
dramma of the Kshatrapas and Sildhdras, as I have related above. 

The word dam, having lost in process of time the concrete sense of a 
coin, came to mean simply cash, money in the abstract, or wealth in 
general, and also price. Such is now the meaning of the Mardthi 
^m (ddm), yihich in combination with ^^ {udar) "belly," i.e., D^mo- 
dar, forms one of the epithets of Krishna, that is, bom rich or 
opulent. 

The Gujardtis have the following proverb : — ddmkare ddm, bibikare 
sdlam, which means *' money answereth all things; if you have 
money a woman will love or welcome you," which gives a faithful 
estimate of their character as a money-loving race, and of economic 
corruption, whereof numerous industrial parasites furnish the most 
flagrant examples. But my chief object here is simply to trace the 
word dam or dramma, through its various vicissitudes, to the original 
Greek drachma, which seems to have had such an influence on the 
life, language and habits of the people of Western India, for such 
a lengthy course of centuries. 

Of the British period I need not say much, beyond making a few 
remarks on some of the most salient points. Other and abler hands 
have already undertaken this most important task. The literature of 
Bombay, whether in statistics, stories, or anecdotes» is already coa- 
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siderable in magnitude. The earliest and best compiled of these 
works is the ** English in Western India," Bombay, 1854, by Philip 
Anderson, " One of the Honourable Company's Chaplains in the 
diocese of Bombay, and a Yiee^Prcsident of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society." 

Philip Anderson came out to this country in 1842, and died in 1857, 
being laid to rest on the shores of Colaba. He was scholar and 
gentleman,, his attainments being great, especially in throwing 
light upon the beginning of a rule, ** which from the meanest origin, 
and after numerous death struggles to preserve its very existence, at 
length became so potent that, like an Aaron's rod, it has swallowed 
' every other power with which it has come in contact." (The Bombay 
Quarterly Retieto, Vol. I., p. 150 ; Cf. Ibid., Vol VI., pp. 391, ei seq.) 

It is a pity, however, that so excellent a book should contain some 
inaccuracies. One of the most glaring is the following, relating 
to the travels of F. Pyrard de Laval. Anderson quotes him thus : — 
** The crew, twenty-four in number, having contrived to reach the 
shore near Surat with their money and other property, v^ere well 
treated by the native authorities." p. 5. What Pyrard wrote is this: — 
' ffuris ils eurent temiis de tirer leurs deux bateaux, et de s'embarquer 
dedans environ quatre-vingts quUU estoient, etc." Anderson has written 
Uwenty-fonr' for quatre-vmgts, instead of eighty, thus disturbing the 
order and sense of history, which no author has the right to do, 
besides detracting somewhat from his reputation as a scholar. Else- 
where be identifies the medieeval port of Tanor at Malabar with 
ThAna, p. 6 Ir, and so on. But it is so easy to find fault. 

To return, however, to the social history of Bombay , It is to Portugal 
that England is indebted for the facilities she found here, on her 
taking possession of Bombay, introducing Western methods of life 
and modes of thought, or for planting the famous '* Aaron's rod," 
which has now swallowed nearly the whole of India. 

One of the dominant factors in the rise and development of Bombay, 
in the early days of the British rule, was the bureaucratic element, 
which England found here prepared by the Portuguese mission- 
aries. The latter had, indeed, succeeded in efi^ecting, at least partially, 
the much-talkcd-of modern readjustment of the emotional with the 
intellectual, in the evolution of the race, by bringing the Indians into 
dose contact with Occidental ideas and habits. Thousands of Indian 
families had been converted by the Portuguese to Christianity, and 
hoodreds of them continue still to speak the language, which their 
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ancestors had adopted as their own, throughout the province of 
Bassein, more than three hundred years ago ; although it is now spoken 
in a form that is not only ohsolete, but corrupt, and on the point of 
being rapidly substituted by the English tongue. 

It was from these families that the early British Government drew 
their supplies of clerks, assistants or secretaries. They were the first 
fruits of the instruction and education imparted to them by the 
Portuguese priests, at a time, moreover, when there was hardly a 
Hindu, Moslem or Parsi able to read the Roman characters. And 
they were the early instruments for spreading the influence of the new 
rule among the natives of Western India, or the first helpers in the 
expausion of the British power throughout the country. 

It would, indeed, be ingratitude, which is said to be treason to 
mankind, for a young and prosperous nation to forget that the old 
Portugal was ** the guide of Europe and Christendom into that larger 
world which marks the real difi^erence between the middle ages and 
our own day." (Beazley, p. 125.) And Great Britain appears often 
to have acknowledged that that little kingdom was the founder of the 
commercial civilisation and of the European empire in Asia. Although 
the Portuguese have fallen from thaj)edestal upon which they were 
standing during the 15th and 16th centaries, still they cherish the 
ambition of reviving the glories of the past, and of uniting men of all 
shades of opinion in a common patriotism, by such celebrations as 
those of the 3rd centenary of Camoens in 1880, the 5th of Prince 
Henry, the Navigator, in 1894, and the 4th of Vasco da Gama, in 1898. 
Portugal, on the other hand, while forgetting the petty 
jealousies she may have experienced from time to time from her most 
ancient and faithful ally (a sua mats antiga efiel alliada)^ has always 
clung with enthusiastic esteem and afi^ectionate regard to England^ 
with suoh feelings as are expressed in the following lines by one of 
the most eminent Portuguese poets of the present century. Viscount 
of Almeida Garrett, who spent some years of his eventful life in 
that country :— 

*' Ahi d'entre as vagas 

Surge a princeza altiva das armadas 

Patria da lei, senhora da justi9a 

Sonho da foragida liberdade. 

Salve I Britannia ! Salve, F16r dos mares 

Minha terra hospedeira, eu te saudo I '' 
Thus ends the Portuguese period of Bombay. It is full of stirring 
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incidents, dramatic episodes, and romantic deeds of ruthless realism 
amidst the kaleidoscopic changes of sitnation. Ahove all these over- 
crowding events, however, there stand aloof from the vulgar gaze three 
grand ideals, dominating the whole Portuguese epopee, represented by 
three names, consecrated by the national conscience, and by the 
genius of History. These names are Yasco da Gama, Aifonso de 
Albnquerque, and St, Francis Xavier. The first represents the spirit 
of geographical exploration; the second that of conquest, and of 
the European colonisation of India ; and the third that of the 
propagation of Christianity throughout the East. 

Since Alexander's invasion, and the memorable reign of Eukratides, 
who extended the Bactrian sway from the remote regions of Northern 
Tansoxiana to the coast of Kambay, this was the first attempt ever 
made to realize on Indian soil the scheme of empire and religion, when 
^Those Kings sallied forth to propagate the Faith, the Empire ' — 
** Daqnelles Reis, que foram dilatando 
A F6, o imperio." Lustadas, C. I. e. 2. 

The association between geographical research and spiritual zeal 
u said to have almost always been close ; and it was preeminently so 
among the Portuguese, who in their wars against the Saracens had 
already been trained for colonial expansion. 

But short as it was, — the irony of fate, so often remarked in 
achievements of this kind, would not suffer it to be otherwise, — this 
aingolar era of expansion stamped the peculiar impress of its 
characteir not only upon that epoch, but also upon the succeeding 
ages* And it will have it handed down to our posterity, until the 
day when this modern Jerusalem shall have, perhaps, brought forth 
a Jeremiah of its own to bewail the solitariness of ** the city once full 
of people and great among the nations, now become as a widow." 

Bombay, under the Portuguese, was like a canvas of variegated 
tints, the sombre hues of the chiaroscuro recalling the familiar saying 
of Boiste — ^*lLe8 tableaux de rhisioire inspirent la resignation : 
quand lee hommes furent-tla moina malheureuxV Resignation is, 
indeed, a supreme virtue, and a sovereign remedy for the evils of that 
cosmic process of discipline or stage of trial, called life. But there is 
historic fatalism, as Ooethe said, attached to all foreign rule, against 
which even resignation is powerless. And the Portuguese rule, even if 
endowed with the best organisation and with historical continuity, could 
not have evaded its liability to the operations of that inexorable law. 

Thii brief rule, however, amidst all their efforts to find a solution 
80 
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for the new problems of Indian existence now assailing it on every 
side, had its own benefit, albeit apparently ephemeral in its issues ; 
because its ideals varied often, and caprice interfered with the realisa- 
tion of a sleady policy. What was at one time considered to be 
successful became sadly disastrous at another, as a consequence of that 
mental and moral anarchy, which Auguste Comte regards as the 
appanage of the stage of civilisation, springing up on the decline of 
the mediaeval phase of human progress. It was a period of 
restlessness, of revival, and of regeneration, one of the results of that 
restlessness being the disorder in the financial management of the 
Portuguese colonial empire, leading up to bankruptcy. For it is an old 
axiom, that without good finance it is impossible to get good policy. 

The Portuguese financial situation, unlike that of another colonial 
power which Maltebrun considered to be involved in ** incalculable 
mysteries,*' was, from the first, too plainly in a chaotic state, owing 
to the State monopolies, and the plundering speculations of some of 
its Governors and Captains. 

A striking instance of this mental anarchy and chaotic state of 
administration may be found in the manner in which the very 
seat of Government was frequently removed from one place to another, 
resulting at the cud in the ruin of all. Finding that the old city of 
Goa was declining rapidly from the ravages of a pestilence, as well as 
from the irruption of the Mardthas, the Portuguese sought to build 
hastily, about the middle of the 17th century, another city at Mormugio. 
No sooner were the foundations laid and some walls erected, about 
600,000 xerafins being lavishly spent on them, — a large sum in those 
days, — than it was given up, and an attempt made to rebuild the old 
city of Goa at the cost of 8 00, 000 xerafins more, mostly borrowed from 
the village communities. This system of reconstruction was never 
carried out, the result being that both the sums were lost, and the loans 
never repaid. Partly through ignorance and neglect, and partly through 
malice and vandalism, the two cities are now a heap of ruins. In the 
meantime, the scat of the viccroyalty had been changing by degrees. 
First, the Count of Villa Verde, about the end of the 17th century, 
shifted his residonoc from Goa to Panelim. His successor, the Count 
of the Ei^a, finding that place to be unhealthy, moved on about the 
middle of the last cenf ury to Pangim. Now the habitual residence 
of the Governor is at the (^abo, which juta out into the sea. It 
seems that the time is fast coming for the glorious quinas to sail 
back to the banks of the Tagui. 
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Thus the vessel of the State finally stranded, the only salvage 
from this mournful wreck being the renown and glory of a few high- 
minded personages, whose official duties had brought them into close 
contact with the lovely region of Bombay. To recount all their 
good deeds, however, performed in this country, not quitting this stage 
until their tasks, large in outline and minute in detail, were fully 
accomplished, would transcend the limits of this work. 

Bombay owes its fame, before its cession to the British Crown, 
to the beneficent action of these men. It derived its lustre and 
prosperity from the practical embodiment of the great Affonso de 
Albuquerque's maxim, which, like the Napoleonic La carrihe ouverte 
aux talents, was expressed in a formula of his own : "The best place 
for the best man," in the bureaucratic reform, which was inaugurated 
during the early part of the Portuguese regime by Simao Botelho 
and others in the Province of Bassein, with the loyal support of 
almost all of his contemporaries. 

Not only Simao Botelho, but also Garcia da Orta, Heitor da 
Silveira, 'Hhe Portuguese Hector," as Camoens calls him (Canto I., e. 
60), noble soul, soldier, and poet like himself, and many others 
displayed in their work the salutary influence of the epoch, which 
appears to have contrived to combine the moment and the medium, in 
order to engender those great minds, who were in reality the genuine 
products of their age. Their greatness was grounded on the Huratian 
doctrine of heredity — Fortes creantur fortihus et honis. For they 
were trained in the traditions by which national greatness is generally 
founded and developed. And if they had enemies — the supremacy 
of genius and virtue has ever been an unpardonable crime in the 
eyes of mediocrity — they did not mind them ; nor did they much 
care for the applause of the world. We do not know the initial 
stage of many of these heroes* As with great rivers, so often with 
great men ; the middle and close of their course are dignified and 
distinguished, but the primary source and early progress of the 
stream are difficult to ascertain and to trace. 

Then there were others, whose births were conspicuous, as striking 
were the last scenes of their lives. They met death with joyful 
serenity ; because to them death was but a pause between two phases 
of existence. And they were the real aristocrats, such as those who 
always guide the destinies of a nation, and the civilisation of the 
world. •* La civilisation,** truly remarks Renan, in a letter to his 
friend Berthelot, **a ete de tout temps une ojuvre aristocratiiju", 
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maintenue par un petit nombre; V dme d*une nation est chose 
aristocratique aussi : cette dme doit etre guidee par un certain nombre 
de pasteurs officieUyJormant la continuite de la nation/* 

D. Joao de Castro was one of these aristocratic souls. He more than 
any other contributed to the adyancement and progress of civilisatioQ 
in the Bombay group of islands, whose colonization by Europeans he 
assiduously strove to promote, although his scheme was a chimera, a 
physiological blunder perhaps, whose grievous effects he did not live 
long enough to witness. Zealous in the propagation of the Gospel^ he 
was the first to perceive the need of good behaviour amongst his own 
countrymen. In a letter addressed to the King, D. Joao III., on the 
16tli of December 1546, he wrote thus : — **me affirmo que sdo mats 
almas perdidas dos Portuguezes que veem d India, do que se salvam 
dos Gentios que as Pregadores Religiosos convert em a nossa Santa Fe " 
Arch, Pit. July 1858, p. 17, "I assert that more souls of the 
Portuguese who come to India are lost, than those saved of the 
Gentiles whom the Religious Preachers convert to our Holy Faith.'* 

On his deathbed,, D. Joao de Gastro received royal despatches 
conferring upon him the title of Viceroy, and re-appointment for 
another term of three years. Hearing the people's remarks and shouts 
of applause from his chamber, he turned to his confessor, Fr, Francis 
Xavier and said :— " How deceitful is this world which offereth three 
years of honour to one who hath but a few moments of life." 

It is such men, after all, who build up the history of nations. 
Conduct alone which, as Matthew Arnold says, is the fount of life, 
ends charm and fascination to the annals of mankind. All the other 
le vents, as Taine remarks, may be summed up in three pages, and 
these again reduced to three lines. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to dwell any further on the Portngnese 
period of Bombay, beyond remarking that it contains splendid lessons 
of success &nd of failure, of achievement and of disappointment. 
It furnishes examples of patient endurance wresting victory from 
apparent defeat, and of recklessness changing into defeat apparent 
victory. 

It is often said by unfriendly critics, that the influence of a small 
country like Portugal could not pretend to have a lasting effect in 
India. But size is an insignificant element in rating a country's posi- 
tion, as witness Sparta, Carthage, and Genoa ; from little Pbaenicia 
came forth most skilful mariners ; from Athens, Rome, Florence and 
Venice, all of them small in their origin, were derived the highest 
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culture and the noblest accomplishments. Portugal, although 
small in size, and possessing very slender means, still sent forth sailors 
and missionaries, replete with ideality and enthusiasm, who revolu- 
tionixed the course of history. The celebrated Spanish historian, 
Marianna, had therefore every reason to say : — Regnum Lusitanice 
magnitudine rerum gestarum cum primis nohile. Their decline coin- 
cides, as in the case of all ancient nations, with the deterioration of 
character and of conduct. Aristotle truly remarks in his Ethics: — 
" It is not wealth but character that lasts." Without it all abilities 
are useless. The statue, however deftly carved, will not be a success 
if the marble have serious defects. 

If space allowed it, a brief and fascinating sketch might be drawn 
here of this process of national deterioration, through the varying 
phases of apparent expansion and eventual shrinkage. Prior to the 
annexation of Portugal by Spain, its citizens had begun to evolve 
the instinct of imperialism. There were in those days Portuguese 
jingoes, who declared that the sun never set over their empire, 
extending from Brazil in America, through Africa, India and the 
Moluccas, to Macao in China. But this phase of Greater Portugal 
did not last long. It was followed by the spirit of individualism, 
^hich soon crushed out all patriotism. The latter, as a rule, shows 
itself only in small communities, similar to those of ancient Sparta 
or Rome in early days, when they had to contend continuously with 
their rivals in the neighbourhood. But when the heterogeneous 
aggregates constituting the Lusitanian empire began to reveal the 
signs of repulsion, like another India or China, the Portuguese 
citizen began to think only of his private interests and of his family, 
to the exclusion of any sense of national or patriotic obligations, 
until the kingdom of Portugal became, in the words ot Napier, 
** virtually an unguarded province of England." 

The whole course of the history of the Portuguese period of Bom* 
bay confirms the Aristotelian maxim. The merchant princes of the 
time, such as Ruy Gonial vcs de Caminha, nicknamed the Count of 
Galalao, the millionaire banker Coje XamaQudim (Khewajeh Shams- 
nd-din) and many others, who are now entirely divested of the false 
glare which wealth once imparted or popular imagination threw around 
them, possess no attraction for history ; for it is history alone that has 
the power to save men's memories from oblivion. But the names of 
the honest and loyal Nuno da Cunhayof D. Joao de Castro, irritable in 
temper but good of heart, of Garcia da Orta, the learned and wise 
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physician, and of raany such picturesque and attractive personalities, 
"who had for trade and its pliant morality the poet's sneer — 

''Honour sinks where commerce long prevails/' 
and who looked, as Plato taught, at all earthly things as if they were 
viewing them from above, are, on the contrary, crowned with a halo 
of perennial majesty and imperishable fame. 

Far from discouraging the legitimate operations of financey trade, 
or industry, they rather animated them all, especially agricultare, 
which they considered to be the corner-stone of the whole social fabric. 
What they detested was the organised hypocrisy, the systematic 
overreaching, and that commercial sordidness which was practised 
with impunity by both Europeans and Indians, at the very dawn of 
Indo-European mercantile relations between the East and West, by 
the newly discovered maritime route round the Cape of Good Hope. 

And besides these eminent laymen, there were others, to whom there 
was no perfection without sacrifice ; for they knew that the way to 
perfection lies through that of suffering. They acted, as if one were 
better in taking the strait and difficult path than in follo^ring the 
easy and wide road. Their aspirations towards perfection were bonnd- 
less, because they believed with St. Bernard : — Nemo perfecttu est 
qui perfectior esse non appetet. They never ceased to tell their 
contemporaries that ** a prosperous iniquity is the most unprofitable 
condition in the world/* and that the cradle and the grave are not 
the only boundaries of man's existence. They owned all sympathies 
and outraged none. To them to live was as if to love and live were 
one. With them goodness was civilisation, and humility heroism. 
Their names were — St. Francis Xavier, Fr. Antonio do Porto, 
Fr. Diogo Bermudes, Gaspar Barzeo, Belchior Nunes, Gon^lo 
Rodrigues, and a host of others, who gave the best of their lives to the 
Christian missions in and about Bombay. These men were trained 
in the school of self-sacrifice ; like Leopardi, thoy derived sweetnesa 
from sufferiDg, from even a shipwreck in a good cause : — 
' E nanfragar m' b dolcc in qaesto mare.* 

They have now been dead for years ; but the inflneDce of their example 
is not less potent because indefinable; the subtle spirit of their work, 
not less efficacious because less patent, inspires still many of us, of 
the present generation, although one does not feel it, as one does not 
feel the air one breathes. Several of the institutions still standing in 
and around Bombay, raised from the year 1534 to the present, are 
their own creation. It is said that few institutions live long after 
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the hands that raised them have disappeared ; but when institutions 
arise from pure iutentions and good manners, and these have their 
foundation on belief, such as was fostered with so much care and 
enthusiasm by the early Portuguese missionaries in Bombay and the 
surrounding islands, there is every reason to hope for their permanence 
and perpetuity. 

But it is time to close the Portuguese period of Bombay; it has 
long faded away. Let us now hasten to treat of the British period, 
which has reached its full stage of effloresence, " palpitating," as the 
French say, "with the interest of actuality." 

CHAPTER V. 

The Early British Period. 

The British period commences with the treaty of marriage, dated 
the 23rd of June 1G61, between the King of Great Britain, Charles 
II., and the Infanta of Portugal, D. Cathariua, ratified on the 28th of 
August 16t>l by D. Luisa, Queen Regent, on behalf of her son, the 
King of Portugal, D. Affonso VI. This treaty consists of twenty 
articles, besides the secret article, all of which have already been 
published both in Portuguese and in English. 

The marriage took place on the 31st of May 1662.* It was, 
doubtless, a matrimonial contract, but mainly a diplomatic measure 
tending towards cementing the old alliance between England and 
Portugal, which had once existed under the Kings of the house of 
AviE. By the treaty of Windsor of the year 1386, England and 
Portugal were declared to be ** united henceforth in the closest bond 
of friendship and alliance." King Joao I of Portugal, whom King 
Henry IV of England had created a Knight of the Garter, the first 
instance of a sovereign receiving that order, " Saint George " 
becoming the battle-cry of both the kingdoms, married Philippa, the 
daughter of John of Gaunt and grand-daughter of Edward III. This 
marriage was blessed with five illustrious sons, who greatly contributed 

* This marriage was oommemorated in verse by a Oambridge poet in Latin, 
Greek and Italian. The Latin epigraph ran thus: — Epithalamia Cantahrigx- 
mitia in nuptias auBpicatiasimas Serenissimi Regis Oaroli II, Britanndarum JUo- 
narcha et HlustrissinKv Principis CatharincB PotentissimcB Regis Lusitania: tor- 
orii uniecB, 1662. 

In Agnes Strickland's Lives of the Queens of England^ Lond. 1857, vol. V, pp. 
178— .703 is the biography of the Princess Catharina with her portrait. 
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to the expansion of the Portuguese power beyond the seas. This 
new alliance, however, according to the indignant language of some 
of the Continental contemporary sovereigns, statesmen and national 
historians, was stigmatised as almost forcing Portugal to become 
a province of England. 

The widow of D. Joao IV., D. Luisa do Guzman, daughter of 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, was Regent during the minority of 
her son. A woman of great ability, she retired at the end of her 
regency to a cloister, and died there in 1666, D, Affonso was 
declared to be of age on the 21st of June 1662. 

The principal and most recent Portuguese works relating to this 
treaty and subsequent affairs in connection with it between the 
Portuguese and British in India are the following: — 

Supplemento & Collecgao dos Tratados, ConvengCes, etc., by 
Julio Firmino Judice Biker, Vol. IX., pp. 179-269 ; also Vol. X., pp. 
290, et seq, 

Additamento & Memoria sobre as Possessors Portuguezas na Asia, 
etc., de G. de M. Teixeira Pinto, by J, H. da Cunha Rivara, pp. 174, 
et 8eq. 

Archive da Relagao de Goa, by J. L Abranches Garcia, Part II., 
pp. 630-536. 

The chief English works on the same subject are *' Selections from 
the Letters, etc.," edited by George W. Forrest, Vol. II., pp. 367, ei 
seq, 

*' Materials towards a Statistical Account, etc.," edited by J. M. 
Campbell, Part I., pp. 1, et seq* 

Some references to the treaty are found in Warden's, " Reportf 
etc,,^^ in the Transactions of the Qeographical Society of Bombay^ 
Vol. III., pp. 65, et seq. And a few extracts from the same are given 
in ** Memoir on the Savant Waree State," by W. Courtney and 
J. W. Auld, pp. 347, et seq. 

•* Report on the Portuguese Records," to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, etc., by F. C. Danvers, pp. 64, et seq,, and 
** The Portuguese in India, ** by the same writer, Vol. II., pp. 331, 
et seq. 

Although all the clauses of the treaty were maturely weighed 
and carefully discussed by men of the intellect and wisdom of the 
Earl of Clarendon, Earl of Southampton, Duke of Albemarle, 
Earl of Manchester and others on the one side, and D. Francisco 
de Mello, Conde da PontOi Ambassador Extraordinary for the King 
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of Portugal on the other, this treaty soon became a bone of con- 
tention between the Portnguese and the English nations. 

By the treaty the Crown of Portugal ceded and granted to the 
Crown of England the island and harbour of Bombay in full 
sovereignty. And by the secret article of the treaty the King of Great 
Britain bound himself to exert his whole strength and power in 
order to establish a solid and lasting peace between the Most Serene 
King of Portugal and the States General of the United Netherlands, 
and if the States General refused to make peace, Charles II. bound 
himself ** to defend and protect the possessions of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies," and to obtain restitution to the Crown of 
Portugal of such Portuguese Settlements iu the East Indies as the 
Dutch might, subsequent to the treaty, obtain possession. 

But the secret article soon became, within one year after the 
signing of the treaty, a subject of contestation, mutual animosity and 
discord, as we shall see further on. It was tried to be enforced by 
the one contracting party and evaded by the other ; the cause being 
apparently the diflferenco in the interpretation of the original text, 
which was in Latin. 

Thesecond point in dispute was the article eleven, which ran thus : — 
'•The King of Portugal with the assent and advice of his Council gives, 
transfers, and by these presents grants and confirms unto the King of 
Great Britain, his heirs and successors for ever, the Port and Island 
of Bombay in the East Indies with all its rights, profits, territories 
and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging, and together 
with all income and revenue, as also the direct and absolute Dominion 
and Sovereignty of the said Port and Island of Bombay, and premises, 
with all their royalties, freely, fully, entirely and absolutely," as part 
of the dowry of the Infanta, the inventory of whose possessions at the 
timeof her marriage is still preserved in the Torre do Tomho at Lisbon. 
Bat unhappily the negotiators both in Portugal and in England seem 
to have been absolutely ignorant of the true geographical position 
and boundaries of Bombay. Lord Clarendon wrote thus : — " And 
lor ever annex to the Crown of England the island of Bombay, with 
the towns and castles therein, which are within a very littlo distance 
from Brazil.'' « Clayton's Personal Memoirs,*' Vol. II., p. 189. 
Cf. my Memoir "On the Marriage of the Infanta D. Catharina," 
etc,, in the Journal of the Bomlay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society^ Vol. LXVII., pp. 137, et seq. Now according to Lord 
Clarendon, Bombay was not only within a very little distance from 
81 
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Brazil, bufc had ** towns and castles therein/' which were evidently 
towns and castles in the air. 

The King of Portugal thus presented, granted and confirmed noto 
the King of Great Britain the Port and Island of Bombay, with 
territories, appurtenances, and premises, when Bombay had hardly 
any premises beyond a few Tillages in the island, and it was itself 
an appurtenance of Ms him, as we have seen above, and the latter a 
cacabe or principal part of a district, subject to the provinoe of 
Bassein. But even in this circumscribed condition it was once been 
coveted, as we observed before, by the Dutch and the English in 
1526. Again in 1640, according to Bruce's Annals (Vol. I., p. 336), 
it was mentioned as the best place on the Western India Coast for 
a Station of the East India Company. And then the Surat Council, 
in 1659, two years before the treaty of marriage was signed, had 
recommended to the Directors of the East India Company that 
an application should be made to the King of Portugal to 
cede them some place on the West Coast, Danda-Rdjapuri, Bombay 
or Versova {Ibid,, p. 548), Thus they knew well that Bombay 
was quite a different place from Versova, and therefore did not 
include Salsette, 

In spite of this, it was argued that Salsette was a dependency of 
Bombay, long after the treaty had been signed, and the marriage duly 
celebrated, and the island ceded to the English, situated *' in that 
beautiful river of Bombay,*' naquelle fermoso rio de Bomhaim, as 
Padre Braz Dias of Chaul described it to the Viceroy, D. Luiz de 
Athayde, in 1570, when a coalition of the native potentates waa 
threatening the whole of the Portuguese Settlements in India. 
{Decadasde Diogo do Couto, VIII., Chap. XXXVII., p. 397 of the 
edition of 1777. 

To gain possession of Bombay, Charles II. despatched in March 1662 
a fleet of five men of war, under the command of James Ley, third 
Earl of Marlborough. There were on board the fleet five hundred 
troops, commanded by Sir Abraham Shipmao, who was appointed to 
be General on shore. And Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy 
of the King of Portugal, who was commissioned to deliver the island 
and its dependencies, whatever they were, to the King of England, 
accompanied the Earl of Marlborough on his voyage to Bombay. 
Antonio de Mello de Castro left the Tagus on the 19th of April, 
having been appointed Governor and Captain-General of India on 
the 11th of April 1662. 
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Tbe English fleet arrived at Bombay on the 18th of Sep tem- 
Ver, 1662, according to some, and on the 29th of September, 
according to others. The Earl of Marlborough then demanded the 
cession of the island and its dependencies, conformably to the treaty 
between the King of England and the Crown of Portugal. The 
English Admiral demanded not only the island and harbour of 
Bombay, but also the island of Salsette, believing it to be included 
in the dependencies of Bombay. 

The Portuguese Governor of Bombay or the Captain of Bassein 
refused the delivery, and the Viceroy Antonio de Mello de Castro 
refrained from interposing his authority until he should proceed to 
Goa and receive instructions from the Portuguese Government there* 
So he left Bombay and, arriving at Goa on the 12th of December 
1662, took possession of the Government in the chief cbapel of 
the church of the Reis Magos on the 14th. The title of Viceroy 
was not conferred on him until one year later. 

In the meanwhile the Earl of Marlborough is said to have thought 
better and to have demanded the cession of the island of Bombay alone, 
without any appurtenances, as within the terms of the treaty; but 
the Portuguese Governor replied that he would do so on the arrival 
of Sir Abraham Shipman, the commander of the troops, who had 
been somehow left behind. Sir A. Shipman reached Bombay at last 
a month later, and produced his credentials, requesting the Govenior 
to yield the island, but the latter objected to the form of the 
Letters Patent of the King, which were somewhat different from the 
copy be had bronght with him from Lisbon. He, however, offered 
to retain the island for the King of England till he should receive 
orders from Portugal and England, empowering him to make the 
cession. The Admiral and the Commander now applied to Sir George 
Oxenden for permission to land the troops at Surat, but the Presi- 
dent represented that such an application would give offence to the 
Mogbal Governor, who, if the attempt should ever be made, might 
probably seize the Company's investments and expel the servants from 
that Fort. The Earl of Marlborough then returned to England with 
the fleet. He was killed in the great sea-fight with the Dutch in 
1665* It is also said that he was anxious to leave the troops at 
ICanritius; but it was eventually arranged to land them at the 
unoccupied island of Angediva, 12 leagues to the south of Goa, 
where in the eighteen following months 300 men died. See my 
HUioricdL and Archceological Sketch of the Island of Angediva in 
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the Journal of the B. B. of the Boyal Asiatic Society^ Vol. XI., 
pp. 288, et seq. 

In pursuance of this treaty, the King of Portugal had already issued, 
on the 9th of Apri 1662, the following orders to Antonio de Mello de 
Castro, two days hefore the issue of the alvard of his nomination as 
Governor of India, which ran thus : — " I, King, send you greeting. By 
the article of the contract which has heen agreed on with the King of 
England, my good brother and cousin, concerning the dowry portion 
of the Queen, his wife, my most beloved and esteemed sister, which 
you will receive with this letter, you will understand why and how 
the port and country of Bombay relates to him, and the obligation 
I am under for directing the same to be delivered to him. Imme- 
diately as you arrive at the States of India you will ask for the 
credentials from the King by which you will know the person to 
whom the possession should be given and the delivery made. Yon will 
accordingly cause the same to be made in the manner and form of that 
capitulation, observing the same yourself and causing the whole and 
every part thereof to be duly observed, and direct that the whole may be 
committed to writing very clearly and distinctly so as at all time to 
appear the whole that may pass in this affair. You will further send 
the same to me by different conveyances in order to settle and adjust 
the acquittance of the dowry promised to the King, and by the other 
articles of that treaty it will be present to you, the Union we celebra- 
ted, and the obligation the King has to afford me succour in all my 
urgencies and necessity I may have. In any necessity you may find 
it convenient to apply to the English you will do so, and at the same 
time you will assist them in the same way. King. Written at Lisbon, 
the 9th of April 1GG2," Archivo da Bclacao, etc., Part II, p. 631, 
Also Materials^ ut supra, pp. 9-10. 

Thus Antonio de Mello de Castro was both a Royal Commissioner 
for the delivery of the port and island of Bombay, and Viceroy of 
Portuguese India. In his former capacity he was ordered by his 
King **to ask for the credentials from the King (of England) by 
which you will understand the person to whom the possession should 
be given and the delivery made " and in the latter he had to consult 
the interests of his own Government. 

The consequence of this double incumbency was that the Viceroy 
refused to surrender the island. In justification of this refusal to 
obey his Majesty's commands, he wrote to the King on the 28th of 
December 1662 a long letter, which I append below in full, aa only 
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A few extracts from it have hitherto heen pahlished. A copy of the 
original is preserved in the archives of the Goa Secretariat. Livro 
das Mon^eSf No. 28, fol. 457. See Rivara's Additamento, ut 
supra, pp. 174, et seq. 

**Sirc. — It is more on account of the duty of the post than from 
any need that I inform your Majesty of my sufferings in this 
voyage with the English, who will themselves make them known. 
For there were many who reproved the excesses of Captain Richard 
Minors, in whose company I came to this State. And General 
Marlborough continued them with greater harshness even in the 
Port of Bombay. 

••From the report sent with this letter your Majesty will be able to 
learn that not a day was passed without molestation, and I was some- 
times warned that they wanted to kill all the Portuguese. Their 
senseless provocations might have well led us to use arms in revenge ; 
but I contented myself with keeping them ready for defence. With 
more attention to your Majesty's service than to my life, I bore the 
risk and slights, expecting to send to your Majesty my complaints. I 
hope the world will see that my patience has not injured my reputa- 
tion, but on the contrary has increased it for being in the service of 
your Majesty, who knows to greatly appreciate it, as all my sufferings 
tend to your Majesty's service. 

*' It did not appear convenient to hand over the island of Bombay, 
as the British refused me assistance every time I asked for it, and 
Marlborough went so far as to undeceive me not only by words, stat- 
ing that the capitulations were formal (inodo geral) and involved no 
obligation, but also by actions, handing over wickedly to the Moors 
of Anjuanne 42 of your Majesty's vassals, among whom there were 
27 Christians, whom I had with me in the vessel. They did this in 
so barbarous a manner and such indecency, that they took from my 
arms a little child, which I had sheltered with the mother in my 
cabin, because three days before I had stood its god-father at the 
baptism. 

^ *' The reason for not surrendering the island was the same order 
which I had received from your Majesty, and which I must obey; and 
as neither I nor the councillors understand it, it is necessary to report 
the very words written by your Majesty on this matter, reminding 
that in case of doubt it was my duty to seek the sense most convenient 
for your service. The letter says :— *' As soon as you arrive at the 
State of India you shall demand the King's warrant, and thereby 
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you will know the person to whom the possession should be given 
and the delivery made. 

'* Abraham Shipman gaye me, instead of the warrant, which I asked 
for, a sealed letter written in Latin, and Letters Patent in English. 
The letter had defects, as mentioned in the statement I ordered to be 
written, and the Letters Patent had not the signature of the King of 
England. I doubted the validity of the one and the other, as all the 
Letters Patent I have ever seen had the Royal signature ; and there 
could be no more reason for the omission in this case than in my letter 
which was signed. Is it the practice in England for the King to sign 
or not ? If it is, how is it that the Letters Patent were not signed ; 
if it is not, how was then the letter signed ? Besides, I thought that 
there was a difference between the warrant and the missive letter* 
The letter is for one to whom it is addressed, the warrant is for the 
public. If Royal persons do not write warrants as we do, they write 
instead Letters Patent, which are public and not private or missive 
letters. If I doubted, Sire, the letter which they call a warrant, how 
could I hand them over the place, as the conditions under which 
your Majesty's instructions were given were wanting 7 

**The same letter from your Majesty to me says that joa 
will know the person to whom the possession should he given 
and the delivery made. You will accordingly cause the same to be 
made in the manner and form of that capitulation, observing the 
same yourself and causing the whole and every part thereof to be 
duly observed, 

"The secret chapter which your Majesty gent me says, that the 
King of England agrees to arrange peace between your Majesty and the 
Dutch on honourable, advantageous, and safe terms for your Majesty, 
and, in the event of the Dutch not agreeing to the terms, he will send 
such a fleet as will defend and protect the Portuguese possessions in 
India, and that his fleet shall be sent at the same time as the in- 
structions for the handing over of Bombay are given. 

** If your Majesty orders me to hand over Bombay, in accordance 
with the terms of the capitulations, it follows that I cannot hand it over 
in another form. The terms of the capitulations require that the King 
of England shall first arrange the treaty of peace ; that the Dutch 
should first either agree to the terms or not and continue the war, 
and that a sufficient fleet should be sent to help us in the latter case. 
Allow me, your Majesty, to copy here the same words from the Latin, 
which are more powerf u^ than in Portuguese. Qui, ai hujusmodi 
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§onditione8 concedere recusaverintj tunc dictua Magnae Britaniae Rex, 
cum classem auam ad capiendam possessionem portus, et Insulae 
Bombaym miserit, tales^ ac tantas copias simul viittet, tnstructas 4am 
viribiu, quam mandatisy ut possint defenders, ac protegere omnes 
Lnntanarum possessiones in Indiis Orientatibus, So that the King of 
England cannot take possession of Bombay, until after the treaty of 
peace is made or refused, and (tunc) then, which is the word exclusive 
of any other time, if peace is not made he shall take possession, and 
at the same time send the said fleet with the power and orders to 
defend us. If your Majesty orders me to surrender in the mode and 
form of these capitulations, and in no other manner, as said above, 
when the treaty of peace is neither accepted nor refused, and no 
fleet has arrived, except three ships, without neither force nor orders 
to help us, how can I account to your Majesty for delivering the 
island of Bombay ? 

** Moreover, I see the best port your Majesty possesses in India, 
with which that of Lisbon is not to be compared, treated as of little 
yalue by the Portuguese themselves. I see in the Island of 
Bombay so many Christian souls which some day will be forced to 
change their religion by the English. How will tliey allow Catholics to 
reside in their territories when they hand over Catholics in the island 
of Anjnanne to the Moors ? I considered also that your Majesty has 
no other place to receive and shelter your Majesty's ships and the 
galleons of your fleet when that bar is closed. The English once there, 
and the island fortified, your Majesty will lose all to the north, as they 
will take away all your Majesty's trade. They bring the same articles 
as we do, and of better quality ; they will compel all vessels to be put 
into that harbour, and lay duties, as we did formerly ; we shall have 
to receive from them what Europe sought from us ; even the pro- 
yieions of our lands, which supply all our fortresses, we shall have to 
buy from them ; because giving one or two xerafins more for each 
mura of rice, they will gather all and sell afterwards for its weight in 
gold. Do not believe your Majesty that it will be possible to prevent 
it, for no diligence will be enough, and that was the manner in which 
the Moghals have destroyed those lauds, through which cause many 
persons have died from famine. It is yet possible to prevent them 
from taking away the provisions, for which I have left in those parts 
necessary instructions. But it is impossible in Bombay, because it 
is separated from Sdlsette by only a cannon shot, and it would have to 
spend more in keeping watch than it would yield in revenue. Lastly, 
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the criminals will find a shelter there, and, if with the neighbourhood 
of the Moors they commit so many crimes, how daring will they bo 
with that security ? 

" The English are at peace with us now, but what would it 
be in case of war? How can those islands which are the 
granaries of India, once wedged in between the British and the 
Mogores (Moghals) be defended? Who can prevent the natiyes 
from passing over ; what drugs and merchandise will traders go to 
Goa in search of ? 

"I have shown how I have obeyed your Majesty's orders by 
preserving the reputation of your Majesty's arms, and prevented the 
total loss and destruction of your Majesty's territories by not 
handing over Bombay. 

** Now let your Majesty command the consideration of this subject, 
remembering that seeing is different from hearing ; and as yon are 
my King and Lord, I do my duty in giving this information, that 
your Majesty may order what is convenient. If it is not liked, 
I'shaU be sorry, but it suffices that no blame be attached to 
me at any time. 

" As a remedy for all the aforesaid there is only one thing, 
and that is for yonr Majesty to buy this island from the King of 
England. In another letter to your Majesty I say that your Majesty 
can give from 200 to 300,000 cruzados (£25,000 to £37,500) in 
three years ; now I say your Majesty can give 500,000, 600,000, nay 
even 1,000,000 cruzados (£62,500 ; 75,000; nay even 125,000), and 
I undertake to say that all in this State, who would be pleased to be 
free from such a yoke, would assist in carrying out the arrangement. 
This purchase will further help to make peace firmer with the 
English, because such a neighbourhood will occasion every day 
discontent and strife ending in war. It is necessary to be careful 
and cautious in this affair, in order that the English may know that 
your Majesty's only motive is the resistance from this State and yonr 
desire to remove the discontent from your vassals, because, if they 
understand otherwise everything else will be of little moment to them. 
** Forgive your Majesty the faults that may be found in this 
letter, because the zeal and love with which I write well deserfe it. 
God preserve the most high and powerful person of your Majesty, as 
your vassals have need. 

Goa, 28th of December, 1662. Antonio de Mollo do Castro.^ 
Cf. Tratados, T. III., p. 38. 
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Probably before receiving this letter from the Viceroy, and in 
Tirtue of the remonstrances from the English Court, the King of 
Portugal had eent to the Viceroy, on the 16th of August 1663, the 
following order : — 

"I, King, send you greeting. By the way of England, intelligence 
reached me that in the States of India doubts arose with respect to 
the delivery of the town of Bombay to the order of the King of Great 
Britain, my good brother and cousin, in conformity of mine which you 
carried with you. At this I was greatly surprised and am very 
sorry, because besides the reasons of convenience of this Crown, 
and more especially of the State of India, which made it necessary for 
me to take that resolution, I wish much to give the King of Eng- 
land, my brother, every satisfaction. For these and other con- 
•iderations of the same identity, as well as because the King, my 
brother, must have sent fresh orders, removing every doubt there 
might have originated from those he sent first, I therefore direct 
and order that you do, in compliance with those orders of mine which 
yoa carried with you, cause to execute the said delivery with every 
panctuality, and without the least contradiction, as the matter does 
not admit of any, and the delay is very prejudicial. By complying 
therewith, as I expect from you, I will consider myself well served by 
you. If you meet with any impediment from any person, you will 
order to proceed against him publicly, as the case may require. 
Written at Lisbon, the 16th of August 1663. King. The Count of 
Castello Melhor." Livro das Mom^oes, No. 31, fol. 126. Addita- 
mentOy ut ivpra^ p. 183. Archivo da Relagdo de Goa, Fart II, p. 631. 
Also Materials, etc. Part I, p. 12. 

Charles II. on his side, hearing that the Portuguese Viceroy had 
refused to cede the island, ordered a memorial to be presented to the 
Portuguese Ambassador, in which he requested that the Court of 
Portugal should refund £100,000 for the expenses of the late expedi- 
tion, and should send orders to the Viceroy of Goa to immediately 
cede the island of Bombay and its dependencies, the islands of S^lsette 
and Thdna (sic), to the King's forces which had been left behind. The 
Portuguese Court replied to the memorial to the effect that by the 
treaty the island of Bombay alone was intended to be ceded, and not 
its dependencies, of which it had none. Along with this reply to the 
British Court, the above letter was addressed by the King, D. Affonso, 
to the Viceroy, urging the final settlement of the matter. And 
King Charles, to remove any doubt as to the person to whom 
39 
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Bombay should be handed, issned a new commission in faTonr of 
Sir Abraham Shipman, dated the 23rd of November 1663, fvhich 
is as follows : — 

** Charles, by the Grace of God King of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, — To all to whom these presents sball 
come, and to each of them in particular, we send greeting. In the 
manner that it was settled, concluded, and treated between us and the 
Most Serene King, the Prince Dom Affonso, by the same King 
of Portugal, brother, relation, and most dear and beloTed friend, the 
said sovereign of Portugal, gave, transferred, granted and confirmed 
unto us, our heirs and successors for ever, the port and island of 
Bombay, in the East Indies, with all its rights, utilities, appendages 
and territories whatsoever, and having, moreover, settled and con- 
cluded in the said treaty that the port and island aforesaid should be 
peaceably and quietly delivered unto us, or to the persons deputed by 
us for this purpose, that we mny have free use of one and the other : 
Be it therefore known that, confiding in the prudence and integrity 
of the faithful Abraham Shipman, our beloved subject, Knight of the 
Golden Ensign and Gentleman of our Privy Council, we have made, 
ordained and deputed, and do by these presents make, ordain, 
constitute and appoint our true and indubitable Commissary Deputy 
and Attorney to take possession of the said port and island of Bombay, 
giving and granting unto the said Abraham Shipman our true and 
lawful power and authority to receive in our name and for our use 
the said port and island of Bombay, together with the fortress and 
other things belonging to us by the contract. And for the better 
execution of the said concession or grant made us, we have, in witness 
whereof and by these presents, set our hand and caused our seals 
f o be affixed. Given in our Palace of Whitehall, the 23rd day of the 
month of November 1663, the fifteenth year of our reign — (Signed) 
Charles K.*' Materials, ut S2ipra, pp. 12-13.* 

• The original of this commission was in Latin as follows : — Carlui 
Dei gratia Mngnae BritanisD, Franciae, ct HybemijE Rex, Fidel defensor, etc. 
Omnibus et singulis ad quos praesentes literae pervenerint, salatem. Qnando- 
quidem tractatu inter nos, et Serenissimara Principem Dominnm Alpbonanm 
eadem gratia Begem Portugalia;, etc. Fratrem* coaiangiiineam et amioam 
nostrum charissimnm, facto atque inito, dictus Dominns Portugalise Rex de- 
derit, transtulerit, concesserit, et aonfirmaverit nobis, haaredibna et saooea* 
soribus nostris in perpetunm Portum ac Insulam Bombaim, in Indiis Orientali- 
boB oum omnibus suis juribus proficuis, et territoriis quiboscnmqnc, atqna 
insuper dicto tractatu conventinn et conclusiun fuerit, quod quieta et pacifi- 
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On receipt of this commission, on the 5th of April 1664, Sir A* 
Shipman issued orders to the forces of His Britannic Majesty in the 
island of Bombay, constituting aud ordaining Humphrey Cooke as 
Vice-Governor, and in his absence Ensign John Torne, commanding a 
regiment of soldiers, then quartered on the island of Anjediva. These 
orders were signed, sealed and delivered in pi*csonce of John Folderry,. 
Thomas Price, Roger Morgan and Henry Anderson, 

A copy of this commission, written at Angediva, on the 17th of 
October 1664, was forwarded to Goa in November 1664, with an 
endorsement certifying that it was a true copy of the original, which 
remained in charge of the Vice-Governor, Humphrey Cooke. It 
was signed by John Stevens, Valenter Farred, Walter Golopher, John 
Bird, William Lincoln and Thomas Farly, To this list was added 
the name of Joao Gregorio, of the Company of Jesus, certifying, 
in verba Sacerdotis, that it was a true translation conformable to the 
original, on the 6th of November 1664, and on the following day 
Antonio Gil Preto (another copy calls him Antonio Gabriel Preto), 
Senior Clerk of the Civil Court, and of Justifications of the State of 
Goa* attested the same to be the handwriting and signature of Padre 
Joao Gregorio. See Archivo da RelaQdo, etc., Pt. XL, pp. 534-35 ;; 
and Materials^ utsiipra., p. 13. 

In the meantime, another Jesuit, Manuel Godinho, of whom I have 
already spoken, was carrying to Lisbon overland from India the cor- 
respondence relating to this affair. 

Padre Manuel Godinho was not the first Portuguese who travelled 

es eJQsdem portus ac Insalad possessio nobis vcl personis ad hoc per nos 
depotandis in usum nostrum libere tradatur ; Bciatis igitur, quod nos pni. 
dentia ac integritate fidelis, ac dilccti subditi nostri Abraham! Shipman, oqui- 
tis aarati, et a private cubiculo uoatro, plarimam confidcntcs eundem fecinius 
ordenavimuSy et deputavimus ac per proesentes facimus, ordinamus, ac const i- 
tuimns nostrum verum et indubitatum commissarium, dcputatum, ac procura- 
torem ad dicti portus ao Insulae Bombaim possessionem capiendam, dantes 
eidem Abrabamo Sliipman, ct oonce<lente8 verara et oninimodam potestatem, et 
anthoritatem dictum portam ot Insulani, una cum propngnaculis, cxterisquo 
rebus, ad n<.>8 ez foedere pertiuentibus. nostro nomine, et in usum nostrum 
redpiendi in plenam ezecutionem dictoa conoessionis nobis factSB ; in cujus 
rei fidemf et testimonium prsascntes manu et sigillo nostro Bignavimns, et 
mnniri f ^cimus. Dabantur apud Palatinm nostrum de Whitehall 23% die Meniis 
Kovembris 1G63'' anno Regni nostri 16\ Oarolus B. Ad mandatum Serenissimi 
Regis. Henriquus Bonot. Archivo da Relaf&o de Qoa, Fart II., p. 534. 
Besides this, there is the translation of the old commission, written at West- 
minster ou the Htli of Maroh, in the 14th year ol the r«ign, Ihid,, pp. 632-33. 
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overland from the East to the West. Fr. Gaspar de S. Benxardiiio, 
who had suffered in the year 1506 from shipwreck on the coast of the 
island of the Moon or of St. Lawrence, now Madagascar, whence he 
crossed to the African continent, went first to Mombassa, and then to 
the Rerl Sea, and from the Cape of Ras-el-Gat to Ormua. Starting 
irom this island he went to Persia, and along the Syrian coast to 
Cyprus, and* thence to the Holy Land. From here he went to 
Candia, or the island of Crete, and after spending some time at the 
Ionic islands, he sailed to Spain and then to Portugal. 

Padre Manuel Godinho followed a different route, although the 
aim of their journey was identical. He was born in 1630, and 
entered, on the 3rd of June 1G45, the Society of Jesus, in the noviciate 
of Coimbra, at the early age of fifteen. It is not known when he 
came to India, but that lie was a man of some authority can be eaailj 
inferred both from the work he has left behind him, and from the 
important political mission with which he was charged by the 
Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro. Padre Manuel Godinho could 
find no vessel in any of the Portuguese harbours to embark for Persia. 
The disastrous war with the Dutch, and the supremacy of the Arabe, 
who had become masters of the Straits, intimidating the Portuguese 
merchants, who, if they escaped from the Hollanders in the Indian 
Ocean, were in danger of falling into the hands of the Arabs, either 
in the Red Sea, or in the Persian Gulf, compelled the travellers to 
disguise themselves in various fashions, and to follow a circuitous 
track in order to arrive at their destination. Accordingly Father 
Godinho, dressed as a soldier, left Bassein on the 1 5th of December 
1662, and went to Daman. Here he got prepared a Mahomedan 
costume, which he considered more suitable than that of a soldier, 
as he desired to sail to Persia in a Moslem ship. So he exchanged 
his long sword for a sabre, his hat for a turban, and his coat for a 
long robe. 

Padre Godinho found Damdn surrounded by walls 30 feet high 
and 20 thick, with ten strong bastions and about forty cannon and 
Other pieces of artillery. The moat of the fort was connected v?ith 
the river and had to be crossed by a drawbridge. On the other side 
of the river, on its bank, was a fort, called S. Jeronimo, higher than 
Daman, and garrisoned by 60 soldiers under the command of a 
captain. There were two parochial churches, the cathedral and 
another, with four convents^ and as many reHgious orders of 
St. DominiCy of St. Augustine, of St. Francis and of the Society of 
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Jesus, the rector of whose college was at the same time administrator 
of the works of the fortress. 

The Portuguese houses had dwindled down from a much larger 
number to one hundred, the native population being more numerous. 
The jurisdiction of Damdn furnished a contingent of 3,000 armed men, 
partly infantry and partly cavalry. The Portuguese of Damdn were 
good horsemen. Most of them held villages MforeiroSf on condition 
of maintaining Arab horses. The temporal matters of the city were 
administered by a captain appointed by the King, the spiritual affairs 
being under a Vicar da Vara, justice under an Ouvidor, and the 
finances under a Feitor, viho was also an Alcaide-mdr, or chief 
magistrate. The district of Daman contained 300 villages, four 
captaincies, of Sanjdn, Dhanu, Mdhim (Khelve) and Tarapur, besides 
four garrisoned pallisades (tranqueiras presidiadas) of Solsumba, 
Calamuquel, PanseU and Josolim. 

On his arrival at Surat, Padre Godinho took his lodgings with the 
French Capuchins, of whom I shall have to speak more at length 
further on. The city of Surat contained then more than 100,000 
inhabitants of all creeds and nationalities. There were numerous 
mosques and some noble and elegant houses. Padre Oodinho con- 
sidered it to be not only the greatest emporium in India, but one of 
the richest cities in the world. 

Anchor was weighed on the 5th of February 1663, and the ship 
sailed for 16 days with a favourable wind towards the Persian Gulf, 
when it was overtaken by a calm, followed by a storm, which drove 
the ship to the bar of Maskat. On the 1st of March he was between 
the islands of Larak and Or muz. He landed at Bandar Abbas, 
whence he travelled by land to Congo, embarking from the latter 
place to Basra, where our traveller on the 29th of March took 
up his lodgings with a bare-footed Carmelite of the place. While 
there a courier arrived from India, sent by the Dutch to the 
Carmelite Fathers with letters, informing their Government that the 
Portuguese had lost Cochin on the 10th of January 1663. This event 
grieved Padre Godinho very much, and induced him to accelerate his 
journey in order that he might be able to inform the King of Portugal 
of this loss, and lead to the speedy conclusion of peace with Holland. 
He started from Basra on the 9th of April, and after travelling 
through Mesopotamia arrived on the 3rd of May at Aleppo. On the 
way to Baghdad, which he reached oif the 19th of April, he suffered 
much from want of provisions and of water. There was no wind, and 
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the sun was very hot. While repenting of having chosen such a bad 
route, our traveller was thinking of the springs of water he had left 
behind him in India. ** My memory,'* he writes, ** was occupied with 
the fountain of Bangani, of Mormugao, and the well of the Pilar io 
Ooa, the fountain of the Agoada at Bassein (at the village of Dungri^ 
situated at the north-western extremity of the island of Salsette), 
that of Corlem (Kurla) in Salsette, the tank of Siracer at Thdna, the 
waters of Mangate at Cochin, and those of Manapar at the Pescaria 
(the Fishery Coast) and others which I had seen and drunk/* p. 146. - 

He left Baghdad on the 21st of April, and, after undergoiag 
much distress, reached the suburbs of Aleppo, where he spent more 
than twenty days of the month of May, and left that city on the 
1st of June 1G63, and on the third day of the journey reached Alex-* 
andretta or Skanderoon, where he embarked in a French vessel for 
Malta, and then for Marseilles. His vessel cast anchor on the 22nd 
of July at Marseilles, where he went to the college of the Jesuits, 
and, after spending with them some time during the festival of St. 
Ignatius, set oat for Bordeaux. From this city he went to Rocbelle, 
where he embarked on the 10 th of September on board the ship 
Mazarin — a suitable name for a vessel conveying a passenger con- 
nected with a diplomatic mission relating to the dowry of the Infanta 
in which the great French Cardinal was himself once interested — to 
Lisbon, where he landed, at Cascaes, at the mouth of the Tagus, on 
the 25th of October 16G3. 

The letter of the Viceroy, dated the 28th of December 1662, was 
conveyed by Padre Godinho to the King, Affonso VI., who along 
with his ministers are said to have accorded him a most cordial 
reception (condigno acolhimenio). In reply to that letter, the King 
of Portugal wrote to the Viceroy on the 8th of February 1664 aa 
follows : — 

" By your letter which has been brought to us overland by Mannd 
Godinho, a Religious of the Company of Jesus, I saw with great pain 
the difficulties which have arisen with regard to the deliTery of 
Bombay to the King of Britain, my brother and cousin, according 
to the capitulations, and the orders I gave you when you left. 
Whatever is stipulated in '* the capitulations and reasons forgiving 
contentment to the King, my brother, admits of no doubt, and I trust 
that with yonr prudence you have now arranged matters so far that 
you will carry out my instriu^tions without further delay. Should 
any fresh difficulties present themselves, I order you to overcome 
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them in a manner that I may feel grateful to you. To the inhabi- 
tants of the island you must say that they have misunderstood the 
Article of Capitulation shown them, as their estates {fazemdas) will 
not be confiscated, but they will be allowed to remain in possession of 
them as heretofore. The only difference will be that they will live 
under the dominion of the King of Great Britain, my brother, who 
will rule them with justice and in the freedom of the Roman 
Catholic relijrion, as it is the practice in Europe among many peoples 
and cities with similar treaties, and with his power be will defend 
them and secure them in their trade, that they may attain to the 
opulence they desire. The King of England also undertakes to 
protect the places I have in that State, and this was one of the 
reasons for my giving him that island. The inhabitants of the island 
are so closely allied by nationality, parentage, and convenience to the 
best of the Portuguese all over India that I consider the arrangement 
will be for their common good. You must use all the means in 
yonr power to hand over the place soon, as this affair will admit of no 
delay. Immediately the delivery has taken place you will advise 
me, as it is of the utmost importance that it should be known here. 
Written at Lisbon in Salvaterra de Magos {sic) 8th of February 
1664. King. The Count of Castello Melhor. For Antonio de Mello 
de Castro.'* Livro daa Moni^oesy No. 30, fol. 15. Additamento, ut 
supra, pp. 183, 184. 

On receipt of the above letter, Antonio de Mello de Castro learnt 
that Sir Abraham Shipman, whom Orme calls Andrew, had died. 
Some say that he had died in September 1664, and others on the 
5th of April 1664, the day he made his will at Angediva, where 
three hundred of his men had also perished. Anjediva was then a 
desolate island, and belonged to nobody. Here they remained less 
than two years under the shelter of a few huts, and without sufficient 
protection from the deadly effects of the climate. The marshy 
condition of the island, the absence of any comfort and accommodation 
to which a European is accustomed, and the scarcity of provisions 
thinned their numbers rapidlj in that short interval of time. Antonio 
de Mello de Castro was at a loss as to whom he should surrender 
Bombay. He accordingly addressed himself, on the 3rd of November 
1664, to the Supreme Court of Goa, to the effect that as the King of 
England had given a commission to Sir A. Shipman to receive the 
island of Bombay on his Majesty's behalf, and had not extended that 
power to anyone else, he did not know to whom he should now 
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surrender it. The Court replied that, having duly examined the will 
of Abraham Shipman and the commission from the King of England, 
they were of opinion that the same power was extended to Humphrey 
Cooke, who had been nominated by Abraham Shipman by virtue of 
the said commission, and that the island should be accordingly 
handed oyer to him. 

The following is a literal translation of the original text in Portu- 
guese of the letter addressed by the Viceroy to the Supreme Court of 
Goa : — " I have received a letter from His Majesty, whom Qodpreserre, 
ordering me to deliver Bombay, but I do not know to whom to deliver 
it, as Abraham Shipman, in whose behalf the King of England had 
issued the commission, is dead, and it is not transferable to any other 
person. And as this order is identical with the one I brought with 
me, directing that I should demand the credentials from the King to 
the person to whom the possession of the island shall be given and the 
delivery made, committing the whole to writings in order to avoid any 
uncertainty for all time, in virtue of the capitulations, I thought the 
matter to belong rather to law, and sent the letters and the warrant 
to the Court, requesting them to decide in the mode judicial for the 
delivery of the island, thus satisfying both the King of England with 
what has been promised him, and the King our Lord, by obeying 
strictly his orders, writing a statement of all the circumstances, as the 
letter requires and the right demands. I request the magistrates 
(desembargadorei) that, after reading the papers, and weighing the 
words, they send me their opinions in wnting, to be discuased in the 
Council of the State, and to settle all other points relating to this 
affair, and all to be done as quickly as possible. Panelim, 8rd of 
November 1664. Antonio de Mello de Castro." Archivo da Rela^, 
etc., Part II., p. 630. 

On the 5th of November, 1664, a copy of H. Cooke's commission 
was forwarded to Qoa, with an endorsement, written at Angediya 
on the 17th of October 1664, and signed by five Englishmen and 
one Portuguese, the above-mentioned Joao Gregorio, the latter certi- 
fying that the translation was conformable to the original. And 
on the 6th of the same month Antonio Gabriel Preto, senior clerk 
to the Civil Court, attested to the genuineness of the handwriting and 
signature of Padre Joao Gregorio, as already referred to before. 

Thus, in consequence of the royal letters of the 16th of August 
1663, and the 8th of February 1664, to the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello 
de Castro, urging the delivery of Bombay, it was finally resolved 
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to hand it over to Humphrey Cooke, with whom the Viceroy had 
bcoome acquainted in Lisbon, where he was once carrying on the trade 
of a tanner, as some say, or grocer as others, and was now appointed 
Viee-GoTemor. Sir George Oxenden also wrote from Surat, on the 
24tli of November 1666, in reference to Cooke, thus : — ** I am sorry 
to fay he was once a pretender to be a merchant himself." Evidently 
Hamphrej Cooke's soeial position did not stand high in the opinion of 
cither the Portuguese or the English. It is said, moreover, that 
dehtjfl were still caused by the Goa authorities who refused for 
a time to admit that Humphrey and Inofre were the same name. 
Bot when the doubt was removed, the Viceroy drew up on the 
2dth of December 1664 a statement of the case, and appointed a 
eommiaeion of the Veddr da Fazenda, or Overseer of the General 
Eatatet, Luiz liendes de Vasconcellos and Dr. Sebastiao Alvares 
Uigoa, Gbanoeler da Kelag&o or Chancellor of the Court of Justice 
at Ooa, to carry out the decision of the Court, on which date he 
wrote a letter to the Vice-Governor. This was followed by another 
letter of the 4th- ef January, and a third of the 8th of January 1665, 
all relating to mere matters of form. This third letter referred 
to the death of his relative, Francisco de Mello de Castro, which 
waa alio the same of his father, who was Admiral of the Indian 
fleet* This Commission with the alvard or instrument, dated the 
10th of Janoary, left Goa on the 17th of January 1665, the Portuguese 
fleet etcortiag the Commission as far as Chaul under the Viceroy's 
•OD, Dioniaio de Mello de Castro, who was Captain Commandant. 
It leaehed Bombay on the 11th of February, and handed over the 
ialaod and harbour of Bombay to Humphrey Cooke on the 18th of 
that month. The possession took place at the large house of the 
Lady of the Island, D. Ignez de Miranda, widow of D. Bodrigo de 
Moo9aiito. All the five documents above mentioned, vix,^ the state- 
nent of the ease by the Viceroy of the 26th of December 1664, his 
three letten, dated Pangim, the 26th of December, the 4th of 
January and the 8th of January, 1665, and the alvard or instrument 
of poaaeaaien of the 10th of January 1665^ have often been published 
hefore^ both in Portuguese and in English, and I need not repeat 
them here. Their latest issue will be found in the Materials, ut 
niprfff pp. 14-li6. 

Bat a most interesting document that has never yet been translated 
into English, although it has been published in the original, is the 
lait letter of the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, to the King 
S8 
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of Portugal. It is dated the 5th of January 1665, 10 days after he 
drew the statement of the case mentioned ahove, and 5 days before 
the issue of the alvard. 

This letter runs thus : — '* Sire : By the way of England has reached 
me this year a letter from your Majesty on the surrender of Bombay. 
Although the warrant that was shown to me was more doubtful than 
the first, being addressed to a man who was dead, and had no nuo-* 
cesser ; but, understanding that it was your Majesty's pleasure, and the 
whole Council haying decided that possession should be giyen without 
further delay, and the Supreme Court of Judicature being of opinion 
that the warrant, notwithstanding its form, was sufficient, I ordered the 
Vedor da Fazenda and the Chancellor of the State to proceed to the 
north for this purpose, and gave them directions (regimento)^ a copy 
of which I send herewith. I confess at the feet of your Majesty 
that only the obedience I owe your Majesty, as a vassal, could 
have forced me to this deed, because I foresee the great troubles that 
from this neighbourhood will result to the Portuguese; and that 
India will be lost the same day in which the English nation is settled 
in Bombay. I have faithfully responded to the trust your Majesty 
has reposed on me, appointing me to this post, and to the honour 
I haye inherited from my ancestors. I have been actuated bj these 
feelings during all the time I have been informing your Majesty 
of the inconvenience of this resolution, giving mj reasons for not 
surrendering the island. I hope from the greatness of your Majesty 
that, after seeing my papers, you will command the judgment of my 
acts, and that they will be found to be in accordance with my duty. 
Your Majesty being well served of my zeal is the only reward I 
aspire to. God preserve the Catholic and Royal Person of Your 
Majesty, as Christendom and vassals have need. Goa, 6th of January 
1665. Antonio de Mello de Castro." Livro das Mon^es^ No. 31, 
fol. 162. Additamento, etc., p. 185. C. L. M. de Barbuda's In^ 
striicgoes, etc., Pt. III., p. 76, and Loureiro's Estableoimentos Por- 
tuguezeSf etc., p. 201, et seq. 

Of all prophecies which are proverbially dangerous, political pro* 
phecy is the most fallacious of all. But the prophecy of the Viceroy, 
Antonio de Mello de Castro, " e que se acabou a India no fnesmo dia 
em que a Nacdo Inglezafizer assento evi Bombaim^^ has been fulfilled 
to the letter. 

After the surrender of the island of Bombay bad been realised, 
the Council of the State considered the matter once again, and foond 
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that the cession of the island had been illegal, on account of its 
being made withont the consent of the Cortes, which had never 
ianctioned these transactions. The Council then proposed to pay an 
indemnity in money, and orders were in the meanwhile sent to India 
to stay the delivery of the island. But it was too late, and had 
therefore no effect. Dilatoriness and procrastination have, indeed, 
been constitutional defects of the peoples of the Spanish peninsula, and 
fatally detrimental to their most vital interests, to all order and 
progress. 

One of the last documents relating to the cession of Bombay " now 
for the first time translated into English, is a letter from the King, 
dated the 15th of April 1665. It is addressed to the Viceroy, 
Antonio de Mello de Castro and runs thus : — " I, King, send you 
ICreeting. On account of the difficulties raised for the delivery of 
Bombaj, I despatched to England Francisco Ferreira Rebello 
charged with this affair alone, to try to compose this matter, and the 
Marqois of Sande, my Ambassador Extraordinary, who was in that 
Coartp made all diligence, and finally the King, my good brother, by 
the goodwill he has for my things, allowed the consideration of an 
iademnity in money ; but he wants such large sums that they reach 
to millions. Thus it is necessary to make great efforts and to use all 
meaiiB to collect them. As it is not possible to settle this affair 
without giving at first a considerable sura, and as this kingdom 
with the wars with Castile is found to be in want of means (ae 
mcka nas /alias de cabedal) which is well known, it is necessary 
to draw aa great a part of this amount from the State of India, as, 
aeeording to what you wrote me upon the subject, it may be possible 
to obtain. For this reason I order and much recommend that, in 
the manner that you may deem convenient, you try to collect without 
delay a contribntion, and remit by the first ship all that you can, in 
order that in case any settlement be arrived at, whatsoever sum is 
necessary may be ready. And in case it fails the sum collected 
would remain as a contribution to the conclnsion of peace with 
Holland. This matter being so important to all that people, I trust 
that they will contribute with the goodwill that the matter demands, 
and you will be doing me a particular service in preparing every, 
thing that there is need of. Written at Lisbon, 15th of April 1665. 
King. The Count of Castello Melhor." Livro das Monroes, No. 82 , 
fol. d7. Of. T. de Aragao'a Descrij^gdo, etc., p. 246. 
Bat, in epite of all these efforts, Charles II. would not certainly 
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give up Bombay, which the British had coveted from 1626, and 
which Oliver Cromwell, during the Protectorate in 1645, had 
attempted to get possession of, unless the King of Porfengal was 
prepared bo pay him a large sum of money, some millions, perhaps, 
of which the Portuguese had then none. Nor had the Brazilian 
mines yet yielded that amount of gold and diamonds, which some time 
later attracted numerous British merchants to the banks of the 
Tagus. So the King turned to his Eldorado, India, which was by 
this time not in utter decadence, but greatly exhausted. All the^e 
political questions were after all mainly based on money matters, 
whose supremacy is universally recognised in all diplomatic relations. 
Meantime the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, was quite 
disgusted with the whole affair. He handed over the Goyern- 
ment on the 17th of October 1666 to his successor, Joao Nunes da 
Cunha, Count of S. Vicente, a descendant of the great Nunc da 
Cunha, and retired to the metropolis by the ship " S. Pedro de 
Alcantara," in the following February. He died in 1689. The 
Count of S. Vicente was a learned, brave and energetic man, but-, 
as the fates were against the Portuguese, he did not live long. Within 
two years of his arrival in India, he died at the premature age of 
49 years, and was buried in the Church of Bom Jesus near the altar 
of St. Francis !S;^avier. His death was considered to be a great 
national loss, his merit and his noble character being duly appre- 
ciated by all, rich and poor, as one of his biographers says. 

Humphrey Cooke or Inofre Coque, as the Portuguese chroni- 
cles write, the former Secretary to Sir Abraham Shipman, now 
became the first English Governor of Bombay, according to the 
instrument of possession, from the 18th of February 1666. But not 
without Mr. Cooke signing a new convention, drawn up by the 
Viceroy, which has often been published before. One of its latest 
editions is in the Selections, etc, ut supra, appendix B., Vol. XL, 
pp. 877, et seq. 

This new treaty, consisting of fourteen articles, on the signing of 
which Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy of India, delivered up 
the island of Bombay to Humphrey Cooke, is dated the 14th of 
January ]665. 

Upon the completion of this convention, Mr. Humphrey Cooke 
sought the assistance of three of the East India Company's ships, 
lading at the time at Karwar for Surat, to convey himself and the 
men with him to Bombay. This service was, however, declined,. 
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•Waiting the instrnctionB from Sir George Oxenden, the Preeident, 
who shortly after despatched ships and other assistance towards the 
remoYal of the troops from Angediva. They were then sent to 
Bombay* accompanied by the Portuguese fleet under the command of 
Dionizio de Mello de Castro, which fleet the said Viceroy sent as far 
■i the city of Chaul, as said above. 

The instrument of possession being duly signed and executed at 
the Large House {Casas Orandes da Senhora da Ilha, says the 
original) of D. Ignea de Miranda, widow of D. Rodrigo de Mon9anto, 
the Viceroy being represented by Luiz Mendes de Vasconcellos and 
Bebastifto Alvares Migos, and the Kingof Great Britain by Humphrey 
Cooke, the possession was immediately given, or the delivery of the 
island of Bombay made, by the following ceremonial : 

Hatnphrey Cooke, on the acceptance of these articles, of the 14th 
of January 1665, said, assured and promised that this should be so, 
and " took himself personally the possession and delivery of the said 
port and island of Bombay, walking thereupon, taking in his hand 
earth and stones, entering and walking upon its bastions, putting his 
bands to the walls thereof, and walking also on the said island, 
taking into his hands the earth and stones thereof, and making all 
other like acts which in right were necessary without any impediment 
or contradiction.'* See for details on this subject Gabinete lAtterario, 
VoL IV., article Uomftam, pp. 252, et seq. ; and also Die. Hist Exp. 
to Uma Viagem, etc., p. 12, et seq. In these works Humphrey Cooke's 
name is written Phriscooque, and also Inofre Coque. So it is no 
Wonder that this divergence in name occasioned some doubts as to 
hii identity, that is, whether Inofre Coque was the same individual as 
Humphrey Cooke, nominated by Sir Abraham Shipman as his 
iiaccessor, in the commission of the 5th of April, 1664, constituting 
and ordaining him as Vice-Govemor, and in his absence John Tome. 

The witnesses to the act of the possession and delivery of the 
island were, on the Portuguese side, the following vereadores of the 
leity of Bassein : — JoSo Mendes de Menezes, and D. Lnia Henriqnes 
Nieolao GalvSio, the Judge ordinary Mauoel da 8ilv«y the ati j 
Antonio da Costa Raposo, the clerk of the ' Mtiio 

Bodrigues da Silvs, the Mayor of the 4* 

Almisida, and the Factor and Magistrate 
Captain of the city of Bassein, Kny M« 
(HraM not be present as a witness 
and confined to his bed. The En| 
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Tome, John Stevens, Henri Gueri, Richard Ball, Walter Galoper, 
John Bird, John Folderry, and Thomas Petery. Antonio Monteiro 
da Fonseca was the Notary Public of the city of Bassein and districts 
of the King of Portugal. He came oyer here to Bombay at the 
request of the above mentioned Vasconcellos and Migos, and wrote 
the instrument of possession and delivery in the mfinner and form 
related, the whole consisting of fourteen articles or conditions, which 
are also given bt length in the Materials, etc., Part I., p. 20, et seq. 

The field-captain of the city of Bassein, Valentino Soares, snd other 
noblemen and knights were also present, and are said to have signed 
the instrument, although their names are not seen in the documents 
referring to the convention with the Viceroy of Goa. Mr. Cooke 
took possession of 'Hhe island of Bombay'' on the 18th of February 
1665. Mr. Gray, one of the Council of Surat, then held a muster of 
the troops brought up to Bombay from Angediva. Regarding 
these troops the writer in the Monthly Miscellany says: — ''The 
troops which left England in 1662 amounted to four Companies of a 
hundred men each, independent of officers — they numbered in 
December 1664, one hundred and three privates, with a sadly thinned 
list of officers. In compliance with a solicitation of Sir George 
Oxenden, Mr. Cooke supplied the following roll of hb force, exclusive 
of himself, one ensign, four sergeants, six corporals, four drummers* 
one gunner's mate, one gunsmith, and ninety-seven privates, with 
twenty-two pieces of cannon and eight hundred and seventy-eight 
rounds of shot." pp. 103-104. 

One might have thought that with the final act of this interesting 
drama, of the delivery of the island on the 18th of February 1665, 
the curtain would fall. But there remained still an epilogue, the 
question of the boundaries. One of the articles of the new convention 
was to the effect, that no inhabitants shall lose their rights either 
patrimonial or what is held from the Crown, unless they forfeit 
according to the laws of Portugal. This must have been due to the 
resistance offered by the inhabitants, about whom Orme has Uie 
additional observation that " the Portuguese gentry, among whom 
the lands of the island were divided, pretended that the terms of 
cession were contrary to their rightp, and being abetted in their 
cavils by their connections at Bassein and Goa, refused to acknow- 
ledge the Viceroy if he persisted.*' 

When the English Governor requested the commissioners to define 
the position of the territories of Bombay, and of the villages of 
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Masagio, Parella, Yarli, Mahim, Siao, Daravi and Vadala, they replied 
that they were not instructed to hand over villages, bat only the 
island of Bombay, which, as we all know, lay then surrounded by the 
•ea. The commission, eventually, defined the position of Mazagao, 
Psrella and Varli, as belonging to the territory of the island of 
Bombay. 

Now let us see what was the real position of Bombay in Februnry 
1665. We have already learnt that from 1534 to 1563, Bombay was 
known as a mere island, without any dependency of its own. Some 
▼ears before 1563, it had been leased in emphyteusis to Garcia da Orta. 
We have also seen that in February 1571, when ''the village of 
Macagon which is iri the island of Mahim, conntry of Bassein," was 
let to be held by Letters Patent granted to Lionel de Souza by the 
tenare of emphyteusis forever (da dita aldea emfaiiota para sempre), 
with the same quit-rent (/oro) that his father-in-law, Antonio Pessoa, 
paid before him, Bombay was not even mentioned as the caqabe 
{hasbd)^ the principal place of a district. That rank had thereto been 
assigned to Mdhim. It is only in 1634 that Antonio Bocarro in his 
Livro das plantas, etc, (Chronista de Tiasuary, Vol. 111., p, 259), 
refers to Bombaim as a eassabS, or rather to the houses of the Vazadar 
ou ienhorio do cassabi^ which he explains to mean the same as a small 
town or village {que he o mesmo gue povoagao ou aldea de Momhaim), 
Thus as late as 1634, Bombay had no dependencies of any kind, and, 
as Bocarro adds, it was small and scattered, having eleven Portuguese 
families. {Esta povoa^&o de Mombaim he couza pequena, espalhada^ 
iem onne pariuguezes cazados). 

la 1665 the whole island of Bombay belonged to D. Ignez de 
Castro, widow of D. Rodrigo de Monsanto, known by the name of 
*'Senhora da Ilha,'' ' the Lady of the Island,' who possessed then the 
Large Houses and was the sole proprietress of the cagabi of Bombay, 
with its eocoanut gardens, rice-fields and the duty of bandrastal, which 
was a tax on the right to distil spirit from the palm juice. 

When at the instigation, as Orme supposes, of the Portuguese gentry 
of the island, among whom the lands of the island were divided, the 
Viceroy refused to cede the island, and wrote to the King on the 28th 
of December 1662 the letter we have seen above, giving his reasons for 
not handing over Bombay to the English, the King, D. Affonso VI., 
replied on the 8th ofFebruary 1604, thus : — *'To the inhabitants of the 
place yon must say that they have misunderstood the article of capitula- 
tions shown them, as their estates (fazendas) will not be confiscated, 
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but thej will be allowed to remain in possession of them as heretofore." 
This is then the only correct interpretation of the treaty regarding 
the land tenure. It was the island of Bombay alone that was ceded, 
the inhabitants being assured by the King of Portugal that they 
would be allowed to remain in possession of their estates as heretofore. 
The sovereignty of the island only was made over to the British Crown, 
with the conditions embodied in the treaty of 21 articles of the 23rd 
of June 1661, a treaty that was known, moreover, as the Treaty of 
Peace between England and Portugal, and of the marriage of King 
Charles II. with the Infanta D. Catharina, under which treaty the 
island of Bombay was ceded to King Charles II. as part of the dowry 
of the Infanta. But instead of peace there followed, as we shall see 
presently, a prolonged strife. 

When Humphrey Cooke asked where the islands of Mazag&o, 
Parella, Yarli, Mahim, Siao, Daravi and Vadala were situated, 
Sebasti&o Migos, as he states in his letter of the 28th of February 
1665, could only point out to Mazag&o, Parella and Yarli, because 
the others belonged to M^him, and even these three villages were once 
independent of Bombay, as is evident from the Royal Charter of the 
manor of Mazagon and of the separate leases or aforamentoi of the 
Tillages of Parel and Yarli in the Tomho of Simao Botelho. But 
all the six villages were at last taken possession of by the British 
Crown. Ignacio Sarmento de Sampaio protested strongly against this 
usurpation, but all in vain. See Conde de Fialho's Qarcia da Orta, 
etc., p. 275, et seq. Also Rivara's HeranQos e Partilhai dos moradores 
Portuguezes de Bombaim, in the Chronista de TUauary^ Vol. I., 
pp. 101, et eeq. 

A cession, begun under such inauspicious circumstances, could 
hardly have a good result. And the end of the Yiceroyalty of Antonio 
de Mello de Castro was signalised by the following letter, full 
of bitterness, to the King. He writes on the 5th of January 166t}, 
about eleven months after the cession, as follows : — *' During the 
last monsoon I informed your Majesty that I had handed over 
Bombay. Now I will relate to your Majesty what the English 
have done, and are doing every day in the way of excesses. The 
first act of Mr. Humphrey, who is the Governor of that island, and 
whom I knew in Lisbon as a grocer, was to take possession of the 
island of Mahim in spite of my protests, the island being some 
distance from the island of Bombay, as your Majesty will see from 
the map which I send herewith. He argues that at low tide one can 
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walk from one to the other, and if this is conceded your Majesty will 
be unable to defend the right to the other northern islands, as at 
low tide it is possible to go from Bombay to Salsette, from Sulsette 
to Yaragao, (Biirugaon, twelve villages, a name still in use as a salt 
revenue subdi vision of Karanja island), so that, in order not to 
lose the north, it will be necessary to defend Mdhim. He has done 
more. He has obliged the Roman Catholics to take an oath, by 
which they openly deny the jurisdiction of th« Supreme Pontiff and 
Head of the Church. The inhabitants of the north would hare 
taken up arms and driven out the English from thence if I had not 
had my suspicions and prevented them, by assuring them that your 
Majesty was actually in treaty about tbe purchase of Bombay. And, 
although the name of Humphrey Cooke appears in all these matters, 
an awful heretic named Henry Gay, a great enemy of the Portuguese 
nation, is the author of all these thinjcs. I believe, however, that 
before your Majesty remedies this the Dutch will drive those people 
from thence, as I am told they are preparing a large armada to 
besiege Bombay.* Humphrey Cooke's replies to me have been full of 
boasting and bravado, but now they are humble and he asks tor help. 
The State of India is not in a position to help any oce,and were it so 
it would mean assisting the English against the Dutch, and, as an 
infallible cons^equence, your Majesty would lose everything in India. 
I have therefore ordered the north to be put in a state of defence 
before the Dutch arrive, and then to act as a friend of both parties. 
I repeat to your Majesty that it will be impossible to keep the Jiitle 
we have in India unless a great effort on the part of Portugal and 
England is made. This would have a great effect on ihe Dutch, who 
are sick and lired of everything.*' See Tratados, Vol. III., p. 94, 
also January Report, ut supra, pp. 67-68, and**T/itf Portuguese 
in India," Vol. II., pp. 355-357. 

While Humphrey Cooke was thus indisposed with the Portuguese 
Viceroy, on the one hand, the English Government were, on the 
other, highly dissatisfied with Cooke's measures. He was in fact 
between the devil and the deep sea. It is Shid that political events 
which had occurred in Europe about this time had led the Govern- 
ment to protest against Cooke's proceedings. Cooke, in communi- 
cating the various measures which had been adopted by him, had 

• And there was indeed at that time a fear of the Dutch invading Bombay, 
ai we thall see further on. 
34 
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fuMy and faith full j informed his employers of the condition of the 
island, its bulwarks, its resources, its probable revenue, etc. 

Three years after the above quoted letter, the King wrote another 
letter to the Viceroy, on the 2Gth of March 1669, informing him of a 
representation His Majesty had received from the Council of the 
Holy Office, complaining of the English allowing every one to li^e as 
he Hked on the island of Bombay, but not permitting their work as 
they saw fit. But of this more hereafter. 

Notwithstanding all this extraordinary zeal, Cooke's conduct and 
settlement found little favour both in Surat and in England, It is 
said that Charles II., on hearing of Cooke's treaty or convention, 
which was disowned by his Government, wrote to the Viceroy of 
Goa, on the lOth of March 1677, that it was his intention shortly to 
elucidate and explain the eleventh article of the marriage treaty 
conjointly with his brother, the Most Serene Prince of Portugal, **by 
whose justice we doubt not our sovereign rights in the Port and 
Islnad of Bombay and their Dependencies will be vindicated from 
that very unjust capitulation which Humphrey Cooke was forced to 
submit to at the time when that place was first transferred to our 
possession, which capitulation neither he, Humphrey, was empowered 
to come into, nor any one else to impose upon him, in contravention 
to a compact framed in so solemn and religious a manner. Wc 
therefore are determined to protest against the said capitulation as 
prejudicial to our Royal dignity, and derogatory to our right, which 
we hold in the higher estimation for coming to us in part of the 

dowry irith our aforesaid consort Given at our 

palace of Whitehall, the iOth day of March 1676—7. To the Most I. 
and Most E. Lord Luiz de Mendonca Furtado, Count of Lavradio,etc." 
Selections, Vol. II., pp. 379-381. 

It is strange, however, that a convention that was signed by H. 
Cooke in 1665, should have taken twelve years to be repudiated by 
the King. This letter has been partly published in Portuguese in the 
Chronista de Ttssuary, Vol. I., pp. 105-106, and the whole in English 
is found in the Selections quoted above, wherein the King further 
informs the Viceroy that he had forbidden his subjects to submit to 
pay the tribute at Thdna and Karanja. 

The Viceroy Luiz de Mendonca Furtado held the reins of the 
Government from the 22nd of May 1671 to the 30th of October 
1677, but when the letter from Charles II. reached India he had 
already left for Lisbon. The answer was therefore sent by his 
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successor, D. Pedro de Almeida, whose rule was very b f 
SOth of October 1677 to the 24th of January 1678. D. ] 
AJmeida repUed to Charles II. on the llth Nov< 1677 

tkms : — ■'* The Count de Lavradio, whom I ve , iuccei as 

Vicero?, has handed me the letter jour y p d to 

address to hin regarding the question of Ka 

and Th^na. The Moors give the name of * 'to t 

CPill Cue bom Houses. Karat j a was always ( of 

whole ierm firma^ and Thdna of the of Kallii w 

terra firma of the Moors, and B< of i re ei « 

paye taxes in the form of the anci M os ' of t 
Moorish dominion ; and as t ' 3 of the P r, i 

not exempt from the payme of du s in r, it es t 

right that tbe yassi^als of your ^ should be en 3ayi 

Katies ill III J Prince's dominions. As regards the 3' e 

them to the Moors and Natives in the usual form," Tri T. III., 

pp, 137 and 148. Also Bepcrty ui supra, p. 72. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the house of Braganga. 
Dom Pedro had locked up Kingi Affonso VI, in a portion of the palace, 
and assumed the Re-^^ency on the 23rd of November, 1667. The 
Regent then hurried on the negotiations for a peace with Spain, 
and at last ascended the throne as Pedro II. in 1683. Although all the 
complaints and remonstrances about Bombay were addressed to the 
Regent of Portugiil, no order ever came from him during this period 
to redress the grievances of any of the parties. The Portuguese 
oontitmedf to the end of their rule in Bassein and its dependencies, 
eicepfc Bombay, to act in conformity with the articles of Mr. Cooke's 
ccnventioat until the capture of Bassein by the Marathas put an end 
to all hickeriugs between the two neighbouring nations, both of 
them, moreover, Europeans and Christians. 

But previous to this. Sir George Oxenden had discovered that the 
Mogbal Government had become jealous of the English possessing 
the inland, and forming a garrison on it in the immediate vicinity 
of Surati The jealousy of that Government was heightened by 
H, Cooke inviting native merchants to settle in Bombay. This 
measure convinced the Mog al Governor of Surat that the whole 
scheme had for its object the transfer of the President and Council 
from Surat to Bombny. Under these circumstances the President 
and Couuc of ut January 1666 recommended the Court of 
Directors t 54 King's permission to build a Factory at 
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Bombay, That there was a half-concealed desire to hand over 
Bombay to the Company from the firsfc is evident from the intention 
ascribed to the Earl of Marlborough that, •* previous to his departure, 
he had offered to make over Bombay to the President and Council of 
Surat; but as their title would not be good without the aanction of 
royal authority, and even if it were good, they had not the means of 
enforcing it, this offer was declined." Anderson's '* English in 
Western India'* p. 53. 

On the other side, there was now rekindled, in all its fury againU 
the English, the traditional rivalry of the Dutch, who had forgotten 
all about the former civilities exchanged between the old allies of 
1626, for the surprise and capture of Bombay. The Viceroy, Antonio 
de Mello de Castro, a short time before leaving India, had ventiired 
to predict the enmity between the Dutch and the English, and had 
said in his last letter (o the King of Portugal, of the 5th of 
January 1666, that ** the Dutch will drive those people from thence,'* 
and on the 2nd of April of the same year the President and Council 
at Surat were writing to •* Lieutenant-Governor *' Cooke that nine 
Dutch ships of considers ble burden were at that port, and that it was 
credibly reported that the Dutch General Rickloffe van Goens was com- 
ing with a great force shortly ; his object could not be ascertained, but 
it was feared that an assault on Bombay was intended. Cooke replied 
on the 8th, stating that he was quite unprepared to meet such an 
assault, and that, should the island be lost, the blame would rest on 
them for refusing to supply him with money, to hire soldiers and 
to buy provisions. He mentioned that ever since the preceding 
December, when he first heard the rumour of the Dutch designs, he 
had had forty ** Portugals of Europe '* in pay, in addition to his own men. 
On the 17th, the President and Council wrote again, that they had 
heard from the Dutch "over a glass of wine," that Ricklofl^'s 
coming had been put off •* by reason of the lateness of the year/* and 
that on the 15th, six Dutch ships had left for Batavia, and so their 
fears of an assault on Bombay were at an end." Report, etc., p, 68, 
The fact is that in the year 1663 the English at Surat and in the Indian 
Archipelau:o had been much harassed by the Dutch. Pepys says in 
1663-64 that there was ^rreat talk of the Dutch proclaiming themselves, 
in India, Lords of the Southern Seas, and denying traffic there to all 
ships but their own, upon pain of confiscation, which made the British 
merchants mad. See Birdwood's Reporf, etc. p. 220. 

The year 1666 marks a memorable epoch in the annals of 
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Bombay, when Sir Gervase Lucas, whom Orme calls Samuel, 
becaire Governor of Bombay. Sir Gervase had been well known 
in the Civil War of England. A staunch royalist, he had adhered 
to Charles the First's cause amidst its reverses, and when Goyernor 
of Belvoir Castle had, with a body of troops, escorted the King in 
his escape from the fatal field of Naseby. Sir Gervase Lucas, 
on his appointment by His Majesty in Council, had solicited troops, 
artificers, and eighteen months' stores and provisions to accompany 
him. A concession was made to his wishes, but not to the extent 
he desired. He embarked for Bombay on board the ship •* Beturuy 
with a letter of credit for £ 1,500 on the Presidency of Surat. 
He arrived in Bombay on the 6th of November, 1666. 

As for Cooke, besides his political failure, he was charged 
with fraud and embezzlement. Sir Gervase threw him into prison, 
or etLtortion in the management of Sir A. Shipman's estate and 
peculation of the King's revenues, to the extent of 12^000 xerafins. 
But Cooke escaped to Goa, and there, with the assistance of 
the Jesuits, organised a levy for the capture of Bombay ; but he was, 
on being frustrated in his attempt, proclaimed a traitor in 1668. 
Birdwood's Report, ut supra p. 221. Also Monthly Miscellany, 
p. 104 and Materials, etc. Part I, p. 23. 

Sir Gervase Lucas, upon his appointment to the Government of 
Bombay, was offered by the Crown, as pay and emolument to main- 
taining his position, £2 a day, besides the credit just referred 
to, of £1,500 on the Presidency of Surat, for which he was to 
grant bills on England at SO days' sight. Unhappily, a misunder^ 
standing sprnng up between him and Sir George Oxenden, the 
President of Surat, but a reconciliation took place before the death 
of Sir Gervase Lucas, which occurred on the 21st of May 1667. 

Henry Gary, who had been appointed Deputy Governor, now 
succeeded as Governor. Hamilton (author of the East India Gazet- 
teer') calls him **an old Greek;" but according to Anderson (Op. cit, 
p. lf>4) he had been born in Venice of English parents. He was more 
merchant than soldier, and had gained some learning, being well 
acquainted with Latin, Greek and Portuguese. He was even said to 
have been engaged in writing a treatise in Arabic, which he dedicated 
to the Viceroy of Goa. But this cannot be true, judging from 
the letter the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, wrote about 
him to the King on the 5th of January 1666, saying that "an 
awful heretic named Henry Gary was a great enemy of the Portuguese 
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nation/ Nor were his saccessors more favourable to him as we shall 
see further on. 

Three years after the date of this letter, the King of Portugal wrote 
on the 26th of March 1669 to the Viceroy, then represented by a 
commission consisting «»f Antonio de Mello de Castro, Luiz de 
Miranda Henriques and Manuel Corte — Real de Sampaio, on the death 
of the Count of S. Vicente. He informed them that he had receWed a 
representation of the Council of the Holy OflSce, that the British in 
the Island of Bombay allowed every one to live as he liked, but did 
not permit the Holy Office to carry on their work as they saw fit, 
by reason of which certain offenders against the faith remained 
unpunished. His Majesty thought that this unequal treatment was 
contrary to the cxpitulations agreed upon for the transfer of Bombay. 
The Council of the Holy Office bad sent their protest through their 
commissary of Bassein to the Bombay Government. In conclotion, 
the King desired that the orders of the Holy Office should be kept, 
and he commanded the Viceroy or his representatives to make the 
necessary reclamation to the British Government in Bombay, in order 
that the said capitulations, as agreed upon for the transfer of Bombay, 
might be completely carried out. 

The three gentlemen, who on the death of the Viceroy, Count of 
S. Vicente, were acting until the arrival of the new Viceroy, replied to 
the King on the 24th of January 1670, that they had written to the 
Governor of Bombay, but had received no reply as yet, **and do not 
expect one soon, considering that Henry Gary is now governing the 
place,'* Tratados III., p. 114. Report, ut supra, p. 69. 

In another letter of the 25th of January 1670, they write : — 

'* Henry Gary, Governor of the Island of Bombay, is very astute, 
and an enemy of the Portuguese nation. He wishes that hb 
vessels should be exempted from dues at our ports, and now asks us 
to pay dues on a frigate which came from Moir.bassa, and went via 
Bombay and discharged at Turumba (Trombay), a village in the 
jurisdiction of Bagaim ; we are considering the matter with due care, 
and we think that if these events as well as others had been foreseen, 
this island would never have been handed over to the English." 
Ibid, III., p. 118. Report, p. 69. 

That Captain Gary, the new Governor of Bombay, was at variance 
with the authorities at Bassein is evident from what Anderson savs : 
"Yet is he described as a proud, wasteful and extravagant officer. 
His power was not undisputed. The Portuguese had in the time 
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of his predecessor threatened a resort to arms, because a claim 
which the Jesuits' College of Bandora made for a considerable tract 
of land had not been allowed. This threat Sir Gervnse Lucas had 
considered an act of treason, and declared all the Jesuits' lands 
forfeited to the Crown. Cooke, therefore, who had yielded the 
reins of Goyernment with reluctance, and retired in discontent to Goa, 
took this opportunity of asserting his right to succeed Lucas. Coming 
to Bandora he threatened to join the Portuguese in attacking Bombay, 
But his countrymen only treated him with contempt, and dismissed 
htm as a rebel and traitor. ** Op, cit, pp. 54-55. 

A short time after Sir Oervase Lucas's death in May 1667, Henry 
Oary, who is said to have proceeded on the same plan as his predecessor, 
sent to the King and the Secretary of State the following statement 
of die revenues of the island, as improTed by Sir G. Lucas and 
himself: — 

Rent of Xerafins. 

Mazagon 9,300-0-40 

MAhim 4,797-245 

Parel 2,377-1-56 

Vadala 1,738-0-40 

Varli 671-1-34 

Bombay 6,344-2-61 

25,920-1-18 
Besides the abore land rent, there was the rent derived from 
tobacco farms, taverns, customs, etc. 13 xerafins being equivalent 
to 228, 6d. Sir Gerv«se had been making every effort to increase the 
King's revenues, and had said tbnt the island, when properly cultivated, 
and the right of the inhabitants legally possessed of titles to their 
estates ascertained, it would be very productive. And Gary's plan 
was also to improve the revenues without imposing any discouraging 
taxes. See Warden's Beporty etc., pp. 6-8. 

Daring Mr. Gary's government the relations between Bombay and 
Surat were far from cordial, one of the chief points in dispute being 
the granting of passes to native ships. This friction and rivalry 
resulted in the offer of the East India Company to take over Bombay, 
and in the decision of the King to approve the transfer. In a work, 
which I believe to be rare, entitled ** An Htstorieal Account of the 
settlement and possession of Bombay, etc.," published in London in 
1781, it is said that " The officers and men sent in those ships (of 
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the royal fleet) drove a private trade, which impaired that of the 
Campany ; and their licentiousness often engaged them in hostilities 
with the natives, for which the Company was answerahle to the powers 
of that country. These real evils, and the advantage to he reaped from 
the possession of the island and hay, made the Company desire it; 
they, therefore, requested and the King readily granted them; from 
thHt time they have had the ahsolute dominion." p. 5. 

Thus Charles II., by the charter of the 27th of March 1668, which 
specifies that the Port and Island of Bomhay were to be held by 
the Company, **as of the Manor of East Greenwich'* in free and 
common socage, at a farm rent of lo^, payable on the 80th of 
September each year, transferred the island to the Company. 

On the first of September 1668, the ship *' Constantinople Mer- 
chant" arrived at Surat, bringing the copy of the Royal Charter and 
a warrant from the King to Sir Gervase Lucas, bestowing Bombay 
upon the Honourable Company, ** as the adventurers,'' says Anderson, 
'^ had for some time been styled." Two days later, at a consultation 
held at Surat under the presidency of Sir George Oxenden, it was 
resolved to depute Mr. John Goodier (second in Council), Captain 
Henry Young, and Streynsham Masters for this duty. These gentle- 
men embarked accordingly on the ''Constantinople Merchant," and 
reached their destination on the evening of the 21st of September, when 
Captain Young and Mr. Cotes were at once sent on shore with the 
King's letter. The next day was spent in preparation for the ceremony 
of transfer, and on Wednesday, the 23rd, the Commissioners landed, 
and solemnly took over charge from the officiating Governor, Captain 
Henry Gary. The island thus became de facto the property of the 
Company from that date, the formal grant having been signed on the 
27th of the preceding March, as said above. Sir George Oxenden, 
President at Surat, then became Governor of Bombay, and the full 
sovereignty of the island which had been acquired by Charles II. 
from the King of Portugal was granted to the Company, expressly 
purporting to provide for legislation and administration of justice in 
accordance with the law of England, and by reference incorporating 
in the letters patent all jurisdiction, etc., mentioned in the Charter 
of the 3rd of April 1661, and reciting also the treaty of the 23rd 
of June 1661. See Selections^ etc., Vol. I., pp. 224, et seq. 

Thus within less than a century and a half the island of Bombay had 
undergone three successive transfers. First, on the 23rd of December 
1534, from the Mahomedan kings of Gujarat to the Portuguese ; then 
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by the cession of the 23r(l of June 1G61, and delivery of the 18th of 
February 1C65, from the Portuguese to the British Crown ; and lastly 
• from the Briti:>h Crown, on tlie 23r(l of September 1C08, to the East 
India Conr.pany, first incorporated by Queen Elizabeth on the 3Jst of 
December IGOO, under tht* title of ** Governor and Company of the 
Merchants of London into the East Indies." It will be seen from 
the statements above that the date 23rd is sipgulnrly rcrurrent in the 
events connected with Bombay. As a matter of comparison it may 
be worth while to mention here that the Portuguese, who put their 
Eastern trade into the hands of an incorporated Company, had in 
1731 obtained permission from the King to mftke one ship's voyage 
annually to Surat. Except in this ini'tance, the monopoly of the East 
India trade was always vested in the Crown, until it was abolished in 
1752, various important articles being still subject to royal privileges. 
The Dutch E. I. Co. was instituted in 1602 after Iloutman's voyage in 
lf.9G-97. The French bad six Companies in 1604, 1611, 16^5, 1643, 
1644 and 1719. These were abolished in 1790. The Danish had 
two, in 1612 andl(i70. 

Two more changes has Bombay witnessed since then in our own 
time. First, the transfer from the Company to the Crown in 1858, 
and then its transformntion from a Royal into an Imperial city in 1877, 
when the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland was declared to be 
the Empress of India. During the Portuguese period Bombay 
bad DO Governor of its own, because it was then an unimportant 
island dependency of the city of Bassein where there was a regular 
series of Grovemors or Captains, as will be seen from the list giTen in 
my **Hiatory and Antiquities of Chaul and Bassein." But as there 
was from the beginning a fort in Bombay its garrison must have 
always had its Commandants for nearly a hundred and thirty years, 
bat their names have not been transmitted to posterity. 

The list of the British Royal Governors of Bombay is as follows : — 
1062. Sir Abraham Shipman was appointed in March, but never 
governed. He died at Angedi*a on the oth of April 1664, the date 
of his will, others say in September. 

1665. Humphrey Cooke, who was Secretary to Sir Abraham 
Shipman, assumed the government in February, but was soon ejected 
by his successor. 

1666. Sir Gervase Lucas, arrived on the 5lh of November. He 
died suddenly at Bombay on tlie 21st of May 1667. 

1667. Captain Henry Gary, on the death of his predecessor officiate 
35 
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fil from the 25th of Mbj until the 23rd of September 1668. He then 
ol)inined a scat in the Council and was afterwards Judge of the Island. 

In reference to these four Governors of Bombay, the writer of the 
Monthly MiBcdlan^ says :— *^ Of the royal c&rps^ Sir Abraham Ship^ 
mnn, disappointed in his object, died at Aujideva. Cook (Humphrey 
Tooke) killed himself from mere vexation of spirit in his self-exile^ 
among the cowled brethren of the Order of Jesus (the Jesuits never 
wore 00 wis) at Salset* Sir Oervase Lucas did not long enjoy hie 
Government, from his sudden death r Gary, who held *the reins <rf 
dominion' upon thi» casualty^ subsequently delivered the island lo the 
Kast India Company : in announcing this transfer to the Secretaries of 
State — Lord Arlington and Sir Joseph WillianuMm— he remarks 
** that though this unexpected cluinge had much troubled him be 
hopod that they would make the Governor and Cemmittcei of the 
Ka»t India Company sensible of his fidelity, and that he was deserving 
of remuneration.** Gary was afterwards a Member of the Bombay 
i^ounotl and then Judge of the island; but he was roundly abused by 
tho foes of Sir «Tohn Child for supporting him/ p. 79» 

As a picture of the manners of the lime the writer adds ** the treaty 
of Broda. concluded between England and HoUand in 1667, was the 
occasion of annoyance to the East India Company, and to pacify this 
feeling, ratlier than actuated by any other motive, CharlM the 
Second, by letters }>atent dated ttTth March 1668, conferred apon the 
Oomimny and in perpetuity, the port and island of Bombay • . . , 
in payment ot the annual rent of £10 in gold, on the 30th September 
in each year.'' To the above is added this footnote: — ^ Even m this 
moasuix' I he spirit of sarcasm or ribaldry has been permitted te 
wing its shat'^ ; — ** to gratify the demand of the Duchess of Portland 
t;:c iMftud WAS made over for a round sum in ready money and a small 
ann::i< i>Aymer.t/* Fryer assigns a ludicn>u$ motive for the transfer: 

Alone vith the is\An«i, all the sion^ arms and am mwntioB kept 
thrn" >ftTre a4S0 haud<^d ovt^r to the Oon.piiny, together with such 
*,v^«)(ioal (v^wt^rs a* wrre nere««n tor its defence and gewramcBt. 

Sir 0. l^xt'r.^en. )\>r«i<Wttl <i\ Surat and ^ih Govcner (1st Com* 
'i%a«^^'s> vf ^^wiVa^. «iis the son of ^r Jass. Oxcttdcsi om ef the 
^M')^ Wn tf the i\M«iva«Qr« WIk^u Si«aji I^xvted Sural in ICM^ he and 
Wnefhew $trr}«vaKam Master det^Nftdrd the Compasiya Factory. 
Sural «%< a IVrs^S<^u^T ef th« East Indsa i\NK)pa^T ftvsa 1612 to 
l<^rS : a«)d af».a CKmu It^l t^" 16Sr« when the riimihrnj of 
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Western India was finally transferred to Bombay. Between 1629 
and 1635 it was the chief seat of Government of the Company's 
Eastern possesRions. 

Sir George Oxendeu held a consultation on the 3rd of September 
1668, at which they agreed lo assume at once the Government of 
Bombay. They felt, however, that this would be an affair of some 
delicacy, as the royal officers might not be disposed to acknowledge the 
supremacy of a few mercantile agents. They chose to proceed with 
caution, and deputed four officers from Surat under Mr. John Goodier, 
who was intimate with the Deputy Governor Gary, and was able to 
conduce to the peaceful surrender and quiet possession of the place. 
The Commissioners reached Bombay on the 2l8t of September 1668, 
landed on Wednesday, the 23rd, and, being received with military 
honours, took possession of the island in the name of the Company. 
The garrison then appears to have consisted of only 285 men, com- 
posed principally of French, Portuguese and Natives, only 93 being 
English officers. Of the first, one Thos. du Plessis was allowed to 
return to Europe. Ramsimar (R&ma Sinay or Shenvi), who was a 
clerk (escrivao) employed by the Portuguese, being necessary from 
his knowledge of the island, was kept in the employment of the 
British. The subject of the claims of the Portuguese inhabitants to 
lands was discussed, and the Court ordered that it should be ascer- 
tained whether the lands belonged to the Crown of Portugal. 
*' llir inhabitants were to be allowed a moderate toleration ; but the 
claims of the Jesuits, though admissible by the Portuguese usages, 
were not to be held valid in an English settlement." See Materials^ 
etc.. Part I., pp. 35-36. 

The next year the President followed his officers to Bombay, and 
arrived there on the 5th of January 1669. His stay was brief, but 
during that short time he framed a set of regulations arranging and 
completing codes for the civil and military administration of the 
island. Before leaving Bombay in February 1670, ihe Governor 
decided to make use of a Portuguese resident on the island, Simao 
SerrSLo, well read in the civil and imperial laws, as ably qualified to 
do the Company effectual service in discovering their just rights and 
privileges. Ibid. p. 39. But Sir G. Oxenden died soon after at 
Surat, and " the island was left in a state of anarchy." (Anderson's 
English in Western India, etc., p. 56.) '* Patriarchal, simply as the 
first of the Company's race of Governors, is that Sir George Oxenden, 
whose virtues known and felt during his life-time, and mausoleum 
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at Surat— the scene of his demise — still celebrates by force of the 
sculptor's chisel independent of the style of the liistorian." Monthly 
Miscellany, p. 79, 

On the death of Sir George Oxenden on the 14;th of July 1669, 
Gernld Aungier, **thfit chivaliic, intrepid man who dared a not less 
potent spirit in the Dutch Commodore V«n Goen," was appointed 
President of Surat, and Mr. Mat hew Gray was nominated to the 
Deputy Governorship of Bombay. He was succeeded by Mr. Philip 
Gyfford, and on his death by Mr. lienry Oxenden. He died soon 
after, being succeeded, according to Anderson {Op, at, p. 56), by 
Mr. Ward whose term of office ended in trouble and sedition. 
According: to the Materials, Part I., p. 78 on the decease of Gerald 
Aungier Mr, John Petit was appointed to manage the affairs on the 
island and Mr. Rolt was confirn-.ed President in his room. 

This is a very short summary of the history of the first decade of 
tbe Company's Government of Bombay. But the details, which would 
occupy a volume, are highly interesting. I shall attempt to condense, 
within as narrow a compass as possible, the most important events 
that laid the foundation of the capital of Western India, for they 
had a momentous effect on the future of Bombay. 

In the year 1GG8 the survivors of the King's (Charles II.) soldiers 
sent out with Sir Abraham Shipman to garrison Bombay, on the 
transfer of the island to the Company had volunteered into their 
service, and had become the cadre of the Honourable Company's 
" 1st European Regiment " or " Bombay Fusiliers," afterwards the 
103rd Foot. 

The year 1671 is notable for the laying of the foundations of the 
two most important institutions of Bombay, viz., the Dockyard and 
the Mint. The Company ordered the building of two brigantines at 
Bombay, and this was the beginning of the famous Government 
Dockyard in the Fort, which has been succeeded in our own time 
by the splendid Dock on the eastern foreshore of the island. 

By the King's Letters Patent, dated the 5th of October 1677, the 
Bombay Government was authorised to coin ** Rupees, Pices and 
Bndgrooks." Sir G. Birdwood in his Rci^ort, etc., p. 222, derives 
Bnpee from rnpya, silver * stamped,* t. ^., 'coined/ from rupot 
•form,' and Budgr^^ok from hadugaruha 'base coin,' yV^ ^^ ^" 
anna, and identical, therefore, with the present jpai. But more 
correct derivations than these will be found in my '^Contributions 
to the Study of tlw. hvlo-Portufjuese Numismatics.'** No attempt to 
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explain the derivation of the pice (i. e., paisa, }th of an anna, or 
^th of a rupee) appenrs as yet to have been made. Can it be 
traced to the ancient Hindu Karsha 1 

A contemporary traveller Jean Baptiste Tavemier, who made 
aeveral trips in India between 1640 and 16G7, writing in lC7vS of 
**the money which tlie English and Hollanders coin in the Indies/' 
•ays: — 

" Formerly the English never coined any silver or copper money ; 
for , . . • they find it more profitable to carry gold from 
England tban silver .... But since the present King of 
England married the Princess of Portugal, who had in part of her 
portion the famous Port of Bomb eye, where the English are very 
hard at work to biiild a strong Fort, they coin both silver, copper 
and tin. But that money will not go to Surat, nor in any part of 
the Qreat Mogul's Dominions, or in any of the territories of the 
Indian Kings ; only it passes among the English in their Fort, and 
aome two or three leagues up in the country, and in the villages 
along the coast ; the country people that bring them their wares, being 
glad to take that money ; otherwise they would see but very little 
•tirring, in regard the country is very poor, and the people have 
nothing to sell but Aqua vitce, made of coco-wine and rice." The 
Bvi Travels of John Bapiista Tavemier, Baron Auboune, etc., 
London, 1678, Part II., pp. 5-6. 

Besides Tavemier, there are several other travellers who, in the 
course of the seventeenth century, refer to BoUibay, their allusions^ 
owing to the insignificance of the place in those days, being very 
brief* Thus Albert de Mandelslo in 1639 alludes to Bombay as 
follows : — " Le 9.e Janvier, nous passames avec un bon vent de 
Nordy devant les ties de Bandora et de Bombay, qui s' dtendent le 
long de la cote depuis Bacaim jnsqu' au dessus de Rasiapnr. Celle 
de Bombay est ass^s grande, et a un fort bon havre du cot^ de la 
terre ferme." Lea Voyages^ etc. Leide, 1719, p. 233. 

Then Jean de Thcvenot, who travelled in the East from 1655 to 
1M3, writes : — " De Bagaim k Bombaim il y a six lieues : Cette 
demi^re ville a un bon Port, et c'est celle que les Portugais out 
Cfd4e aux Anglais, en faisant le mariage de I'lnfante de Portugal 
avec le Roi d*Angleterre en V annce 1662. II y a six lieues de 
Bombaim k Chaul." Les Voyages, etc., Amsterdam 1727, Tome V., 
p. 248. 

Philip BaldouSy about 1660^ also gives a brief description of 
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Bombftj. His Account of the Coasts of Mdabar and CoromanM is 
invaluable for tbe information it gives of the earlj dajs of the Dutch 
in the East and their struggles with the Portuguese. 

Tb€ famous French physician M. Dellon, who spent twenty days 
in Bombay in January 1673, relates in his Voyage to the Bast indies, 
Lond., 1698, pp. 180-181, the occurrences he witnessed u he wis 
going from Persia to Surat. He was '^ continually pestered with eon- 
trary winds ;" but after the wind blew a favourable gale from the 
north-east, he came on the 10th of January 1673, within sight of the 
shore near Bassein, and on the 12th he landed at Bombay which 
he describes as follows : — '* Just at the entrance of the port of Bombay^ 
there lies a rock which, stretching a mile deep into the sea, makes this 
passage very dangerous, for which reason we sent for some pilots who 
conducted us very safely on the 12th into that harbour, which la one 
of the safest in the world, provided you are well acquainted with the 
situation 'of the place to avoid the rocks. 

** It was not many years ago in the possession of the Poriaguese, 
who surrendered it to the English at the time of the marriage 
betwixt the King of England with the Infanta of Portugal. 

The English have since that time built there a very fine Fort, where 
Che President of the East India Company commonly keeps residcDce. 
** They have also laid the foundation of a City, where they grant 
liberty to all strangers of what religion or nation soever to settle 
themselves, and exempt them from all manner of taxes for the first 
twenty years. We were treated here with abundance of civility^ which 
we in part attributed to the good understanding there was at that time 
betwixt those two nations." M. Dellon left Bombay on the 30th of 
January 1673, and arrived at Surat two days after. C/. — My memoir 
entitled, ** M. Dellon and the Inquisition of Goa'' in tbe Jatmsi 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ Yd. XVII.) 
pp. 53, et seq. 

But of all the travellers who refer to Bombay in the sixteenth 
century, the most copious and not the least accurate, in spite of his 
fanciful etymologies, is doubtless. Dr. John Fryer, whom I haveqaoted 
often above. He was a Surgeon to the East India Company, and an 
enterprising and observant traveller. He visited Bombay in 167^ 
and his New Account of East India and Persia was published in 
London in 1698. It is a delightful book, giving graphic descriptioBS 
of the factory life and general condition of India in hia time. On his 
arrival in India he wrote to the President to be appointed Surgeon to 
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the Sarat Factory, bat without success. He appears to haye come out 
on board the ship '' Unity '' with the fleet that sailed in 1672. This 
fleet was composed of ten vessels, all commissioned as men of war, the 
English being at that time " at open defiance against the Dutch." 

Dr. Fryer sailed from Karwar northwards to Bombay, noticing 
all the ports along tho coast, such as Kajapur, which had then only 
a French Factory, although it was formerly the seat of an English 
factory, and Chanl ** the Portuguese Fortress lying fair in sight and 
then Bombaim opening itself." He records his arrival thus: — 
" The tide being spent we came to an anchor in the Bay, not 
baTing our bearings . right, and December the 8th we paid our 
homage to the Union flag flying on the Fort of Bombaim." He 
describes the Bombay harbour as '* a vast indented circumferencs 
which is able to contain a thousand of the vast ships in Europe in 
safe harbour from wind and weather." As he sailed up the harbour, 
he met with two Moghal men-of-war of 300 tons each, riding before 
the island of Karanja. Close to the Castle he saw, besides, innu- 
merable little vessels, three men-of-war, one of them, of 220 tons, 
having been captured from the Dutch. The Castle was built at the 
end of the Bay, commanding it from all points and flanks. 

On Dr. Fryer setting his foot on the island, he was received by the 
Governor, Gerald Aungier. He describes the group of islands as 
follows : — *' In the East Indies is one of the islands of Salset, parted 
from that part of the Canarik Coast which lies nearest Dnccan, 60 
leagues north of Qoa, and as many south of Surat. These islands are 
in number seven, viz. :— Bombaim, Canorein, Trumbay, Elephanto, 
the Pntachoes, Munchumbae, and Keranjan, with the rock of Henry 
Kenry, arising as so many mountains out of the sea." 

But Dr. Fryer does not confine himself to the mere description of 
the physical features of the Bombay group of islets. He enters into 
historical, mythological, medical, anthropological inquiries about them. 
Thus after mentioning the seven islands arising as so many mountains 
out of the sea, he adds :— ** Which accords to the fancy of the 
natives, who affirm that Nereus has lost these islets, with a geat deal 
more of the low lands, from his trident, the earth gaining upon 
the sea. And as a remonstrance of their credulity, they bring for 
proof the vast rocks that are many miles up the country, bestuck 
with oysterHBhells and other trophies of the sea's having had once 
dominion there, all which they call Conchon, or the Netherlands." 
/Wa., pp. 61-62. This is simply his own version of the Purdnic 
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h'gf tirJ of rnrU'f'ur^'riA'dcrefttioii of the Konkan. Tie is, however, Terjr 
wi'iik ill 1114 ctyriiologie^ and the following (ierivations, for iiistaocey are 
riiilicr iiijjii> iii^ : — **iionii>aim, quasi lioon Bay . . • . general name 
ufSiilNf't^ if it be worth inquiry, I can only gness, either because it 
ni^tiifioH in ('anorcin a granary. ... or else analogically, from the 
rnnMiil pcninsnlii of th(^ .sumo name, near which Goa itself stands: 
hut whet lurr thiH is certain or not, the reason of the denominatioa 
of Mominuni in eonvincing." 

Dr. Fryer iiIho refers to the cession of the island of 'Bombay to the 
.Dritinh (*rown as '* a matter of great import to the Kingdom, had it 
luMMt tranhf(*rre(l according to the contract, as well in regard to the 
proteetion of our tihips, as for the. profit of (he soil to the English 
inliahilnntM ; but niont of all for (he awe it might impose upon them 
>> hi> aro the (liN(urher8 of our trade here.'* He then explains the reasons 
>vhioh imlueed (he Por(\iiruese Viceroy to base his policy of refusal to- 
Nuvreuilor the i>huul to theKnglish, The Portuguese, he says, "were 
\y^{\\ (o par( with (ho islnuiK heoause iliffcrent interests were prevail- 
ing at (ho (iu)o in r.uropo and in India, notwithstanding the King 
of ri^land hrt\injCJ*tMU a tloel of live royal ships, under the oom- 
n.an^l of Lord MarUu^rou^h. which had to retreat to the port of 
Snaih/' Thou ho ,xdiis« tho iommaniler *' set the soldiers oo shore 
yhnn>o'f lu^t ^tlrnl-); out of the ship\ live huudred stout men led by 
S;i Ai t;*) aiu Shu.iuau» who vias Jos*4::;atod Goneraiissimo for the King 
oi r \i(Uud on :l.o I d^i^n »horo." luit ;he P^csiaect of the English 
r.^s;oT> At Si-.vAt* S;r Vus^rct^ i>\ouoo:\ ol^sorxirc ihat the jealousy of 
t,:%* V.vv^* v^As >v,oU iVa; '* ihoy \o\vi\; ;;;o Kaciorr a sacrifice,"* they 

7rr. x;:.:;ta«:>.T« ari uninhabifeed 
. ;i i;L Icjif^:;^ :o ibe soathwud 

^ ;>.,* ?r^«*>::? Scr Abnhan, 

;.v. ,\N :: : w .rs>i:: axt further 

k ^^ • * t . ^o-^L'utoi T^nH by the 

- .N :>,» TL-i:^ xT^i ihe little 

-iv^> .V »-iio> IT *j*«!C ibtfv wre 
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Bbj, into the hands of the English upon the conditions first 
assented to^ that the royalties should belong: to the King of England, 
but every particular man's estate to the right owner, and the liberty 
of their own ceremonies in religion, upon their oath of allegiance." 
Ihid^ p. 63. Then *' Mr. Cooke, being next to Sir Abraham, 
took np his commission, who with those men that were left, 
was admitted upon Bombaim in the year 1664, when the Royal 
fleet returned." 1 need not refer here to his description of 
Bombay, which has, in short extracts, been already noticed above. 
But Dr. Fryer also writes upon the international policy of the 
island, on the European colonisation of Bombay, public health, 
climatology, the prevailing diseases of the island^ their treatment, 
and of various drugs. I shall allude to some of these points as 
briefly as possible. With regard to the international relations of 
Bombay with the neighbouring nations, he writes : — ** Our present 
concern then is with the Portuguese, Sivaji, and the Mnghal^ From 
the first is desired no more than a mutual friendship ; from the 
second, an appearance only ; from the last, a nearer commerce. The 
first and second become necessary for provisions for the belly and 
building ; the third for the gross of our trade. Wherefore offices of 
civility must be performed to each of these ; but they sometimes 
interfering are the occasion of jealousies ; these three being so diame- 
trically opposite one to another. For while the If oghal brings his 
fleet either to winter or to recruit in this Bay, Sivaji takes offence ; 
on the other hand, the Moghal would soon put a stop to all business, 
should he be denied. The Portuguese, as in league with neither, 
thinks it a mean compliance in us to allow either of them countenance, 
especially to furnish them with guns and weapons to turn upon 
Christians, which they wisely make an Inquisition crime.*' Ibid,, 
p. 70. 

Dr. Fryer then winds up his diplomatic reflections with the following 
forecast of the future of -Bombay. ** This much being premised/' 
he writes, ** for what concerns the island itself, it remains to speak 
of it irith relation to the credit it bears among its neighbours. The 
Dutch cast an envious eye on it, and were it in their hands, would 
doubtless make it render all it is capable ; and in respect of com- 
merce it seems to oflPer many conveniences, the Banyahs liking it 
hetter than Surat, living freer, and under milder taxation, which they 
put the present President in some hopes of complying with, could 
he open the way from hence up the country ; but that depending on 
86 
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BO many intricacies, must be Dot only a work of time, bat power to 
bring to pass, as afterwards may fall more properly in our way to 
make appear." Tit supra. 

Dr. Fryer was adverse to the system of the European colonisation 
of Bombay. ** To propagate their colony,** he says, "the Company 
have sent out English women ; but they beget a sickly generation ; 
and as the Dutch well observe, those thrive better that eome of an 
European father and Indian mother ; which (not to reflect on what 
creatures are sent abroad) may be attributed to their living at large, 
not debarring themselves wine and strong drink, which immoderately 
used, inflames the blood, and spoils the milk in these hot countriea, 
as Aristotle long ago declared. The natives abhor all heady 
liquors, for which reason they prove better nurses.** J6u2., p. 69. 

But by this time everybody knows that it is not wine and 
strong drink alone that spoil the milk in these hot eonntrics 
and cause European women ** to beget a sickly generation." The 
subject of the European colonisation of India is too wide a field 
of inquiry to be dealt with here. But as it has some conneotion 
with the history of Bombay, from almost the beginning of the 
IGth century, I need not apologize for entering into a few 
details regarding the scheme first brought into operation, abont four 
hundred years ago, for the acclimatisation of the white man in the 
tropics. The little territory styled Portuguese India is still the 
best fleld for observing the various phases and factors in the CTolution 
of that scheme. Strong drink, it appears, cannot be the sole canse of 
the moral and physical degeneracy of the race, at there is hardly 
a people on the face of the earth more sober than the inhabitants of 
Tortugal. 

While some physiologists consider the idea of the European 
c lonisation in the tiopics to be unnatural, every attempt at it being 
a reversal of the long and slow process of evolution which is marked 
l>y a deep dividing line between the inhabitants of the torrid and 
those of the temperate zones : others, who attribnte the deterioratioa 
generally ol^served in the tropics not so much to the influence of the 
flimate as to certain pathogenic germs, which can be gradnaUy 
combated by improved sanitation, maintain the-possibility, not only 
of the present acclimatisation, but also of the future wel&re of the 
race. The fact that this dividing line between the inhabitaata of 
the tropics and those of the temperate regions has not prerentcd 
the natives of the former, when transplanted to colder cUhic8» fn 
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thriving and prospering, clearly indicates which process is the nataral 
OBC. This has been observed in the territory first colonised by the 
Portuguese, although the statistics are very scanty. The few 
instaQces known perhaps show that in them the success hitherto 
attained was due to the fact that the individuals were men of rare 
. endowments, of high descent, culture, and noble traditions of cha- 
racter, which are extremely scarce. 

There are, indeed, some serious arguments grounded on an abun- 
dance of decisive facts for the pessimism current on the question of the 
tropical acclimatisation of the white races. The attempt which D. 
Jo&o de Castro made in 1545-48 to colonise with his countrymen the 
Bombay group of islands was a deplorable failure long before the 
Mardthas drove them away. 

It was then said that the Indian climate was fatal to worthy forms 
of life ; that while lower animals flourished in this inhospitable region, 
man appeared under a degraded type, and that it was chimerical to 
suppose that the more advanced stock from a favourable region could 
be transplanted to this country without undergoing a physical and 
moral decay. Long before the time of the Portuguese, the Maho- 
medan invaders coming down from Northern Asia had also fallen into 
degeneracy. Colonisation is in reality a serious subject, a mighty 
flocial effort, whose laws and vital principles demand geographical, 
xKmatic and political conditions not easily procurable. It is the 
expression of the law of evolution constantly at work. Meteorological 
elements are not its only elements, there being a variety of other 
agencies, food and occupation not being the least important of them. 

Another argument not less cogent for the disastrous results of this 
scheme of European colonisation was the union or intermarriage of the 
Portuguese with the Native women of the lower classes, peopling their 
settlements with a degenerate and debased race, the hybrid product 
of the two races, but possessing the good qualities of neither. Such 
a type of men was said to reflect the ill-fame of both their constitution 
and conduct on their birth-place, as a land forbidden for European 
homes : — 

** — ' suh cwrru nimium propinqui 

8oli8, in tdffA domihu$ negatA" — Hor. Od., J., xxii, 2L 

They forgot, however, that this very tropical position of India had 
once made it great, as Ovid expressed it in his graceful line — ** Prinw 
$ole nitens^ pritnos tulit India Jlores.'* The progeny of some of 
the modem European races may yet perhaps be more fortunate 
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in the near future. It is said that the Latio raeea are mOHary 
conquerors, while the Teutonic races are trading conqaerora. The 
commercial nations, in respect of adaptahiiitj to Tarying conditioni 
of race and climate, and in point of capacity to assimilate foreigD 
elements, have certainly hetter opportunities for colonisation than the 
military ones. Although the colonial history of the Latin peoples is 
far greater than that of the Teutonic races, still the latter show at 
present at least more enterprise, and have ae cured more material 
results. As for superior aptitude, hoth the racea have had their 
training for colonisation. Portugal and Spnin received their educa- 
tion for colonial prowess in the school of wars against the Moors, 
Holland against Philip II. of Spain, and Great Britain was disciplined 
hy her contests with Louis XIV. and with Napoleon for the leader* 
ship of the colonial empire. She possesses, moreover, a well-aaeorted 
mixture of races, a hlend of many elements in complete fusion, or 
a cmcible of races, producing a tempered steel of character, the 
diversity of races being supplemented by the islands themselTes^ 
presenting in a happy combination an equal yariety of climate and 
production. To this fortunate circumstance, along with religioaa 
toleration, which is the outcome of her history and the expression iA 
her genius, may be ascribed the durability and extent of her colonial 
empire. The Portuguese, like the French with the caprioea and 
extravagances of Louis XIV, the jealousies of Dnpleix and Labonr- 
donnais, or the whimsical rpgulatious of RichelieUy were^ on the 
contrary, hampered in their progress by their religions ezdosiTenesi. 
The British, l>ke the Dutch, symbolised the triumph of the principle 
of religious freedom over intolerance, and, coming last in the struggle 
for colonial power, profited by the blunders of their predecessors, 
besides sharing the good fortune due to natural opportunities, geogra- 
phical position, and ethnic and religious history. 

Dr. Frver then gives a nosological table of Bombay, the preralent 
maladies being ''flaxes, dropsy, scurvv, barbiers, which isenerrating 
the whole body, being neither able to use the hands and feet, gont, 
stone, malignant and putrid fevers, which are endemic diseases, etc." 
Ibid., p. 68. He speaks of the high mortality of the English, and 
adds : — *' Notwithstanding this mortality to the English, the conntrj 
people and naturalized Portuguese live to a good old age, supposed 
to be the reward of their temperance ; indulging themselTes neither 
in strong drinks, nor devouring flesh as we do.** J^tcf., p. 69. 

Elsewhere he writes : — *' The diseases reign according io the 
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aeasons .... in the extreme heats, cholera morbus^ inflamma- 
tions of the eyes hy dust and the fiery temper of air : in the rains, 
fluxes, apoplexy, and all distempers of the hrain, as well as stomach ; 
to correct which the natives eat king,* a sort of liquid assafcetida 
whereby they smell odiously. For all lethargic fits they use garlic 
and ginger, given in oil or butter. 

^* To cup they use ventosoesf, without scarifications. They have 
good escharotics and Tesicatories, made by a certain nut, the same 
they chop or mark their calicuts| black with instead of ink. 

"They apply cauteries most unmercifully in a moriisAeeit, called so 
by the Portuguese, being a vomiting with a looseness; the like is 
done in acalenture§." Ibid., pp. 113-114. 

M. de Thevenot and Fr. Martin in the Lettres Edifiantes Tome IV, 
also refer to this treatment, the latter adding that the Venetian 
physician, Manucci, considered the cautery to be an infallible 
remedy. He took an iron -ring, heated it red in the fire and applied 
it to the navel of the patient, who after this barbarous treatment 
got well. 

MordisheeHj as Fryer calls it, is not a Portuguese word, however. 
It is an Indian vernacular term, used in Konkani, Mardthi and 
Gujardti. It is written in Mar^thi thus : — %^^ (modh), and is 
derived from the verb iffr^ (modnem), which means •* to break," in 
allusion to the intestinal griping or colic. Garcia da Orta was the 
first among the European physicians to introduce the word among 
the learned. In the Colloquios XVII. the word used by the natives 
of India is written morxi, which the Portuguese had changed into 
mordexi, probably in connection with the Portuguese verb niorder, 
which means ** to bite." 

From mordexi the European writers changed the name into mori 
de chten and mort de Chine, and as late as 1854, Anderson, in his 
English in Western India, etc., p. 62, writes : — •* The disease which 
was prevalent in the country and especially fatal in Bombay, was 
called by the Portuguese practitioners of medicine 'the Chinese 
death/ or colic." 

Among the Indian drugs. Dr. Fryer mentions the celebrated 

* Hiog C?^^), assafcBtida, is indeed mnoh used by the Banids, as garlick 
by the peasants of Spain, 
t VentORoea is rentoBoSf the Portniruese for onpping-glasses. 
X Galionta is eaUco, an Indian staff made of cotton. 
$ Oalentore is the Spanish calentura for fever. 
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'' Goa stone," which once enjoyed a great reputation throughout the 
Enst. He writes: — ** The Paulis tines* enjoy the higgest of all the 
monasteries at St. Bock ; in it is a library, an hospital, and an 
apothecary's shop well furnished with medicines, where Gaspar 
Antonio, a Florentine, a lay brother of the Order, the author of the 
Goa stones, brings them in 50,000 xerafins, hy that invention 
annually. He is an old man, and almost blind, being of great esteem 
for his long practice in physic, and therefore applied to by the most 
eminent of all ranks and orders in this city. l£ is built like a cross, 
and shows like a seraglio on the water." Ibid., pp. 149-150. 

These "Goa stones" seem also to have been exported to Europe, 
for, according to the Report of the Old Records, etc., p. 15, Goa 
stones are mentioned as late as 1702 in a list of articles or of the 
Eastern produce to be taken in exchange for the bullion and com* 
moditics sent out in the East India Company's ships. 

The Portuguese used to call these stones pedras eordeues, jnst as 
the ''Goa powder" of the British trade is called by them p6 do 
Brastl, There is no doubt that these pedras cordeaes were a great 
source of revenue to the Jesuits in India, not unlike the green and 
yellow liqueur, prepared by the inmates of the Grande Chartreuse^ 
or the monastery founded by St. Bruno about 800 years ago, whieh 
brings to the famous convent a large income, and millions offered 
for its formula have been rejected. 

The composition of these stones, which had long remained a 
secret, appears to have been revealed after the death of the Floreu 
tine, Gaspar Antonio, to brother George Ungarete. The Phanna* 
copoea Bateana gives (p. 133, from which it is copied in the 
PharraRcopoea Tubalense) the following formula, — while coral, red 
coral and bezoar stone. This stone is found in the stomach of a pavan^ 
a kind of goat or antelope. It gets its name which signifies *' anti- 
dote to poison" from two Persian words *j (^) ''against" and>*3 
{zahr) ** poison "; of each of these ingredients two ounces. Ruby, 
jacinth, topaz, sapphire, seed-pearl, of each one ounce; emerald, 
half an ounce ; ambergris and musk two scruples of each ; gold 
leaves number iv., mucilage of alcatira (tragacanth) prepared in rose- 
water, quantum satis. All these ingredients were mixed and the 
mass divided into globules, dried and burnished with the tooth of a 

* Paalistines stands for Paalistas, the name given to the JeBoita in India 
from their College of St. Paul, that of SU Book being called S. Panic novo, 
or new St. Paul. 
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javali (wild boar). The dose was from two to four globules, 
each globule weighing 5 grains. It was believed to be a supreme 
remedy against mental diseases, all softs of fevers, and poisons of all 
kinds. 

After the extinction of the Order of thcf Jesuits in 1760, the secret 
formula of the pedras cordeaes was communicated to the Capuchins 
of the Convent of the Madrede Deus, and they were prepared in their 
pharmacy \intil 1835, when jd\ the religious orders were abolished. 
The Provincial of the Order, however, Fr. Manoel do Carmo Pacheco, 
continued to prepare the pills, and at his death the secret was handed 
over to a friend, who was selling them, especially in Macao as late 
as 1864. In Bombay the native drug-dealer calls them Pedro Cordeiro 

But to return to the narrative. According to the above- mentioned 
i' Historical Account of Bombay," •Bomheiy was first governed by 
deputies from the English factory at Surat, but dissensions soon 
arose between the military and civil powers, which grew to such a 
height that in 1671 all was confusion. In order to put an end to it, 
and also to fortify the island against the attempts of the Dutch, then 
at war with England, Gerald Aungier, who was disgusted with the 
arrogance of the Moghal Governor of Surat, changed his residence to 
Bombay, where his presence, it was believed, would quash dissensions 
his management would advance the Compan3^'B interests, and his 
activity would secure the island from tbe attack of the enemy. So 
was it, for when the Dutch in the spring of 1672 attempted a 
surprise, they found the Fort so well guarded and everything in 
such excellent order that they gave up the attempt. 

From that time the settlement of Bombay began to grow in 
importance and it was resolved that the residence of the Governor 
should be fixed there, all the factories on the Indian Western Coast 
and in the Persian Gulf being dependent on that presidency. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience felt by the inhabitants of the 
island in the want of springs and streams of fresh water, as well as 
from the* poverty of agricultural produce, its population began 
slowly to increase. Some were invited by the freedom granted to 
all religions alike ; others by the mildness of the Government which* 
even when pushed to what would seem tyranny elsewhere, was 
considered to be gentleness in comparison with Mahomedan insolence 
and Portuguese bigotry. The ten thousand souls, which was the 
QtmoBt of the inhabitants of the island in 1665, had in 176^, within a 
century, grown to sixty thousand. But I need not anticipate. 
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Before 1G83 in which jear Captain Richard Keigwin seiied 
the island in the King's same, hj a mutinc us revolt, and held it; from 
tho 27th of Deccmher till the 1 9th of November following, there 
were four Governors of the Company in Bombay, viz.: — Sir George 
Oxenden, 1668-1569; Gerald Aungier, 1669-1677; Thomiw Rolt 
whose pompous title, somewhat similar to that assumed by D. Manuel 
in 1499, after the return of Yaeco da Gamato Lisbon, as Lord of the 
commerce and navigation of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia and India, was 
** Governor of Bombay, and President of India, Persia, Arabia, Jbc»" 
1677-1681, and lastly Sir John Child, who had been appointed 
President at Surat in 1681-1690, and styled '' Captain General and 
Admiral of India " in 1684, while Sir John Wyborne (or Wyburn as 
others write ii), was made '* Vice-Admiral and Deputy Governor of 
Bombay '' ; he, along with Mr. Zinzan, was afterwards dismieaedthe 
Company's service for disputing the authority of Sir John .Child 
in 1687-88. 

Captain Keigwin's mutiny against the authority of the Company 
caused considerable alarm. He is said, however, to ha^e been a 
brave man as is proved bv his escalade of Keigwin's Rock (St. Helena) 
on the 15th of May 1673, and his attack on Sivaji's armada off Henery 
on the 18th of October 1679, when, after a vain attempt to dialodge 
him by the English supported by the Sidi (Saed) of Janjira, Henery 
was occupied. Other personal merits gained him the sympathy of 
such Company's officials at Bombay as Mr. George Bonrchier and 
Mr. John Petit. 

The suppression of Captain R. Keigwin's mutiny is a carions 
episode in the annals of Bombay, and an interesting subject for an 
exhaustive monograph, but it is unfortunately beyond the limits assigned 
to this work. Sir John Child's supremacy was nov7 again recogoiaed. 
It was Sir Thomas Grant tham veho quelled the revolt and then sailed 
home with Keigwin in 1685, leaving Mr. Zinzan as Governor of 
Bombay for some time. Sir John Child died at Bombay in 1690. 

But Gerald Aungier's rule requires a more detailed treatment. He 
v^as appointed President in succession to Sir G. Oxenden, who had 
died at Surat on the 14th of July 1669. Owing to the ill-will whieh 
had sprung up between Captain Young and the civilians, resolting in 
the recall and trial of the former, the President O. Aungier 
accompanied by Mr. Charles James and Mr. Alexander Grigby to 
assist him in the deliberations of the Council, embarked at Sorat for 
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Bombay on the 11th of January 1670. On his arrival, after inyesti- 
gating the accusations against Captain Young, he published the 
Company's regulations, referred to above, and in February, after 
appointing Mr. Mathew Gray Deputy Governor, and the before- 
mentioned Portuguese resident Legal Bemembrancer, returned to 
Snrat. In the interval, as the Court of Directors had named 
Mr. Gray to the Council of Surat, Mr. Gyford was nominated Deputy 
Oovernor of Bombay by Mr. G. Aungier, and Captain Shanton was 
placed in supreme command of the troops. The fortifications of Bombay 
were at this period on a very limited scale ; the bastions and curtains of 
the fort towards the land had been raised to within nine feet of their 
intended height, but towards the sea batteries were only erected, as 
bastions would be the work of subsequent years. The ordnance 
consisted of twenty^one pieces of cannon, with the requisite stores. 
There were only two gunners, and the other soldiers served the guns 
as occasion required. At Mazagon, Sion, Upper Mdhim and Varli 
there Were small forts also mounted with cannon. 

Mr. G. Aungier went back to Bombay in 1672. After a perilous 
voyage with the south-west monsoon so close at hand, his safe 
arrival on the 7th of June was announced by the Surat Council to For t 
St. George in a letter of the 19th. There were so many urgent affairs 
of the island to be settled '* that no consideration could divert him from 
running the greatest hazards to serve his honourable masters/' He 
wanted to spend the rains in Bombay in order to settle the Courts of 
Juftioet the restitution of the lands to the Jesuits, and to reduce people 
to a more orderly government. His object was to nationalize as much 
as possible the island. One of his numerous proposals was that only 
English weights and measures should be appointed by public authority 
to be used on the island, and all others forbidden. He also proposed 
that the proceedings of the Upper Courts which had thereto been done 
io the Portuguese language should now be done in English. Another 
proposal was to the e ffect that children born of English Protestants 
married with Native Roman Catholics should be brought up as Pro- 
testants, and that the Company should encourage the sending out 
of English women. But some years later the expedition and landing 
of English women to the island gave rise to the complaint of 
their being ''needy Englishwomen." In a letter from Surat to 
Bombay, of the 18th of December 1676, we read: — *'And whereas 
you give us notice that some of the women are grown scandalous to 
our nation, religion and government, we require you in the Honour- 
87 
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able Company's name to give them all fair warning that they do 
apply themselves to a more sober and Christian con versa tion« other* 
wise the sentence is this that they shall be confined totally of their 
liberty to go abroad, and fed with bread and water till they are 
embarked on board ship for £ngland." Selectio7i8f Vol. I., p. 74; and 
Materials, Part I., p. 79. 

The wise military precautions adopted by Mr. G. Aungier for the 
defence of the island were soon destined to show the necessity of hie 
measures by an event that then occurred. A Dutch fleet arrived 
on the 20th of February 1673, with the intention of taking the island 
by surprise. According to Orme, Mr. Aungier was then in Bombaj, 
and exerted himself on that occasion with the calmness of a philoso- 
pher and the courage of a centurion. Rickloffe Van Goen, the Dotch 
Commodore, finding to his mortification that heavy ordnance had 
already been mounted on ihe fortifications and that there were in the 
harbour three men of war, stood up to the MV* tern side of the island^ 
and threatened a descent in the Mahim Channel ; but Mr. Aungier 
rapidly marched to that quarter and ranged his troops there. Th» 
Dutch with six thousand men on board their fleet sheered off, and 
peace was soon concluded between England and Holland, the people 
of Bombay being thus relieved from further apprehension. Anderaoi^ 
English in Western India, p. 59. 

This disturbed condition of the island led Mr» Anngier to stay 
upon it for a period of three years, returning to Surat in September 
1675. Prior to his embarkation, he drew up a long and elaborate 
report upon the condition and prospects of Bombay for the infonna* 
tion of the Court. This information written during the season 
of 1673-74, was in fact a statistical account of the island^ 
specifying the division of it into the districts of Bombay and Mdihim 
with an account of its inhabitants, the extent and magnitude of its 
fortifications, and the strength of the garrison. He resembled in 
this respect the well-known Simao Botelho, the Overseer of the 
Revenues of Bassein, who in 1554 wrote the Tom6o do Ssisuh dm 
India and letters to the King of Portugal, just as Mr. Anngier wiote^ m 
century and a quarter after, to the Court of Directors in London. 
The report proceeded to consider the practicability of tendering 
Bombay a seat of trade, equal to Surat, without interfering with the 
latter. But the rise of Bombay naturally nreant the decline (tf Surat. 
By way of increasing the population and developing the lesouees of 
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tlie island, Mr. Aungiermade attempts to establish manufactures. His 
attention was next directed to improving the revenues of the island by 
the establishment of a Mint. That it might have the countenance of 
fOjtl authority, letters patent, dated the 5th of October 1676 and 
the year 28th of Charles II.'s reign, were issued. In 1681 Mr. Smith 
was sent from England as Assay and Mint Master, on a salary of 
sixty pounds per year. The value of money coined here and at Surat 
in 1697 was fixed at 2s. 6d. the rupee; the xerafim at 20 pence; 
the Persian Shahi at 4 shillings, and the Pagoda at 9 shillings. 
The coins first struck here, which bore Persian characters, are said to 
have been stamped in a style which offended the Moghal Emperor, 
and for a time the practice was discontinued. See Brace's Annals, 
1704-8. Mr. Aungier also took measures for farming the customs 
and for introducing excise duties, to which the inhabitants had been 
accustomed under the Portuguese Government. 

Mr. Aungier then solicited to be relieved from his position, and 
ICr. Rolt was appointed his successor. But on the 30th of June 1677, 
long before Mr. Rolfs arrival, Mr. Aungier died, Henry Oxenden 
ftssaming the Government of Bombay. According to the M, Miaeel" 
imny, Mr. Aungier is said to have died within the precincts of this 
island, but no trace can be found as to where his mortal remains 
repose. There is no single memorial raised to the memory of this 
great benefactor of Bombay, where there are statues of mere medio- 
crities. But the fact is that he died at Surat, where nobody yet 
knows the place of his sepulture. The Surat letter of the 30th of 
jTone to the Bombay Government states that ** it hath pleased God to 
our great sorrow after a tedious sickness to take out of this life 
their worthy President, Gerald Aungier, who deceased this morning 
between 4 and 5 of the clock," and confirmed Mr. John Petit in the 
management of the affairs of the island. He was buried on the 
Monday following. In reply the Bombay Council wrote : — " We cannot 
rightly express the reality of our grief at the perusal of the deplorable 
news of the death of our late noble President. Multiplicity 
of words may multiply the sense of our loss, but cannot depaint its 
greatness and the knowledge we have of the true worth and integrity 
of his successors. It shall be our continual prayer for a blessing on 
yoor great affairs." Selections, Vol. I., pp. 116 and 133. Also 
Materials I., p. 78. 

Tfae attractive personality of Gerald Aungier indicates him to have 
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descended from a noble stock of French origin. He was a Hngaenf^t 
and his ancestors, who once lived in Augers, had emigrated to England 
after that bloody and indiscriminate massacre of the ProtestanCa 
(called in France Huguenots), on the eye of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 

Gerald Aungier, according to Mr. J. Douglas in his Booh of 
Bombay t made his first appearance in Bombay in 1662. Deputed 
by the Surat QoTcmment, he came to claim the island of Bombaj, 
along with the Earl of Marlborough, for the King of England. 
Then, on his succeeding Sir George Oxenden, as President of Surat 
and Governor of Bombay, he paid a short visit in 1670, then again 
in 1672, resided here until 1675, and died at Surat in 1677. Thus 
for eight years he was Governor of Bombay. As one of the founders 
of the British Empire in India, he resembles Affonso de Afbuqaerqae 
in some traits and D. Joao de Castro in others. Like the former, who 
having discovered in the village communities the element of self -govern- 
ment, preserved it among the new subjects of His Majesty the King, 
D. Manuel, Aungier formed the Panchayet, a representative body of 
five men of each section, which, in a mised community like that of 
Bombay, helped to solve the problem of responsibility for the good^ 
behaviour of their respective sections. He incorporated it with the 
fabric of his administrative code. 

In his masterful character as a man of culture and of action, (Jerafd 
Aungier resembles D. Joao de Castro. They were both scholars and 
real representatives of the genius of ITestern literature in India in 
their respective periods, and their letters, the only exponents extant 
of their thoughts, like the works of great authors, are tmbned with 
the feelings 

" Of those immortal dead who live again 
Id minds made better by their presence/' 

In fortifying Bombay, as the Portuguese Viceroy fortified Din, in 
quelling the spirit of insubordination and in rewarding gpeneronslj 
the good and deserving, in liberality and in religionsneai, in states- 
manship of a high order, and in the wisdom of his policy, OexaM 
Aungier seems to be a faithful reproduction of that prototype of 
the Indian Grovernors, D. Joao de Castro. And when death overtook 
them both, they were lamented by all, and their names are lovingly 
revered even to this day. A relic of Gerald Aungier's religiousness 
is still preserved in St. Thomas' Cathedral. It is a silver chalice, 
-which he presented to the Christian community of Bombay in 1^5. 
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bearing, under his shield of arms, which shows a demi-griffin and a 
boar passant, the following inscription : — 

Hnnc calicem 
Eucharistae Sacrum Esse 
Voluit 
Honorabilis Geraldus 
Anngierus, Insulse Bombaise 
Gubernator, Ac Pro Rebas Honorabilis 
Anglorum Societatis Indijs 
Orientalibas Mercatorum Agentium Prieses 
illustrii 
sersa Christian se 
Anno 1675. 

Of the various measures devised and adopted by Aungier for the 
improTement of Bombay, two demand a cursory consideration from 
their historical value, before we proceed on with the current of 
subsequent events. These two measures were the introduction into 
the island of two powerful mercantile elements, and the famous 
compact entered into by the Government and the inhabitants 
regarding their estates. Both these wise measures were dictated by a 
bold and highly honourable policy, as proved by the lasting beneficial 
results that have accrued from them. The first was to allow the 
Gujarat Bani^s, an energetic mercantile community, to settle in 
Bombay. In 1671 the Mah^jan or committee of the Surat Bani£ 
community desired the assurance of certain privileges before risking 
the move to Bombay, and the Company complied with the Mdhajan's 
request. Then in the year 1677 followed the settlement of the family 
of Nima P^rakh, a Bania, belonging to the city of Diu, when formal 
articles were agreed to on both sides. One of these articles was to 
the effect that the Bani^s should enjoy the free exercise of their 
religioOy secured from all molestation, and that none of their reh'gion, 
of whatever age, sex or condition, should be compelled to embrace 
Christianity. This was evidently a worthy policy enjoined by the 
observation of the mournful effects the religious fanaticism of their 
rivals had produced on the trade of their own settlements in the 
East. F(U est ah hosts doceri. See Selections, Vol. I., pp. 46 e( seq. 
and 111. Materials, Part I., p. 76. 

The other class of merchants who were treated with remarkable 
civility and friendship in Bombay by the Government, were the 
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Armenians, who in 1676 in an affair relating to the Ship S. Francisco 
were afforded all the assistance they could desire. MateriaUf Part I., 
p. 59. ■ These early Armenians, whose names official documents hap- 
pily record, were Khoja Karakuz, Khoja Minaz and Khoja DelaunCy 
and their number increased considerably within a short time. They 
resided mostly within the Fort enclosure, where they have left the 
legacy of their name to the Armenian Lane. They dwindled down 
to a few families about the beginning of the present century. Abont 
fifty years since most of these scattered families were living at Bycullsy 
their great Indian centre being then Calcutta. 

More than a century ago they had built a church, known as the 
Armenian or Eutychian Church, which was subject to the Patriarchate 
of Mesopotamia. This church is still standing in Meadows Street. 
It was built by Yakub Petrus when in affluent circumstances. Later 
on, when struggling with monetary difficulties, he sought to recover 
and convert it into a cotton-screw. He naturally failed in his solicita- 
tion for assistance to the law, as the purpose to which the Armenian 
Church was to be applied was both express and declared. The 
church is to the east of the Roman Catholic Chapel of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel. It is small and compact, with a parsonage adjoin- 
ing. A priest and a deacon or two are attached to it. At the time 
the Armenian community in Bombay was large and flonrishing, the 
Church was deemed to be wealthy. It is rich even now in the 
number of epitaphs in Armenian which it contains, and which adorn 
its floor, making quite a unique pavement, a mosaic of inscriptions. 

The decay of the Armenians was followed by the gradual rise of 
the Parsi section, which is now the most advanced of the Bombay 
community. In intelligence, in industry, in civic virtues and in 
philanthropy it is one of the most important factors in the growth 
and prosperity of this city. There were a few Parsis in the island 
at the time of the Portuguese, and some also in the neighbonring 
islands ; but their gradual increase, as they have been coming from 
Gujardt and the places around, is of a comparatively recent date. 
When the British took possession of the island, the only races known 
here were the anoient Kolis, a dozen Portuguese families, with aa 
many missionaries (three of whom were located in their ohorch 
on the Esplanade, one at Mazagon, four at Parel, and the rest 
at Mdhim, with the flook of their native converts), and the British 
servants of the Government, and, later on, of the Company. The first 
to settle here after them were the Surat and Dia BanUis, then tiie 
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Arme&iandy and lastly the Pareisy whose history has already been 
published by others and needs no repetition here. 

Bat DO hisiory of Bombay would be complete without at least an 
aUusioo to the Parsis. Dr. John Fryer, writing in 1673, has onlj 
one sentence referring to them. •* A-top of all (Malabar Hill),*' 
he says, *< is a Parsee tomb lately reared." As Fryer's time has been 
Tarioosly given I may quote here the exact dates. He came out with 
the fleet of 1672, composed of ten ships, among them one named 
Bombaim^ Fryer's ship being Unity, They were all commissioned aa 
men-of-war, the English being at the time '* at open defiance against 
the Dutch." Frjer asked in 1679 to be made Surgeon to the Surat 
Faetory. He dedicated his New Account of East India and Persia 
to the Deke of Newcastle, etc., in 1698. See Sir G. Birdwood's 
Beportf pp. 50 and 83. 

With reference to ihe mention by Fryer of a Parsi tomb, I find 
gmong my notes the following: — ''The first work of the Parsis 
wherever they settle is to construct a tomb (dahhma)* or Tower of 
Sileneefor tl^e reception of their dead, and the statement of Dr. Fryer 
ii a sufficient proof that no considerable number of the Parsis could 
ha^a settled on the island before its cession to the British. The 
tradiUon current among the Parsis is that the first individual of their 
race who resided with his family in Bombay during the Portuguese 
nde was Dprabji Nanabhai. He was employed by the Portuguese 
authorities in transacting miscellaneous business with the natives of 
the phce. After the cession of the island to the British Crown he 
was appointed to a similar office. The next Parsi settler in Bombay 
wafl one Lowji, a shipwright. He left Surat, his native city, for 
Bombay, by the adyice of Mr. Dudley, who was Superintendent of 
the Company's vessels at Surat. Under his supervision the Bombay 
Dookyard was built in 1735, but of this more hereafter. After Lowji 
eame the Sett Khandan, the Dady Sett and the Banaji families. 

** There were some Parsis employed by the Portuguese Government 
as derka in the Bassein jurisdiction ; but after the cession of Bombay 
their number increased rapidly, and the Company's trade with 
Surat caused them to flourish. At the beginning they took up the 
oecnpations of shop-keepers, dalaU or brokers and clerks. A few 
employed as domestic servants to Europeans and also as coach- 



* With regard to the origin of the word Vakhmn^ see my Memoir entitled 
<*Oontribntions to ihe Stndy of Avestaic and Tedic Analogies," in the Journal 
4f Ubt B.B.qtihe Royal Aiiaiie Socivty, Vol. X17., pp. 5 ei seq. 
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men, but they rose gradually to be merchants. It if said that tl 
first only males came to Bombay, as they were afraid to bring their 
women here, on account of the insecurity of the place. By helping 
the British with the information about the enemies around them, tbey 
gained the confidence of the Government, who encouraged them to 
settle on the island, and gave them situations in their offices. During 
the invasion of the island by the Sidi of Janjira in I698v it 
is said that Rustom, son of Dorabjt, assisted the English with m 
body of the Kdlts. For his bravery and timely assistance he wm 
appointed Patel of Bombay, and a sanad (Mar£thi fpi^, a written 
grant or a commission) was issued to the effect that the title shonld 
continue in his family. He was invested with the pow«p to settle 
domestic disputes among the K61is. On his death, daring the 
governorship of Mr. Hornby, his son was toade Patel. The tank 
which the latter built at Kumnrtukada is still known by the neme of 
Cawasji Patel's tank. On the capture of Th^na, in which the Funs 
are said to have helped the English, more Parsis came to setUe in 
Bombay." There are three kinds of fire-worshipping plaeeSt w.» 
Adaryan, Atash-behram and Dagda. The first is a place where 
there are about fifty or sixty ceremonial fires ; the second where there 
are one hundred different kinds of fire, brought from various plaecs; 
and the third, a sort of private oratory, holds but one* Agiari is a 
generic name meaning a place of the sacred fire, and is generallj 
applied to inferior temples, like the Roman Catholic obapels^ ia 
contrast with churches or cathedrals. 

Then follows a list of the fire temples thus : — 

The Dossabhoy N. Sett's fire temple was built about 1782. It is 
situated near Phanaswadi, Agiari Lane, and is maintained bj the 
rent of the oart (horta) De Garb, yielding about Rs. MO annnally* 
The Agiari Lane was built by Dady Sett. 

The Hormusji B. Wadia's temple was built in 1830 on the GKiguna 
Road or Chandanwadi. It is principally maintained by the reTenae 
derived from a chawl (from Mardthi ^fim chal^ ' a range of bonsss ') 
in the immediate vicinity of the temple. It is the most fireqoented of 
all the temples, being closer to the Fort, and built by a Sanskal or 
Rashmi, to which sect the majority of the Parsis belongs* The 
Kadmis have two temples of their own. A new temple of the fiwaer 
sect has been lately built in the same street southwards. 

Wadia's temple has a large compound and a hall for the Jasan 
ceremony, and places therein in different blocks, set apart for ths 
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performance of marriages and obsequies of the dead. To this hall 
an Agiari or small fire temple is attached, which is said to he an 
^exceptional case, as no two fire-teniples are allowed iu such close 
proximity elsewhere. 

The Cowasji B. Banaji or Goga's temple, situated in the Charney 
Road facing the Queen's Road, was consecrated on the ISth of 
December 1845. It is the best of all the fire temples in India, and is 
said to have cost Bs. 2,25,000 ; it is splendidly furnished* and its hall 
is 08 feet by 28 feet. It is supported by the sale of the produce 
of the lands situated at Silsette, bequeathed to the temple. 

There are several other Agiaris or small fire-temples in Bombay. 
The one at Oolaba \fM built by Jejibhoy Dadabhoy in 1835. 

There are more than half-a-dozen Agiaris in the Fort, the best 
being tho Dady Sett's, which was first set up on a private ground^ 
but was eventually removed to the Todd Street by the late Dady 
Sott, and thenoe to the Hornby Road. It is nearly 125 years old. 

The Banaji*8 Agiari, so called from its founder's name Limji Banaji, 
is opposite the Patel's oldest house in the Fort. It was built in 1720." 

As a more detailetl account of these Parsi temples in Bombay will 
be of some interest for the future I shall give it here below^. 

The fire tempio next in importance to those mentioned above is 
the Maneckji Sett's Agiari at the Bazar Gate Street, built by Maneckji 
Nowroji Sett, — the owner of the Nowroji Hill, once a parcel of the 
Mazagon Manor called Veriey hill from the Portuguese word vartea^ 
which means a rice-field, there having been one close to the hill on 
the north side. It was built in 1734. 

The Maneckji D. Shroffs Agiari, in a lane at the back of the old 
Police Court, was built in 1790, at Chowpati, and then transferred by 
his son and rebuilt in tho Fort iu 1^16. 

The Parsi Panchayet Agiari waa established by a section of the 
Tarsi Community in 1826 for a certain class of the Parsi priests in 
the Shapur Sett Chakia and rebuilt in 1H60 at the expense of Sir J. 
Jijibhoy's sons, whose charity fund pays Rs. 750 yearly for jts 
maintenance. 

The M. Carsetjee Langda's (a lame man) Agiari in Oolvar at the 
back of the Sir J. J. Parsi Benevolent Institution was built by that 
gentleman in 1648. 

There are several other Agiaris built in the Fort by various persons, 
the most ancient being the one founded by Modi Ilirji Vacha in 1670, 
which was destroyed by tlic great fire of 1803, 
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In Dfaobi Talao there are the following Agiari»— one bailt by 
Mrs. Wadia in 1862 ; one at the Eindawald Street, in 1847 ; and 
one near Khdrd Env^ in 1822. 

In Bendi Bazar there is an Agiari opposite the itables, the leene 
of the Mabomedan riots in February 1874. It was built by Bomanji 
M. Mevfiwala, or fruit-man, in 1851. There is another at Khetwadi Id 
the main Parsi Street, built in 1832 by Oayasji M. Ashbnmer. 
There is in the same district another Agiari in the Eama-Bhig, built 
by Pallonjee C. Cama in 1868, where weddings and feasts are celebrated. 

At Duncan Road, a locality thickly populated by the Moaal- 
mans, there is an Agiari built by Hormusji D. Patel in 1834. In 
the riots of February 1874 this place was also threatened by the 
Mahomedans, and the Zoroastrians were anxious to remore it to m 
safer locality. 

The other Agiaris are, one at Grant Road, founded by a Parai 
priest, 8orab]i H. Ranji in 1868 ; one at Tardeo, by Chandanbai, 
widow of Byramji C. Bottlewalla, in 1865 ; one at Mahilakfimi, near 
Kambala Hill, by the sons of a Parsi poet, Dadabhoy CanLSJi ShahetTt 
in 1846 ; one at Chowpatti, at the foot of Malabar Hill, close to the 
iTower of Silence, built in 1858, by the heirs of Sorabji Yaeha-OhanA 
n honour of his memory ; one at Malabar Hill, by Sorabji C. Thuthi, 
in 1860 ; three at Mazagon, trie: — one built by Framji N. Patel, in 1845, 
changing a Dngdd, founded by his grandfather in 1785, m seeoad 
by the Gazdar family, and known as Nanabhai Supla'a Agiari, in 
1867, and a third at the Mount Road behind the Victoria Gaidou, 
erected in 1822, by Nowroji C. Narelwala, or cocoa-nut seller.; 

At Parel, one Agiari was first set up in 1833, in the garden of the 
Lal-Bdgh, an extensive building once belonging to Dadabhoy Wadia. 
But the building having been sold to Government (it is now a 
charitable institution of the Nusserwanji M. Petit Fund, where there 
was the Army Clothing Agency) the Agiari was removed to another 
place presented to it by the members of the Wadia family, and built 
in. close proximity to the Wadia Dispensary in a separate area, known 
as Lowji Wadia's Agiari and Dispensary, on the road leading to the 
Old Government House. 

In short, there are altogether forty-one places of worship for the 
Parsis in Bombay scattered all over the island as far as Miihin. 
They range from Dagdds or private oratories to Adaryane, where 
several ceremonial fires are preserved, and to the highest of them all — 
AtRsh-behrams. 
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Tbe latest Atasb-behram, called tbe Parsi ADJuman's Atash* 
behram* is the one built at Qirgaum Road, its kiria or consecration 
having lasted for many days. It was concluded on the 17th of 
October 1897, when the beautiful temple, with some architectural 
features borrowed from the old Persopolitan palaces, was opened to 
the public worship of the Parsi community. There are now alto- 
gether four Atash-bebrams in Bombay, two beloging to the sect of the 
Bashmis or Shenshais and two to that of the Kadmis. 

Besides the above there are various other places set apart for 
religious worship in public institutions, such as the Parsi Sanitarium 
at Middle Colaba, and at Allai-bdgh in Shaik Abdul Rahman Street, 
etc. There are some Agiaris also in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
as those at Bandora and Thdna, besides some ancient and venerable 
fire-temples in Udvara, Navsari, Surat, and other parts of Gujardt, etc. 
^hose of Navsari and its new Dackma or Tower of Silence I bad 
once the chance of visiting before its consecration in 1875, after 
which no stranger was allowed to enter. 

At the time of Fryer in 1673 there was only one Dackma or Tower 
of Silence in Bombay, but now there are not less than seven. These 
towers are about 100 feet in diameter. There is within the enclosure 
of the Towers an Agiari, where the sacred fire, fed with sweetH9cented 
sa&dalweod, is always burning. Of the seven Towers of Silence the 
first two are exclusively kept for the members of the families to whom 
they belong. 1. Dadybhoy Nasserwanji Sett's; 2. M. J. Beady- 
money's, built by the advice of an Armenian in 1786, for his own 
uae ; 3. Modiji's, built in 1670 ; 4. Maneckji Nowroj Sett's, in 
1767 ; 6. One built by the Parsi Panchayet, in 1779 ; 6. Framji 
C. Banaji's, in 1832 ; 7. Cavasji E. Bisni's or Kapuskao's 
(cotton-eater), in 1844. It is said that in 1798 a Tower 
was built by the revenue derived from the Chaupatty Garden's 
produce. 

There were so few Parsis in Bombay when Dr. Fryer was here 
that he refers to only one Dackma. It was evidently that built by 
Mo^ in 1670. '*0n the other side of the great inlet to the 
sea," he says, ** is a great point abutting against Old Woman's Island, 
and is caUed Malabar Hill, a rocky, woody mountain, yet sends forth 
Umg grass, a-top of all is a Parsi Tomb lately reared." op. ctY. p. 67. 
Modi's Tomb was, moreover, a private one. 

There are, among other monuments of the Parsis in Bombay, some 
iqplendid school-baildiQgs, such as the Sir J. J. Benevolent Iusti« 
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tutiou, and tLe Allbless Bhdg, for celebrating marriages and hoMing 
public meetings, built by Edulji Framjr Karani, at the cost of 
more than lis. 1,50,000 in 1868. The Allai-bh^j^ was built by 
Sir J. Jejibhoy, at n cost of Rs. 70,000 in 1839. The Cama- 
bhag at Khetwadi was built at the cost of Rs. 1,50,000 in 1865 
by Pallanjee C. Kama. The Mcrwan-bh^g or the Parsi Sanitariam 
was built by Merwanji F. Panday in 1865 at a cost of Rs. 4,00,000 
for the silk and convalescent of the Parsi community. There are 
more than a hundred rooms in it, with a pretty little cloek tower 
in the central garden, with a medical attendant and a pharmacy 
on the premises. There is also at Karelwadi, nenr Charni Road, a 
well furnished Dharamsala, where Parsi travellers find repose and 
refreshment at a nominal charge. It was built by the same benefactor 
of his community, Merwanji F. Panday, for Rs. 1,39,000 in 1865. 

The first religions feud between the Shenshais and Kadmia toot 
place at the instance of Dady Sett in 1770. On his return from 
Persia, where he had been to ascertain the exact Zoroastrian era, 
Mulla Khaus, tlu; lather of the Persian scholar, Mulla Firoz, indaced 
Dady Sett with his partv to adopt it, naming it Kadmi from kadini^ 

* original.' Their. New Vear comes just one month in advance of the 

* Shenshai year.* This dispute about the era caused the Shenahais 
to spend Rs. 40,000 and the Kadmis Rs. 20,000 in the year 1826 
in Bombay alone. See Kholase Panchayai, in Gujar^ti, Bombay, 
1843, p. 318. The strife arose in Surat and was propagated to 
Bombay, It was after all a mere academic question. It all ended 
in the so-called kabisa or the intercalation of one month somewhere, 
in the year, such intercalary moiUh preserving, in their opinion, 
the equation of time, (See Hang's Parsis, ed. 1^84, p. 85.) Its 
adoption has made the Kadmis precede by one month the ordinary 
reckoning of the Sonshais. The two rival parties are now living in 
good friendship. 

But to return to the history of the Government of Bombay. The 
second important measure of Mr. Aungier, to which I hare already 
briefly alluded above, is what is known as Governor Aangter*8 
convention. When the island was under the Portuguese rule, tie 
feudal system prevailed here, and the Company in their time also 
held it in feudal tenure from the Crown. But disputes arising 
between the Government and the inhabitants, as to what lands 
belonged to the latter and what to the Oowu of Portugal, disputes 
llvat were continued after the island was made oyer to the Company^ 
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certain articles of ngreement were entered into on the 12th of 
November 1672 between Governor Anngier and his Conncil on 
behalf of the Company of the one part, and " the people of this 
Island " of the other. 

At the time of the cession, the land which was not in private hands 
was vested in the British Crown ttnd later on in the East India 
Company. But it was not much. Almost all the villages which 
constituted then the Island of Bombay had already, according to the 
Tomho of Simao Botelho, been leased (aforados) for a -foro or a 
quit-rent to various parties. The rest of the ground, except in the 
])ortion8 built over, such as the Fort, the native Town, Mazagon and 
Mahim, was a mere swamp, or covered by the sea in the low part of 
the island, or else some barren uncultivated ridges as Malabar Hill, 
Mazagon, Parel or Chinch pugli hill. Thus the so-called Crown 
Innds consisted of 40,000 acres of soil covered by the sea, Malabar 
. Hill with otlier ridges, and the two small Islands southwards, which 
jointly were then called Colio, afterwards Old Woman's Island, and 
now Colaba. But even these two islets were a later acquisition. It 
was Gerald Anngier who by a new deed acquired them from the 
Portuguese, as especially adapted for a military cantonment. 

Previous to this, at the desire of the Governor in Council, a 
general assembly of the chief representatives of the people was held 
at the Castle of Bombay on the 1st of October 1672. On the 4th of 
the same month the representatives of the people presented to the 
Governor in Council twelve articles of agreement, which, after a 
serious and public debate at another assembly held on the 1st of 
November 1672, was agreed to. 

The persons present at this meeting were Governor Aungier and 
his five Members of the Council, two Secretaries, one English and 
the other Portuguese, Antonio Ifretis (?) da Silva, and Assistant to 
the Attorney-General, Luiz Cassadive (?) de Lima on the one side, 
and Father Reginaldo Burgos, Procurator for the Reverend Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, Mr. Henry Gary, Alvaro Pires de Tavora, 
Lord of the Manor of Mazagon, Pedro Luiz Timon, Procurator, 
Martim Alfius (Affonso ?) de Mello, Francisco Preto, Joao Pereira 
and Antonio de Lima of Bombay on the other side. Among the 
twelve articles the first stipulates to the effect that the inhabitants 
of the island do offer to the Honourable Company 20,000 xerafini 
(Rs. 18,850) yearly, including in this sum the quit-rents that they did 
pay formerly. These articles were eventually raised on the 12th of 
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November 1672 to fourteen and agreed to by all those who were pre- 
sent, theeminents of the povo or people being one hundred and twenty. 

Two years later, on the 16th of July 1674, the Governor held 
another general assembly of the people in Bombay Castle, in which 
he desired them to declare their minds freely, the Government having 
understood " that several inhabitants of the isle did give out divers 
words tending to the dishonour and discredit of the Honourable 
Company's Government on this isle, saying that above said contract, 
made between the Governor or Honorable Company and the Povo, 
was an unjust and accursed contract/' Certain English landholders 
in Bombay refused to pay what was assessed on them, pretending 
that they did not sign the contract. Later on, on the 17th of January 
1676, the Surat Council wrote to the Company : — " It were well 
that the English were encouraged to plant (settle) on the island which 
would be more secure if all the land were possessed by them." 
Unfortunately they have not done so up to now, probably on account 
of the fear rightly entertained by them of the degeneracy of the race 
in the tropics above referred to. 

The 10th article said that *^ the little isle Colio reaching from the 
outer point westwardly of the isle to the paccari (pdhhddi) or pariah 
called Polo (Apollo) will be uf great use to the Honourable Company, 
in the good design which they have for the security and defence oi 
their whole isle, it is hereby agreed that it shall be totally and wholly 
reserved for the use of the said Company, they making such reasonable 
satisfaction to the person interested therein as hereafter is expressed.*' 
The 11th article ran thus : — '* ... it isagreed the first payment due 
on the 9th February shall be suspended to the 9th June ibllowing 
being the year 1673, which said sum be left in the hands of the 
people, by the Governor and Council, towards purchasing and buying 
out those persons who have estates and lands in the Colio, whom 
they are obliged to satisfy in their respective demands always provided 
that the people shall pay the quit-rent due the 9th February as was 
formerly accustomed." 

Thus it is clear that Colaba was not ceded along with the 
island of Bombay to the British Crown, but was purchased 
in 1674 by the Company, after making reasonable satisfaction to 
« those persons who have estates and lands in the Colio whom 
they are obliged to satisfy in their respective demands." Selec* 
tions, etc.. Vol. II., pp. 382 et seq., Materials, etc., Pt. III., p. 2M 
et seq. 
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It appears from the documents of the time' that the Portuguese 
authorities at Bassein did not object to this alienation, probably 
because the barrenness of the rocky islet had shown them that it 
was not worth keeping any longer after the cession of its neighbour* 
ing island of Bombay to the British. 

The reference to " the little isle Colio," in Aungier's convention, 
however, induces me to cast a rapid glance at this portion of the 
topography of the cluster of islands as they were two centuries and 
a quarter ago. I have already described above as briefly as possible 
the divided and almost polynesian constitution of old Bombay while 
considering its geological features. But it is necessary to enter 
here into details regarding the little isle Colio, in order to illustrate 
the gradual changes that have taken place and brought about the 
consolidation of the island and growth quickening i ts progress. 

Antonio Bocarro refers in the year 1634 to Colaba as ' the islet 
called Gandii' (o ilheo que cham&o Candil) which in Aungier's 
time had become Colio. As late as 1827 it was called Old Woman's 
island, as well as Colaba. Cottineau de Kloguen, in November 1827^ 
writes: — ^"J'ai 6t6 me promener avec le P^re Augustin k Tile de 
Oulaba ^ui n'est s^par^e de celle de Bombay qne dans la mar6e haute 
et alors on y passe en bateau : e'est sur cette lie qu*on appelle aussi 
rile de la vielle femme qu'est la tour d'eau ou le fanal k son ex- 
tremity^ meridionale." Inst. Vasco da Gama^ Vol. III., p. 104. All 
these varied names of the islet are traceable to the designation of 
the aboriginal race of the K61i fishermen whose hamlet it was in 
early times, as it is even now somewhat partially, for it is restricted to 
that part of the island alone which faces the harbour. 

The writer in the M. Jdiscellany^ says : — '* At the extremity of 
the southern horn of this Back-bay — for so it is called — and upon 
a natural mound of 143 feet above the level of the sea, stands the 
Light-House .... Commencing southward, there formerly existed 
two distinct islands with which there lay even a land communication 
at the neap tides ; the one was Colaba where the barracks, etc., 
now exist and its southern compsnion Old WomaiCi Island — the 
waters flowed between, and at the springs they looked, as they must 
have been originally, two distinct islands. And where the Colaba 
Causeway now stands and farther, higher up — for large plots of 
ground have been recovered since these arrangements— the waters of 
the ocean flowed heavily, securely, and communication only existed 
by boat. But times improved, and an ingenious head contrived a 
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pontoon of peculiar description, to be worked in a particular manner, 
and this formed the constant means of intercourse between Old 
Woman's Island and Bombay. Yet there they lay Colaba, Old 
Woman's Island, and Bomi)ay, three distinct islands! Bombay too» 
how different at that period ? '' pp. 52 and CO. 

P. Anderson in The English in Western India^ writes : — " Oolaba 
or Old Woman's Island, as it was called for long, had been taken 
possession of peaceably in 1674 after an arrangement made between 
Gerald Aungier and the Portnguese. For many years it was only 
used " to keep the Company's antelopes, and other beasts of delight." 
None of its land was appropriated to individuals, as from the first it 
was reserved to be a military cantonment." p. 68. 

In 1734 a gun-powder mill, to work with twenty-four pestles either 
by buffaloes or wind, was set about on Old Woman's Island, according 
to the scheme proposed by Mr. Archibald Campbell. The powder 
house was completed, but as late as 1741 it had not been used. It 
was made in such a manner that in case the buffaloes did not answer, 
a contrivance changed it into a windmill. On the 20th of Novem* 
ber 1741 a model was obtained for a new powder mill, and the question 
arose as to whether the powder-house on Old Woman's island shonld be 
used or a new house built near the existing powder-house. As* in 1742 
Old Woman's island was out of the way for the work people, and 
had neither fresh water nor store-houses, a site close to the existing 
powder-house near the old Secretariat was chosen. In January 1747 
this house on the Old Woman's island, with the ground around it, 
was sold to Mr. Richard Broughton, the renter of the island, for 
Rs. 600. This island was leased to Mr. Broughton on the 6th of July 
1743, on his application for the renewal of the lease for the term of 
21 years, at Rs. 200 a year. He seems to have considerably irn. 
proved the island. Materials y etc., Pt. III., p. 315, 

Subsequent to this the Colaba island began to be built over. In 
1786 General Waddington built two houses on the waste ground 
of the Honourable Company. In 1796 the Government instituted 
inquiries as to several houses built at Colaba, without any permissioa 
or authority whatever, and it was declared that ** it never was the 
intention of Government that houses of a permanent construction 
should be built on the island of Colaba, which was a place for 
Cantonment for the troops.'' In consequence of such inquiries the 
houses built were classified in 1793 as built by usurpation within 
a miUtary cantonment, and General Waddington's houpes were 
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fkccordinglj classified as military quarters. In 1799 the General 
rrmonstrated and forwarded to Government documents in his 
possession for leave for building on Old Woman's Island. In 1805 
the ground was let out to the General on account of the E. I. Com- 
papy through the Secretary, Mr. F. Warden, and the Collector, Mr. P. 
Le Messurier, on condition of his paying annually for the term of 
nine'years, renewable or not if the Government might deem proper, 
Bs* 216, calculated at 11 reas per square yard, being the nsnal rate 
of qait and ground rent. It was not in fact a lease, there being no 
consideration for it. It was what the Collector called a grant lease, 
while the General always treated it as an estate in fee. The General 
died in 1814, and the interest in the land passed to his son Henry, 
who died in 1818, and then to his widow, Mrs. Waddington. On the 
expiration of the lease, in 1815, Mrs. Waddington continued to hold 
the property on a tenure fro n year to year until her death in 1841. 
His daughter Lilias Diana Waddington having died in 1319 and her 
mother intermarried with G. Thompson, a dispute arose and the 
property came into the possession of the Generars daughter, 
Mrs. Hough. See Sir E. Perry's Oriental Casns, ^c, p. 489, c^ seq. 

Mrs. Hough, widow of Col. R. H. Hough, formerly Military 
Auditor-General, died in Bombay, on the 24th of June 1873, aged 88. 
She was said to have dined with the Duke of Wellington in Bombay 
in 1803. Like Garcia da Orta's mango tree, Mrs. Hough's garden 
at Colaba had also a mango tree which used to fruit twice yearly, at 
Christmas, as well as iu the usual season of mangoes, in May. 
-Her property appears to have been sold to the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Oompany. and a part of the ground utilised for the old Colaba Station. 

The reference to the paocari (piWiddi) or parish called Polo 
requires an explanation. The name of the present Apollo Bandar is 
derived by some from Polo, which is traced to Palwa, which word is 
again, according to Sir M. Westropp, drawn from Pal (qr?'y). which, 
inter Ma, means a large fighting vessel, by which kind of craft the 
locality was probably frequented. Thus from Paiwa or Pulwar the 
bandar now called Apollo is supposed to take its name. In the memo- 
rial of a grant of land by Government, dated the 5th of December 1743, 
toEssa Matra, in exchange for land taken from him as site for part of 
the Fort walls, the pakhadi in question is called ** Pallo." JxepoH, etc., 
ii<n»jpra,Vol. IV., p. 43. Sir J. M. Campbell derives it from P^lav. 
Materials^ etc., Pt. III., p. 261. It is true there is a boat called 
Filva in Java, but Palav is not in use. Palva is said to be originally 
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a Sanskrit term, and one of the few boat names which the Aryan tribes 
have in common. But neither P&\ nor Pdlya seems to be the origin of 
the Apollo Bandar. Pdl means *' a house lizard,"" a large sheet 
stretched out to make a tent," and also '' a protector," but it doesnol 
mean'' a large fighting ressel." It is the Portuguese Pa/a, which the 
Mardthas may have used for a kind of Indian ship, as they are still 
using many such Portuguese words. But that could not be the origin 
of ApoUoy nor does Palva seem to correspond to it. The real word in 
the Vernacular of the Bombay aborigines is <tI?7 <i^ (pallav bandar). 
Pallav in Mardthi means ^* a cluster of shoots or sprouts," also 
" an embellishment" ; and bandar means " a harbour," and also *'tlie 
sea shore." Now a harbour or the sea shore where there was some- 
thing like <* a cluster of shoots " or ** an embellishment " must be the 
true origin of the present Apollo Bandar ; but what those featuret of 
embellishment were, whether connected with the cluster of the masts 
of the fighting boats or some physical peculiarity of the place I must 
}eave to the imagination of the reader. Another origin of the name 
is the Mardthi q^j^ (j>addv), which means a skith or small light 
boat. See p. 172. 

The state of Bombay after the death of Gerald Aungier, one of 
the greatest governors this island ever bad, was extremely gloomy. 
The last quarter of the 17th century was not only devoid of any 
great achievement, or of any appreciable progress in manners and 
morals, but was, on the contrary, a witness to sedition, strife, im- 
morality, unhealthiness and anarchy at home, and invasion, piracy 
and foreign arrogance abroad. One might have expected that after 
the transfer of the island to the Company there would be a tmoe to 
all the feuds and squabbles with the neighbouring European power, 
but there was instead a recrudescence of the old hostile feelings abonl 
the questions of boundaries and Cnstom dues, etc. 

Thus domestic dissensions checked for many years the progress 
of Bombay. Keigwin, having mutinied and held the island for 
nearly three years, 1683-85, surrendered it at last and sailed home 
with Sir T. Grantham in 1685. He had in 1673 made a perilous 
ascent over the blue rocks of the island of St. Helena, compelling the 
Dutch to surrender it to the English, and become its GoTemor. 
He came to Bombay in 1674, went home and returned in 1681. 
Then followed that disaffection at the abolition of the Company's 
table from excessive thrift which burst into open revolt* 

Mr Thomas Rolt, who in the meantime had succeeded Aungier, 
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usiimed the pompous title of Gk>TerDor of Bombay, President of India, 
Persia, Arabia, etc. He amassed a large fortune and left Bombay 
on the 19th of January 1682 in the *' Josiah," forming part of the 
fleet in which Dr. Fryer returned home. 

In 1684 Sii* John Child was made *' Captain General and Admiral 
of India" and Sir John Wyborne ** Vice- Admiral and Deputy 
Governor of Bombay." His brother Sir Josia Child was chairman 
of the Court of Directors in Loudon. 

The years that preceded and followed the death of Gerald Aungier 
were calamitous to the English in point of mortality. Their chief 
caaoalties, apart from the troops divided into three companies, accord- 
ing to Orme, comprised first Mr. Gjfford, the Deputy Governor, then 
Mr. Bake, the Surveyor- General of Bombay, Mr. Gray, the Deputy 
President, Henry Oxenden and others. 

Now follows an important phase in the fortunes and development 
of Bombay. In 1687 the scat of the Presidency of Western 
India was finally transferred to Bombay, the exact date being the 2nd 
of May 1687. Till then the factory at Surat was from 1617 the chief 
seat of the Company's Government in Western India, the factory at 
Bentham being a subordinate agency to Surat, and of all their 
possessions in the East ladies between 1629 and 1635. It was also 
in 1617 that the Dutch had established their factories at Surat 
and Broach. 

In 1687-88 Sir John Wyborne and Mr. Zinzan, who had for some 
time remained in Bombay as Governors, after Sir Thomas Grantham 
flailed home with Keigwin in 1685, were dismissed the Company's 
aerriee at Bombay for disputing the authority of Sir John Child, 
whofle secret letters they were alleged to have opened. Mr. Zinzan 
died toon after on the 2drd of November 1687. And Sir John Child 
followed him on the 4th of February 1690 bequeathing, as a writer says, 
*'to posterity a nanie and an administration whose character will ever 
remain enigmatical.'' Sir John Child died at Bombay, but where he 
18 interred nobody knows. Sir John Wyborne also lies buried some- 
where in the island of Bombay or its vicinity. 

The last but one decade of the seventeenth century was thus noted 
for unpleasant deeds and disagreeable events in the internal affairs of 
Bombay, to which the invasion of the Sidi of Jinjira and the quarrels 
with Uw Portuguese lent additional distress and alarm. 

The English during the last quarter of the seventeenth century were 
coafronted with four enemies, viz : — the Moghals whose empire, though 
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xnightj in appearance, was already on the verge of decay; the Marathat, 
vfhof guided by the genius of Sivdji, were destined to lead an almost 
ephemeral or meteoric existence ; the Portuguese, whose vitality was 
already on the decline ; and the Malabar pirates, whose livea from the 
very nature of their filibustering occupation were extremely precarious. 

I need not describe here all the stirring incidents of this troublous 
and scandalons period. They have already been fully treated not 
only by Anderson but by many others. 1 shall therefore simply 
allude to those points which have not been referred to elsewhere* 

The weakness of the four enemies of the Bombay settlement led 
the East India Company, under the guidance and Advice of Sir 
Josia Child, brother of Sir John Child, the third Governor of 
Bombay after the transfer of the island to the Company, and whose 
family became extinct in 1784, to seek to acquire the political 
status of an independent power in their relations with the neighbouring 
potentates. From ICSO the Company began to consolidate its position 
in India on the basis of a territorial soTereignty. That was indeed a 
memorable year in which, like the 1789 of the Revolutionary France* 
a new regime was initiated in India replacing the mercantile by a 
national policy eras the Company states** that must make us a nation 
in India." And Sir Josia Child sealed this salutary maxim with 
these significant words ** English dominion in India for all time to 
come,'' not unlike the consecrated formula of the copper-plate grants 
of the old Hindu kings ** as long as the sun and the moon endure/' 

But unfortunately in this same year the recalcitrant Sidi or Saed 
of Jinjira began to pillage Bombay up to the very walls of the Castle* 
Jinjira is a petty State a few miles down the Coast, where there was 
an Abyssinian, or Habshi, as they call them in India, by nameSambal. 
He belonged to a semi-barbarous African race whom the Portuguese 
had early sought with extreme alacrity as the Christian subjects of 
Prester John, whom the Italians found only lately too tough to deal 
with, and whom the Mussulman princes of India used to invite to 
fight their battles by land and sea. When the natives of the 
country were themselves unwarlike it was necessary to import soeh 
martial elements. Foreign mercenaries were thus broBght into 
India not only from Central Asia and Persia but also from Africa. 

Sambal held the appointment of admiral to the Ghreat Moghal 
and was in constant warfare with tlie Mardthiis. In 1672 heanehored 
off Bombay with a fleet and requested the Bombay Gevehunent^s 
permission to enter the harbour and ravage the districts 
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to Sivjji. He also urged on them to form a league against Sivdji, 
but the latter vowed that in that case he would invade Bombay. 
The Sidi finding the dilemma perilous withdrew, not^ however, 
vithont burning several houses at Mazagon. He returned the next 
year, when he landed at Sion, scared away the inhabitants, and 
occupied their houses. 

In 1677-78 the successor of Sambal, Ali Rasim, returned to 
Bombay ; his vessels were hauled ashore and the large ones moored 
near Mazagon, as if Bombay was his own property. Again, in 1680, 
Ali Kasim sailed with his fleet into the harbour and anchored off 
the Fort. But Sambhajt, who had succeeded his father Siviji, — the 
latter having died about the beginning of April 1680, — was so 
annoyed at the protection a£forded by the English to the Sidi that 
he threatened to invade Bombay. Sivaji had taken in 1679 posses- 
sion of Kheneri, one of the twin islands at the mouth of the harbour, 
which the English coveted for mere defence, there being no fresh water 
in it. The English, with the assistance of the Sidi, attempted to eject 
the Marathns when, as said above, Keigwin distinguished himself. 
As a counter movement Ali Kasim entrenched himself at Kheneri, 
' and Sambhiji could not dislodge him. Meanwhile the Sidi quietly 
installed himself at Mazagon, and, the English not being strong 
enough to drive him out of the island, the Emperor had to issue 
en order to withdraw his forces, which was done. While this was 
going on Mr. Bartholomew Harris, who on the death of Sir John 
Child had become President of Surat, was a prisoner in irons in the 
hands of the Nawab of Surat. Mr. John Vaux had assumed the 
Deputy Governorship of Bombay and gone to Surat to obtain the 
firman which, says a writer, was *' the most derogatory ever received 
at the hands T)f the Moghal ; but painful as this was, it at least 
relieved the inhabitants of Bombay of the presence of the Sidi's 
people." Miscellany J p. 117. The English then wound up this 
series of tragic events by seizing all the lands and houses of the 
Portuguese at Parel, Mahim and elsewhere in the island, on the plea 
that they had aided the invasion of the Sidi. 

In the meantime, in confirmation of the orders received in previous 
years, Bombay was made the supreme seat of Government and Surat 
was reduced to an agency entrusted to Mr. Bartholomew Harris. 
Bombay was then for the first time ascertained to be the '* Key 
of India/' and the Court ordered to make it " as strong as art and 
money could make it." We now, more correctly perhaps, call it the 
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<*Gate of India/' But about a quarter of a century ago,' a local 
publioitft, Mr. Robert Knight, had tried to prove that Bi'inbay was the 
centre ofthe globe, which is certainly a great deal better than being the 
*' Key" or the "Gate*' of India. After the invasion of the 8idi,howefer» 
Sir John Child, duped by the Nawab of Sarat on the one hand, and 
plundered by Ali Kasim on the other, was obliged to eonfese that 
" Bombay was not that important position which the Company was 
fairly led to assume." 

In spite of this gloomy result, on the cessation of the inCraliBal 
commotions produced by the movements of the Sidi, the projecta 
of building of a wharf and piers were revived, besides a dry doek 
where vessels might be repaired and careened, the establishment of 
a Marine Insurance Office to underwrite to the eitent of £5,000 
their three deckers at a premium of 5 per cent, upon oidiaaiy 
risks, and a Post Office for receiving and forwarding lettera. But 
Mr. Harrb, thought it, under existing circumstances, more prndent 
to restrict himself to the due subordination of the garcisoa and to 
the collection of the revenue. 

Amidst this constant misery there was besides an epidemic of the 
plague raging in the island in 1686, which continued for yean thfoogb- 
out Western India. I have already described at length its raTagei al 
Bassein and its neighbourhood at that time. Then the Portagima 
were embittered against the English, not only by the results of the 
8idi*s expedition, but also by the seizure of their lands and houaee. 

On referring to the CoUecgdo de Tratados, etc., by J. P. J. Bikefi 
Vol. III., p. 160, one can find that the Qovernment which socoeeded 
the Viceroy D. Pedro de Almeida wrote to the Prince Bq^ant w 
the 20th of January 1679, that the Governor of the Island of Bombay 
had allowed the officials of his Custom House to demand payment 
of duties of Xs. 100 on a Portuguese vessel belonging to tlm 
Port of Thana, loaded at Karanja, on the grounds of that port beiiig 
within the jurisdiction of Bombay. Besides many other oomplaiati^ 
which the Government of Portuguese India thought to be ooatiary 
to the capitulations, thej suggested that the best way to ittUe aU 
disputes would be for the King of Portugal and the King of I 
each to nominate a representative who should come to son 
and remove all doubts as to the exact terms of the oapitolationiu 

In another letter the Portuguese Viceroy complained thai tlif 
English had taken and refused to give up certain lands to whiek tlit 
priests laid claim in Bombay, on the pretence that they 
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bound by the capitulations, having conquered those lands anew. The 
King of Portugal wrote in reply to stop all supplies from reaching 
the English. "Experience has proved," wrote D. Pedro II., "on 
Tariona occasions, when they have been denied supplies they have 
acted in all ways in a manner beneficial to our State, and the good 
of our vassals." Ibid., pp. 170-171. 

On the 19th of December 1696, the Viceroy, Count of Villa Verde, 
wrote to the King thus : — " These English, directly they become 
aware that we intend cutting off their supplies, suggest to the enemies 
that they make some demonstration against our territories, and this 
they generally do at a season before the crops are fit for gathering, 
when the inhabitants and vassals of Bagaim, frightened at the idea 
of war, and fearing they may lose their crops, send them to Bombay 
for safer custody and a better sale. Thus the British secure larger 
supplies than they require, and sell the surplus for high prices. 
This is not all the English do. They supply the enemy (the Arabs) 
with arms and ammunition, to the great danger of the State, which 
could scarcely defend itself against its Asiatic enemies." 

To the above, the King sent on the 1st of March 1697, the following 
reply : — " Haring noted what you write to me as regards the Bng- 
lioh in Bombay having sent the Arabs of Muscat powder, shot, and 
all other necessaries for the equipment of thehr ships, thus interfer* 
ing with the peace negotiations which they contemplated entering 
into, in consequence of the losses inflicted them by our frigates in 
1693, and that they, the Arabs, had carried the British flag and 
employed British captains in order to avoid seisnre, and to be 
enabled to carry contraband goods ; in reply to your question aa to 
what action you are to take in such cases, I would say that at any 
time that any of our enemy's ships are encountered under the 
command of the English captains they should be seised. I would, 
however, recommend you to be cautious in these matters, and bear in 
mind the state of the weather and the forces at your disposal." Pombal 
MS8., 439 fol. 48 ; also «*The Portuguese in India," Vol. II., p. 362. 

Before closing the cycle of the infancy of Bombay under the British 
rule I may mention a remarkable event which is worth recording 
in connection with the Governorship of Gerald Aungier, the founder 
of the prosperity of Bombay. It was the sending of an English embassy 
from this city to Baygad, the original Rairi, which was then the Royal 
Fort of Siv^ji. This place was once known to early Europeans ss the 
Gibraltar of the East, with the impregnable citodel standing on the 
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hlll-top, situated aboUt forty miles east of JiDJira^ and backed bj 
the lofty line of the Sahyddris. 

Sivdji began to enrich Raygad after the plunder of Bnrat in 1664, 
and baying made it the seat of his government was solemnly en* 
throned there ten years later on the 6tb of June 1674. The English 
embassy consisted of Henry Oxenden, brother of Sir George and of 
Christopher Oxenden, two of the early servants of the East India 
Company, and Deputy Governor of Bombay in 1670, and of two 
factors. They started from Bombay about tbe end of April of that 
year in a small sailing ship, stayed the night in a Roman Catholio 
Church outside the walls of the Portuguese city of Chaul, went in 
the afternoon to Upper Chanl and the .day following resumed their 
journey, arriving at Raygad about the beginning of May. Siv^ji was 
crowned in June with much splendour, the installation cer^nony 
including the unusual function of his weighing against gold. His 
weight amounted to 16,000 pugodas, which sum was distributed 
among the Brdhman priests. As the average weight of a psgoda is 
55 grains, it may be easy to calculate the full weight of this Napoleon 
of India, " short, of good proportions, smiling whenever bespoke, and 
of a quick and winning eye." It came to about Sst or 112ibs. 
The English ambassadors remained there the three months of May. Jane 
and July, and then returned to Bombay, where the local ebroDider, 
Dr. John Fryer, was taking notes of what was passing aroand him 
and refers to the embassy in his New Account^ etc., at pp. 77-81* 

The mention of Siv^ji in connection with Bombay induces me to 
attempt here a slight digression, which , is distantly connected 
with the main subject, carrying us from the field of practical annals 
into a region where speculation was rife about the origin of this 
'^ mountain rat," as Aurangzebe called him. It is not without inte- 
rest, although it amounts to leaving for the moment the specific and 
categorical evidence of facts for the vague, abstract and general gosiip 
of the times. 

It is known that SivAji died in his fifty -third year of fever» brought 
on by the inflammation of his knee-joint, at Raygad, on the 5th of April 
1080. But his birth-place is still doubtful. Some of his biographers 
say that he was bom in May 1627 at Sooner, or Sheoner at Junar, 
then a petty jagir of his father's, about 40 miles from Puna. Thus 
he is said to have been born in a fort and to have died in a fert, tm 
appropriate beginning and ending of a martial career. . According to 
Orme, Sir^ji was born at Gingee (Jingi) in the Madras Presidency, 
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Ats i^lace having been formerly the residence of a race of Mardtba 
kings whose diominions extended to the borders of Taujore. — HisU 
Fra§.^ 6. 11. vol. I., p. 151. 

But the most extraordinary account of Sivaji^s birth-place and of 
liis parentage is thfit given by a Portngnese writer, probably a con* 
temporary of the great MariHtha warrior, who informs us that Siv^jt 
WTBB born tn the Bassein district, in the village of Vir^r, once the manor 
of a noble Portugnese ^mily of the name of Meneces, who were 
connected with tlie Counts of Ericeira. This latter family gave one 
eminent Viceroy in two different periods to India, from 1717 to 1720, 
and again wit^ the additional title of Marquis of Loari^al, from 1741 
to 1742, in which year he died and was buried in the Ckurch of Bom 
Jesns in Ooa. 

Virir is still a rich village. It lies about seven miles north of 
Bassein and thirty-eight north of Bombay. It has a railway ataiion, 
and about fifty yards south of the staticm are the remains of a 
Roman Catholic Church, and on a knoll about a miie to the south 
stand the rains of a notable Portuguese tower and fortified mansion, 
whic^ probably belonged to the family of Dom Manoel dc Menezes. 
Besides the above there were two other forts, one on a rocky hill, a 
little further east, and another about a mile lo the north. 

Before his corenatioB Stvaji was declared to be a Rtgpnt, being 
invested with the sacred thread* He derived his descent from a family 
of Bhonsles, who, like the gi-eat barons of the West, were defying alibi 
the sovereign and the people, and whose principal residence was said 
to have been Veml or £4Iora near Aurang^batk His gracidfaiher, 
Maloji Bhonsla, had been ennobled by King Bahadur Nizan with the 
title of Rija in 1505, and efirtdied with the estates or^^r^of Puna 
and Supa and the charge of the forts and districts of Slieoner 
and Chikan, while his head-quarters were, as said above, at fillora. 

But the Bhonsles also claimed descent from a younger branch of 
the royal family of Udepur in Rdjputana, being therefore older than 
the Mahomedan invasion of Devngiri in the Dekkan. Milciji's father 
was Balji, who descended from Hho.^iji. This man ia said to have 
been the first of tbe family to settle in the Dekkan. M^iqji's son 
Shahaji married Jijit)ai, daughter of Jadhavrao, who also claimed 
descent from the B4Ljpnts of the State of Mai war in Rijpiitinai, 
whose capital was then Cliitore, Udepur not being founded until 
some time before the death of Akbar by Rdna Pertnb. According 
to Tod's li'tj'itfthiuty these Ranas trace their origin on one side to 
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the Gehlot Kiivgs of Mniwar and to the Sassanian dynasty of Periiii 
on the other. Prince Goha, who ruled in Vallabhi, the capital of hi» 
ancestors, had married a daughter of Naushirvin, tbe Persian 
King, who was a grand-daughter of Maurice, the Christian Emptror 
of Constantinople, and mother of R^ja Bapu ; while another Kana had 
married Maha Bapu, the eldest daughter of Yexdegird, the last King 
of the Royal house of Sassan in Persia. Siyuji is also said to have 
been connected with the so-called Sesodias, a tribe deriTing their de* 
scent from a prince of Chittore, who on his expulsion from Saurashtm 
erected a town on a place of this name, or as a tradition says where 
he, after a hard chase, had killed a sasa or hare. 

Thus Sivdji had in his yeins not only the Indian Mood of tbe 
Rajputs of Maiwar, but also the Persian of the Sassanides aad the 
European of the Byzantine Emperors of Constantinople. 

Now comes another yersion, which makes of Siv^ji an Evrams 
jyiire sang^ or what, in parody of an ethnic designation that seems 
to be just now more in vogue and of higher estimate in lodiay 
viz.^ Anglo-Indian, may appropriately be called a Luso-Indian. 

A Portuguese writer, Cosme da Guarda, a native of Mormugio ie 
Goa, who wrote a biography of SivAji and published it in Lisbon in 
1730, describes Sivujt's birthplace and his.parentage as followai— • 
*' Tbe village of Yirdr, near the city of Basseio, lands of the Poita- 
tuguese Crown, was the native country (pairiay of Sivdji. The lord 
of this village was Dom Manoel de Menezes, and it was said (tift^ . 
faltofi qicein dissesse) that Siv^ji was his son. Let the troth be what 
it may. The faot is that he was considered to be the youngest of the 
twelve sons of Shahaji, Captain of Adil Kh^n, who died of old age^ 
governing the kingdoms of Madur^, Tangan and Tinja**' See Vidm e 
Acqoene do Famoso e Felictsnmo Sevagy, da India Oriental^ etc. OohU 
not Virar near Bassein have been suggested by Veml or Ellora near 
Aurangabad ? Others say that Siv»ji was the second son of Shlhaji. 

Among the opinions preceding the Licenses of the Holy Office for 
the printing and publication of this interesting book, there is one 
from the above-mentioned Conde da Ericeira as follows : — *' I eonld 
well be interested/' says the Count *' in contradicting that one whe 
was faithless to his God and to his King was not of the family of the 
Menezes, but whether he had this blood which gave him valonr and 
military science, as has so often been experienced in Aaiai training 
which is not seldom more powerful than nature conld well have per* 
verted other qualities which wcro never wanting to the true Meneaea." 
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■' Siv^ji is perhaps ike only Indian pratentate whose genealogy has 
had BO many raried sources, vie,, in Persia, Constantinople, Lisbon and 
Udepnr. His physiognomy might perhaps have elucidated the point 
and solyed the difficult problem of his true descent. But while 
Waring, in his History of the Mardihas, says, that he was dark, the 
English ambassadors from Bombay considered him to be fair in skin 
foot a Mardtha. Nevertheless, whether dark or £air, he was a very 
clever man, and his education, like that of another royal personage of 
ihe Yidava race. King Bukkaraya, who, three hundred years before 
BivAjii, was eon6ded to the care of a great Brahman, Madhava Vidy- 
iranya, who helped him to found the once prosperous kingdom of 
Kamiitaka, reigning glorio4isly in the splendid city of Vij^yan^gara, 
wan entrusted to another famous Brahman preceptor, Daddji 
Khondadev, whose share in the foundation of the Maditha Empire 
was aa conspicuous, though less noisy, as that of several of his able 
ministers and generals. He brought him up as a zealous Hindu, 
giving special instructions on his death-bed for the growth and pros- 
perity of the new native rule, and infusing into him an intense national 
entimsiasm in order to free the country from the Mahomedan yoke. 
Bat ta ret4JR*n to Bombay and its annals. There are several 
documents relating to this early period which are worth quoting. 
They give ns an insight into the state of society and. its feuds^ 
the tension of feelings and the spirit of animosity that prevailed so 
long at that calamitous time between two European and Christian 
nations in their neighbonring settlements. But it is impossible to 
give tiwm a full insertion here within the narrow eompass of this 
monograph. The method of compression or &i literary perspective 
renders the omission here of many of these important official or 
anthentic documents, illcrstrative of that epoch and its events, abso«. 
hitely necessary. I shall, however, make room for only three more 
ol these documents, one of them being a letter from- the Viceroy, Count 
of Lavradio, in reply to a letter from the King, dated the 23rd 
of March 1671, requesting by first monsoon a detailed statement 
of the values of the estates of private individuals in Bombay. This 
Yalnation was said to be required for the settlement of the account 
w of the payment of the second million of the dowry of the 
Qnecn of Great Britain as awarded or settled between the Envoy, 
Robert Southwell, and the Marquis of Niza and Marialva. In reply 
the Viceroy wrote that this information wt»uld require time to 
ooUect, and then added:— '* The Governor and the Ministers of 
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His Majesty the King of England who are in Bombnj, arr most 
insolent ; they are so exorbitant and their denMinda so vexatioutf 
that the inbabitai^ts have beeu obliged to leave their koBftes aud g<y 
to Bassein and Tbdna ; and when they complain under the eapitala- 
tions, they are simply told th«y must send their eomplamts to thtf 
King of England^ as tike port is his. They are making t^ large ami 
opulent city of the island, and as those who go there arc those with 
open consciences our places and towns are being deserted. If joor 
Highness does net take steps to remedy these erils, all the rerenue^ 
and commerce of tbeso inhabitants will be extinct, and they will b^ 
lejuced to the utmost poverty as is the case now ia Chauh'^ 
Traiadoi III., p. 118; also Report, etc., ut supra, p. 70« 

Insolent, exorbitant with vexatious demands and open oonsoieiioeo 
had once tbe Portuguese themselves been towards the natives of 
India, not by instinct^ perhaps, but by the force of circumstaneet* So 
now the implacable Nemesis, aeternum servana sub peeteve fmiwu^ 
wreaked her yengeance through the instrumentality c^f the Engliaht 
just as the North Americans have done to the Spaniards in oor owo 
days, visiting their sins in the manner the Italian peasant with his vivid 
imagination has embodied in the familiar saying : — la saetiaffira^qira^ 
torna adosso a chi la tira, Hke an arrow which turns round and strikes 
the one who draws it. That is what the Indian philosophers have 
from time immemorial called the eternal law of Karma^ a law that io 
inexorable, afilecting equally nations as well as individaals. 

The two remaining documents worth recording here are four propo* 
sals mado by Gerald Aungier, Governor of the Island of Bombay and 
President of the East India Company, under date the 29th of 
December 1G72, to Luiz de Mendo9a Furtado e Albuqaerqae^ Coant 
of Lavradio, Viceroy from the 22nd of May 1671 to the aOth of 
October 1677, and a letter from his successor the Viceroy Don 
Pedro de Almeida to King Charles II. 

The four proposals of Gerald Aungier are as follows : — 

** 1. On the part of the Company and the British Nation tho^ 
said Gerald Aungier, Governor of Bombay, etc., undertakes eon-. 
■cientioasly to observe and keep the articles of that happy poace 
which was ratified by the two Crowns in the year 1661, desiring also 
that the said Viceroy shall on his part, aud on behalf of the King of 
Portugal do the same, aud require the subjects of tho Crown of 
Portugal to obey the said articles. 

''2. Considering the interests of both nations to live in peaee 
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and be united in bonds of greater friendship, that an aUiance be made 
between tbem, whereby the said Gerald Anngier on the part of the 
Company and the Nation undertakes that the English shall aasbt the 
Portuguese in the event of their being at war against the Moghal, 
Sivdji, or any other Princes of India, the Portuguese to do the same 
should the English require any assistance. 

'* 3. In order to give the reciprocal friendship more force, it shall. 
be permitted to the English to establish factories in all the cities, towns, 
and villages in territories belonging to the Portuguese Crown in those 
parts of India and Asia, paying such moderate duties as His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy shall deem reasonable, and which oommerce shall 
permit, because the British shall prefer to establish themselves in 
Portuguese ports rather than in those of the Native States ; it being 
understood, of course, that the Portuguese Nation shall be permitted 
to trade with the English ports, and pay the same duties as shall be 
paid by the English at Purtuguese ports. 

*' 4. That no duties be charged on imports excepting at the port 
of arrival and landing, and that they be free to all tolls over rivers, 
bridges, etc., and that punishment be meted out to the Mandovis of 
Thdna and Karanja fur their unbearable insolence, and the exorbitant 
duties and taxes which they arbitrarily impose on the subjects of His 
Majesty the King of England, who shall be allowed to pass and repass, 
without hindrance, the rivers, etc., it being understood that the Portu- 
guese shall enjoy the same privileges in the Port of Bombay, where 
they shall move freely and pay no duties or taxes excepting when iheit 
goods are landed.'' Tratados^ T. III., p. 133. Also Beport, etCi 
ut supra, p. 71, and The Portuguese in India, vol. II., pp. 358*359. 

These proposals were sent by the Viceroy to the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, advising not to agree to them, while pointing out the 
advantages to the Portuguese Crown and the inhabitants of the north 
of the purchase of the port of Bombayt which, although having only* 
a revenue in foros of 7,000 pardaos» would relieve all the northern 
settlements from oppression. 

The second document, which is repeated here in order to preserve the 
chronological order of events, is the reply from the Viceroy Dom Pedro 
de Almeida to a letter from King Charles II., addressed to the Count of 
Sarradio, his predecessor. This letter was dated the 10th of ICareh 1677, 
and the reply bears the date of the 11th of November of that year. 

*' The Conde de Lavradio," says the Viceroy, ** whom I have snc^ 
ceedcd as Viceroy, has handed me the letter your Majesty was pleased 
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to address to him, regarding the question of the MjindoYiB of Karanja 
and Thdna. The Moors give the name of Mandovis to what we call 
Castom Houses. Karanja was always the Custom House of the 
whole terra firma^taxd Thiina of the part of Kaljdna and Bhiwondi 
(written, Galliana and Bumdi) terra firma of the Moors* and Bombay 
of the district where everyone pays taxes in' the form of the ancienl 
foroa of the time of the Moorish dominion ; and, as the vassab of the 
Prince, my master, are not exempt from the payment of duties in 
Bombay, it does not seem right that the vassals of your Majesty 
should be exempt from paying duties in my Prince's dominions. 
As regards the ' passes,* we issue them to the Moors altd Natives 
in the usual form." Tratados, T. III., pp. 143 and 148. Alsa 
Ueporty etc., p. 72; Tlie Por/uguese in IncUaf p. 360. 

The Count of Lavradio left India, as said above, on the 80th of 
October 1877. His successor Dom Pedro deAlmeida arrived in 
India as Viceroy on the 28th of October 1677, and on the 27th of 
January 1678 sailed in a fleet to help the garrison of MombassSy 
besieged by the Arabs. He died at Mozambique on the 22nd of 
March of the following year. 

The next incident in connection with the history of the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century in Bombay was the extreme unhealtlunesa 
of the Island. It was no longer the ** island of the pleasant life " ''a 
ilha da boa vida^'' the soldiers of Heitor da Silveira had found it to 
be. On the contrary, it had gained the unenviable notoriety of being 
^' the cemetery of the Europeans," a perfect oharnel-hoaset where; 
three years was said to be the average duration of European life» 
When the last of the Sidis, Jakub, had left Bombay, a pestilence; 
came in his rear. It is said that of 800 Englishmen who inhabited 
the island only about sixty were spared by the sword and plague* 
Two early visitors, a physician and a clergyman* both of them very 
competent authorities, from their personal experience at the bedside 
and the churchyard, have left us some sad descriptions of the unheal-*. 
thiness of Bombay during that period. First, Dr. John Fryer, who 
tells us that his medical services were in constant requisition in 1678, 
not only in Bombay, but also in Bassein, where Joao Mendea aeiilfbr' 
him to attend his only daughter, a handsome girl, engaged to 
with the Portuguese Admiral of the North. Second, the \ 
the Rev. John Ovington, in 1689, who says that one of. Ibi -plvaM 
santest spots in India seemed no more than a ] ' ' 
where his services were abo in constant requisition* • * Ji t*^'^ 
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The Ret. John Ovington, who sailed from GraveseDd on hoard 
the ** Benjamin" to Surat on the 11th of April 1689 and wrote his 
••Voyage to Surat in the year 1G89," gays: — ** We amved in 
Bomhay before the beginning of the rains, and buried of the twenty- 
four passengers which we bronght with ns ashore, twenty before the 
fains here ended, and of our ship's company above fifteen." He then 
adds : — ** As the ancients gave the epithet of Fortunate to some 
isLiads in the West, because of their delightfulness and health, so the 
modems may, in opposition to them, denominate Bombay the Unfor- 
tunate one in the East, because of the antipathy it bears to those 
two qoalities." 

Again, Captain Alexander Hamilton, who spent some time in India 
from 1688 to 1723, writing of this island in this Neio Account, etc., 
says : — ** Bombay, that was one of the pleasantest places in India, 
was brooght to be one of the most dismal deserts." 

Karsten Niebuhr, father of the historian, who was in Bombay as 
hCe as 1764, says in his Voyage en Arabie, etc., that the English 
died rapidly in Bombay, because they ate pig and beef and drank 
the strong wines of Portugal, and wore tight clothes. 

Thus from the time of Dr. Fryer in 1673, Ovington in 1689, 
Hamilton from 1688 to 1723, and Niebuhr in 1764, Bombay had 
acquired an evil reputation, until the Abbo Raynal in his Histoire 
PhUo9ophi^[ue des deux Indes in 1778, summed up the prevailing 
•pinion that Bombay, for some time before he wrote, had become 
an object of general horror, no man caring to live in an island so 
unhealthy as to create a proverb among the English here that " two 
momoona were the age of a man/' The Abb^ liaynal then adds : — 
*The country places were then filled with bamboos and cocoanut trees ; 
it was with stinking fish that the trees were dunged and the coasts 
oorrupted with infectious fevers." 

But about the beginning of the present century, the good name 
4il Bombay was most happily rising again. Captain Basil Hall, 
who was here in 1812, in his Fragments, etc., published in 1832, 
says :— ^' Of all places in the whole range of countries so happily 
called the Eastern world . . • . there are few which can compare 
with Bombay.** Elsewhere he writes :— "I have only once more to 
repeat, that he who wishes to see all, which the Eastern world affords, 
that is characteristic in the dress, language, or manners of the Asiatic 
aations, in the shortest time, and at the least expense of money or 
trouble, has only to make a run to Bombay, and if, on arriving there. 
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he be not gratified far beyond his expectations, he moat^ to mt' • 
common phrase, be very hard to please." 

Another writer, the Rev. Richard Oobbe, the Chaplain, whoae 
very rare work ** Bombay Church : or true account of th$ bmMmg 
and finishing the English Church at Bombay , in thn Eatt Indie§f*'inm 
published in 1766, and a copy of which I have before ine» in hit 
description of the island considers it to be pleasant, and althoogk 
*'the climate was comfortably warm before the inonsooiis» iC vmid 
much healthier than it had previously been that with a little CAfeand 
caution one might Uveas well here as in England." But between the* 
sketches of Bombay drawn in such sombre colours by Dr. Rycr# 
who said — '* In 500, 100 survive not ; of that 100, one qnaiter geti 
no estate ; of those that do, it has not been recorded above one in ten 
years has seen his country," and by the Rev. John OvingtoUp. wbn 
wrote, ''But the corruption of the air has. a more visible and tmnM# 
diate effect upon young English infants, so that not one of twmntf of 
them live to maturity or even beyond their infant days/' on tiM one 
hand, and the enthusiastic accounts of Basil Hall and the Bc(T» 
Richard Gobbe on the other, we have the sober and te m parat i 
judgment of Sir James Mackintosh, who was in Bombay from 1804 
to 1811. Although he admired the picturesque beauty of the iahukl 
its varied wooded surface, and its wide island^studded bay, atill, like 
Lord Valentia in 1804, he regarded the Bombay climnte ao aomciwklt 
depressing. He writes : — " Our climate may be endnredr but I M 
that by its constant though silent operation existence ia randend 
less joyous, and even less comfortable. I see around me no cxtimovdi* 
nary prevalence of disease, but I see no vigorous, eheerfid henMi,** 

With regard to the manners and morals of the period, P. Amdwmk 
in his *^ English in Western India^" says: — " Immoratity atfA 
dissoluteness were of the deepest dye, and added force to the aaanlli 
of the unhealthy climate. One who had been an eye-witneaa aaid 
afler he had left Bombay, '' I cannot without horror 
what a pitch all vicious enormities were grown in this plaoa. 
principles of action, and the consequent evil practieea of the '. 
forwarded their miseries, and contributed to fill the alrwicll 
pestilential vapours that seized their vitals, and speeded thrift 1 
passage to the other world. Luxury, immodesty, and a ] 
dissolution of manners, found still now matter to work npon.** ^M 
kinds of vice were in the superlative degree, and the moat ( 
sins were indulged into our almost unlimited extent. 
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^or weer individuals of the gentler sex such as could soften the 
hearts and elevate the minds of tqeir husbands. ^' The Indian 
market " for ladies is now bat an historical tradition ; but at the 
xslose of the seventeenth century it was beginning to" be a fact and a 
reality. Women avowedly went there to gain husbands. The article 
when thus imported was finished in the most approved style ; but as 
savages attach most value to beads and looking glasses, so the Factors 
did not look to solid acquirements or even accomplishments in their 
brides. ** A modest garb and mien," we are assured, *• were all that 
was required, and if a lady •could display these, she soon obtained 
the hand of some rich merchant/' p. 130. 

Elsewhere he writes : — '* At^nrat and Bombay tiie grossest immo- 
rality prevailed m both high and low places, although the lives of tlie 
Presidents were irreproachahle." p. 97. 

While this state of things was going t>n Nature uncbained over 
Bombay one 'ni those storms, which are not infrequent on this coast. 
It was not one of those big hurricanes which, as I have said above, 
visit the island once «very century, but a minor phenomenon, of which 
we have had several instances during the course of the last and present 
centuries. ** On the Mth of September 1696 Bombay was visited 
by a hard gust of wind from the east and south-east with thunder 
lightning and some rain. The rain not proportionate to the want there 
is of it. The strength of the gust •continued not above half-an-hour 
and did no harm^" Materiah^ etc.. Part I., p. 111. 

Many such storms are mentioned in the last and present centuries. 
On the drd of November 1783, there was one which is said to have 
been fatal to every ahip within its reach. On the satne date in 1799, 
H. M.'s ship '' Resolution " with about 1,0C0 small craft and 400 lives 
were lost in the Bombay harbour. On the 15th of June 1837, there 
was destruction of property and shipping in the harbour of the value 
of 9^ lakhs of rupees, and 4C0 native houses were destroyed. On the 
2nd of November 1 854, one thousand human beings and half-amillion's 
worth of property was supposed to have perished in four hours' 
time. Sec Bombay Geograpk. Soc, Trans,^ Vol. XV., p. 78. 

Then there were the pirates, both Natives and Europeans. It is 
recorded that '' tlie excesses of the European pirates by whom the 
Indian Ocean was at this tinr>e infested reached a climax in the 
robbery in 1695 of the Moghal pilgrim ship ' Gunsway' and other 
Aloghal vessels.'^ Materials, ut Btipra, p. 111. 

Aud there was, besides, in the town the constant alarm not only of 
41 
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FreDch designs, but also of the unlooked-for appearance of a Danish 
Fleet. Early in 1687 this Fleet appeared off the Thdna Coast and 
caused considerable anxiety in Bombay. On the 24th of March, the 
Bombay Councif wrote to the Commander of the Danish ships : — ** We 
desire you, as you are our friends by reason of the near alliance of the 
two crowns of England and Denmark, that you would not cruise too 
near our island, it being a great hindrance to our trade, our merchants 
being fearful of going to sea whilst you lie so near.*' Ibid., p. 98. 

The following are some of the chief events at the end of the last 
decade of the seventeenth century in the annals of Bombay. As a 
summary they are very meagre, considering the extent and wealth 
of the materials at our disposal ; but the space is unfortunately too 
circumscribed for more minute details. 

Mr. Harris and the other Factors being released from prison 
on the 4th of April 1690, and the Sidi, after the property captured by 
the English had been restored and the fine paid to the Moghal, having 
withdrawn his army on the 22nd of June, not without setting fire, 
however, to the Fort of Mazagon, William and Mary were the same 
day proclaimed in Bombay King and Queen of England. 

On the death of Sir John Child in 1690, Mr. Harris succeeded him 
as Governor of Bombay. During his administration official informa- 
tion was received that England had declared war against France. 
A new charter had been granted to the London East India Com- 
pany (5 William and Mary), dated the 7th of October 1693, and an 
additional charter of the same reign on the 11th of November, when 
the Court of Directors were contemplating the anniUilation of a lately 
established rival Company, the English East India Company. This 
new Joint Stock Company was formed by London merchants who 
were discontented ^vith the monopoly granted to the old Company. 
Still the old Company had infiuential supporters, and the servants of 
the two companies had made India the arena of a fierce struggle fbr 
commercial success. 

In the meantime, on the death of Mr. Harris, which took plaoe at 
Surat on the 10th of May 1695, Sir John Gayer was nominated 
Governor of Bombay. He arrived a week afterwards, resolved upon 
rendering Bombay the entrep6t of English trade in Western 
India. His Government was much troubled with the depredation of 
Kydd, and other freebooters. The continued piratical captures of 
vessels had raised at last the ire of the Native Governments who had 
placed an embargo upon the European factories. The future muters 
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of India had, however, the diplomatic tact to hend themselves, when 
necessary, to the will of the native potentates in order to gain their 
chief object. ** Sure dominion in India for all time to come," as Sir 
Josia Child had said, or as the resolution of the Company for the 
guidance of the local Governments put it :^*' That must make us a 
nation in India," were the current maxims of the time. All this 
untimely swagger had, nevertheless, such a disheartening eifect upon 
Sir John Gayer that he asked the Court's permission to resign their 
service in 1699. 

Thus closes the period of the first thirty-five years of the British 
rule in Bombay. I shall end it by giving below a list of all the 
Governors and Deputy Governors of Bombay, up to date, in their 
chronological order as follows : — 

Royal Governors of Bombay. 

1662. Sir Abraham Shipman. Appointed in March. He never 
governed. Died at the island of Angediva. 

1665. Uumfrey or Humphrey Cooke, who was Secretary to Sir A. 
Shipman, assumed the Government in February. Was soon dis- 
missed. Escaped to Goa, and there with the assistance of the 
Jesnits organized a levy for the capture of Bombay. He was pro- 
claimed a traitor in 1668. 

1666. Sir Gervase Lucas. Arrived on the 5th of November. He 
threw Mr. H. Cooke into prison for extortion and speculation. Died 
at Bombay. 

1667-1668. Captain Henry Garey or Gary officiated from the 
21st of May, and delivered over the island to the Company on the 
23rd of September 1668. He obtained a seat in Council, and after- 
wards was Judge of the Island. 

Company's Governors of Bomray. 

1668-1669. Sir George Oxenden. Assumed the Government on 
the 5th of January 1669. He defended the English factory when 
Surat was pillaged by Sivuji. Died at Surat, where his mausoleum, 
recording that he was vir sanguinis splendore, still exists. 

1669. Gerald Aungier. Commenced to govern on the 14th of 
July. Died at Surat on the 30th of June 1677. 

1682. Sir John Child, Bart. Began on the 19th of January. 
Died at Bombay, on the 9th of February 1690. 

1683. Captftin Richard Keigwin. Held the reins of the Govern- 
ment of the island by a mutinous revolt, with the employment of the 
King's name from the 27th of December 1683 to the 19th of Novem- 
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ber 1684, when Sir John Child's supremacy was again recognised^ 
Keigwin surrendered, and sailed to England in 1685^ with Sir Thomas 
(rrantham. 

1690. Bartholomew Harris^. Began to- govern on the 14ltb- 
of Fehruary. Died at Surat, on. 10th of May 1695. 

1694. Sir John Gayer, Kt., with the revised title of Gieneral, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Harris in the Grovernment of Bombay, about the middle 
of May 1695 and continued to govern until the beginning of tlie next 
century. 

CoMPANY*s Deputy Goyernors or BoBfsrAY, 

I6G8. Captain Henry Young. He was re-called to' Surat, resign- 
ing his oflfice on the 13th of November 1669, 

1670. Mathew Gray. Afterwards second member of the Council 
of Surat. 

1670. Phillip Gifford. Died at Bombay, in 1676^. 

1676. Henry Oxenden. Died also at Bombay .^ 

1682. Charles Ward. He was seized and confined by Keigwin. 
His daughter and niece of Sir John Child, married to Sir John 
Gayer's son, was with a Schoolmaster named Coleman the object of a 
ci2ise celbhre in Bombay. 

1683. Keigwin's revolt. 

1684. Charles Zinzan. Afterwards dismissed. 

1686. Sir John Wy burn or Wybornc. He was also- Vice- Admiral 
Aud second in Council. He >vas dismissed, and died shortly afterwards 
in 1688. 

1689. John Vaux. He was drowned in the Surat river. He had 
formerly been a book-keeper for Sir Josia Child. Was nominated 
second Judge, the first being Dr. St. John. Yaux was accused of 
treason. On the llth of October 1692' the ** Elizabeth," East Indi» 
man was captured within fifty leagues of Bombay by a French fleet. 
Vaux purchased the " Elizabeth "^^ from them. 

1689. George Cooke. Died at Bombay. 

1690. George Weldon. Married Sir John Child'^s widoWr 
1690. Samuel Burniston. Died at Bombay in- I704.r 

CHAPTER VI. 
The Latter Bbiti^h Period-. 
The beginning of the 18th century witnessed a strange scene 
of diplomatic antagonism in Bombay. On the llth of Janiuirj 
1700, Sir Nicholas Waite, thePresident in Sovat of Ihe rivfll ! 
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Cumpanj, landed here and obtained an interriew witli Sir John 
Gaver. On that occasion he commnnicated that Ihs appointment a? 
€k>n8al Oeaenil for the English in the East wonld require implicit 
obedience to bis orders. Sir John Oajer held ont and denied his 
right to interfere with the Loudon Company's serTants. Sir Nicholas 
then went to Snrat, where Mr. Stephen Colt, who had sncceeded 
the President Mr, Annesly^ on bis dismissal, met bis claims with the 
same refnsal.' The detenniDatiou* of the Presidents of the riTal 
companies to maintain absolute sway in their respective spheres 
promoted Miimosities and scuffles among their own countrymen to the 
great scandal and amasement of the news-mongering natives. 

Sir William Nonis.who was sent ont by the new company as their 
Ambassador, lefl Snrat on the 27th of January 1701, attended by a 
suite of 60 Europeans and 30C' natives, his intention being t^ Tisit the 
Moghal Emperor's eamp at Pansia. His presents are saki to ha^e been 
fairer and more valuable than thi se of Sir Thomas Roe, the Am- 
bassador of James I. to the Conrt of the Emperor Jehaugir at Agra 
in 1615, but his personal qualifications had not fitted him for 
so delicate a mission. He had neither the coolness nor the decision 
necessary to render diplomacy successfuL His presence at Snrat 
had been the signal for squabbles and mutual infliction of injuries. 
Nor did his departure remove the bone of contention between the 
two rival eom panics. 

Anrangzrbe being a Musulman fanatic wanted to have the 
opinion of a priest in a matter so absolutely beyond the knowdedge 
of the Mahomedan priesthood. So he commissioned a Mula, by nsme 
Sayed Sednla at Snrat, to find ont which was the real English 
Company. While the MuU was reflecting on this hard problem 
beyond his reach. Sir Nicholas Waite was calculating that a present 
of Rs. 10,000 would ensble him to gain the Mogbal's favour. In 
the meantime Sir John Gayer and Mr. Colt were made prisoners 
at Snrat, and not released until the 28th of February 1701. 

Amidst these dramatic events there arose in the following year 
another disaster from Natnre. One of those small storms which 
seldom fail to visit Bombay made its appearance here on the 30th of 
November 1702. The Bombsy Government then issued the follow- 
ing orders to Lient. Shaw : — ** All the Right Honourable Company's 
mango and such like trees blovm down in the late hurricane, you are 
to take under your eare preserving for the Company's use such part 
of them as may be fit for timber. The rest we would have yon sell 
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to the chunam makers at the best rate you can, it beiug good wood 
for their use." Materials, etc., Pt. I„ p. 139. 

It is bj tiiking care of small things that the great things naturally 
take care of themselves. And the practice of this wholesome precept luis 
certainly enabled the Government of Bombay to promote the growth 
and prosperity of this city. About a fortnight later the following 
order was issued : — ** Sell what you can of the Right Honourable 
Company's palmeers that w«re blown down ; also of the jack trees that 
are not fit for plank, but such as are, preserve for that use." Ibid. 

The records for the year 1702, contain also notices of two incidents 
of some interest — the improvement of the fort at Ma him in Jane, 
and the celebration of the accession of Queen Anne, on the 4lh 
of November 1702. This event was proclaimed in the morning at 
]\Iuhim, by the militia and all the gai-rison soldiers being nnder 
arms, and all the eminent merchants and inhabitants of the Cassaby 
(Kasb^) assembled. After the proclamation was read, three hoasaees 
(hurrahs), were given, the militia firing three volleys followed by 
the discharge of many great gnus as they conveniently could. In 
the evening they performed the usual solenmity for the day by 
making a bonfire. Idid. 

Now took place one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of British India — the happy union of the two rival Companies. Notice 
of this union was issued in London on the 1st of January 1702, but 
did not reach Surat until December 1702. In spite of the advantages 
thus secured aff lirs were not prosperous, and life in Bombay did not 
seem to have been by any means agreeable. In the beginning of the 
year 1706, Sir Nicholas Waite writes to the Court, thus : — "We are 
only eight covenant servants including the Council and but two that 
write, besides two raw youths taken ashore out of ships, and most of 
us often sick in this unhealthful, depopulated and ruined island.*' On 
the 18th of April of the same year, he continues : — "We are seven on 
the island and some of us greatly indisposed, and but six commissioQ 
officers two of which often sick, and under forty English sentinels, 
a particular true state of Bombay.'' Again on the 9th of May, he 
writes : — ** It is morally impossible without an overruling Providence 
to continue longer from going under ground if we have not a large 
assistance." And onthe28rd January 1707, he adds: — " My con- 
tinued indisposition and want of assistance in this nnveryhealthful 
island has been laid before the managers and your Court. Yet I 
esteem myself bound in gratitude and I will briefly inform what material 
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occurs till I leave this place or the world." Ibid,, pp. 142-43. He was 
evldentlj suffering from the spleen. The epithet '* unverjhealthfur' 
applied to the island is not quite clear. It might have beea a term 
used to express the extreme wretchedness of the climate^ 

One of the reasons for this unfortunate condition of Bomhaj is said 
to have heen the mere formal union of the Companies since 1702. 
Though hidden from outward view, discord and rivalry continued fresh 
and active between the two Companies from the private interests 
of their servants being for several years opposed. Though formal 
amalgamation took place in 1702, under an Indenture tri-partile 
between the Queen Anne and the amalgHmating associations, opposing 
interests wrre not welded together until the year 1708, when on 
the 29th of September the two companies became in fact "The 
United Company of merchants of England trading to the East Indies," 
upon the basis of the Charter of 1693, when it was renewed a 
second time for twenty-one years. But the East India Company 
was not organised in England for-the Political Government of British 
possessions in India till the year 1711, and five years later important 
privileges were granted by the Moghal Emperor and eighty-three tons 
of merchandise purchased. 

Previous to this, while Sir John Oayer and Mr. Annesley were at 
Snrat under the Navab*s espionage, the island was again threatened by 
the Sidi and the Marathas. Besides, the hurricRne had destroyed 
not only the growing crop of grain on land, but had also wrecked a large 
portion of the local marine, while the pestilence overran Bombay 
and reduced its population. At the date of the transfer of the 
island from the King to the Company in 1668, the population was esti- 
mated at ten thousand souls '' the out-casts of all sects." Dr. Fryer 
estimated it at the time he visited Bombay in 1673, at 60,000 souls 
** most of them fugitives and vagabonds." Now and a little later 
it had been reduced to nearly one-fourth of the above. A letter 
from the Rev. Mr. Richard Cobbe, the first clergyman appointed to 
Bombay, to the Bishop of London, dated the 5th of October 1715, 
reckons the number of the inhabitants of the island, including the 
English, only 16,000. 

Independently of the embarrassed state of the affiiirs in 1700 to 
1708, there was the prospect of a civil war in the Moghal Empire on 
the death of Aurangzebe in 1707 which exposed the Europeans to 
constant alarms, and on this account Bombay was constantly menaced 
with invasion by the Sidi and the Mar&thas. 
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Ou the death of Aurangzebe, again, after a reign of upwards oF SO 
years, commenced those internal troubles which gradually broke up the 
great Moghal Empire, eventually falling into rapid decay. Most of the 
provinces, such as Oudh, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, the CarnJittc, Hydra** 
bad, which was soon to be usurped by Nizani-ul-Mulk, Atet Khao, in 
1717, the Panjdb, Rajputdna and Rohilcund had now become yirtoally 
independent. And this disturbed and dissolving st«te of India led the 
way not only for the conquests of the Honourable East India Company, 
but was also followed by the inv^a^ion of Nadir Shah in 1789, when 
Baji Ran, the second Marutha Peishwa, at the head of the whole 
power of the Deckan, marched to the relief of Dehli, to be in hia 
turn overthrown by Ahmad Shdh Durani, on the memorable plains 
of Panipat in 1761. 

This was, indeed, a fine opportunity with splendid prospects for a 
young, powerful and energetic nation to step in amidst this charivari 
of the undisciplined and decrepit potentates of India and realise the 
dream of Sir Josia Child — '* the foundation of a large, well grounded, 
sure dominion in India for all time to come.'^ And opportnnitiea, 
like success, only come to those who know how to wait. 

But war being waged at the time in Europe, the Company was 
prevented from obtaining the assistance tliey had desired to be sent 
to the East both to extirpate those daring marauders of the Indian 
seas — the Muscat Arabs — and to maintain more efficiently the 
fortifications of the Bombay garrison by the increased sapplj of 
European troops. 

Before proceeding with the narrative, it would perhaps be oonduoive 
to the better elucidation of the events now crowding in great abnn* 
dance and complexity, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
to cast a retrospective glance at the main features of Bombay and 
its situation in the arena of international politics of the time. We 
have already seen above how King Charles II. by letters patent, dated 
the 27th of March 1668, had transferred the island to the London East 
India Company in perpetuity, '' with all the rights, profits, and tern* 
tones thereof in as full a manner as the King himself posseased them, 
by virtue of the treaty with the King of Portugal by which the iaiaod 
was ceded to his Majesty, to be held by the Company of the King, 
in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of the East Oreenwich, 
on payment of the annual rent of ^10 in gold on the 30th of 
September in each year.'' It was then said that the fole reaaon for 
this transfer was that the revenues of the island were not eqnal to 
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the expense incurred in retaining it, but we know now that there 
were other reasons of a political and commercial character which have 
already been mentioned above. 

We have also remarked how, on the 28th of September 1668, the 
island was delivered to the Company's servants, and exertions were 
made to put it in a state of defence and to encourage settlers ; for 
it was then literally a barren rock, presenting no encouragement 
to agriculture, although its commercial and maritime advantages were 
great. But in 1673 the island from almost a desert had been made 
the centre of the Company's trade, protected by strong fortifications, 
having upwards of 100 pieces of cannon mounted and a sufficient 
garrison. In 1678 the Company, finding the charges of the 
establishment too heavy, had adopted an economical system of 
reducing the salaries and lowering the rank of their military officers 
which occasioned not only much discontent but also, on the 27th of 
December 1683, a revolt which threatened serious consequences to the 
Company's afi^airs. Captain Richard Keigwin, who commanded the 
garrison and was the third member of the Council, seized the deputy 
Governor and some members of the Council, assembled the troops and 
militia, and annulled the authority of the Company by proclamation, 
declaring the island to be under the King's protection. The inhabi- 
tants were required to take the oaths of allegiance to the King, and 
in a short time the whole of the garrison, militia and the inhabitants 
renounced their obedience to the Company. And it was not till the 
10th of November 1684 that vice- Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham 
arrived from Surat and demanded a conference with Captain Keigwin, 
the result being that he delivered up the Fort to him, the island 
being formally surrendered on the 19th of November, when he sailed, 
as snid above, to England. 

Fifteen years before this, in 1668, the Company had published a 
statement of their trade, and speaking of Bombay, said : — ** that, by 
means of their Isle of Bombay, they had brought thither the principal 
part of the trade of Surat, where from 4,000 families, computed when 
the Company took possession of it, they are since increased to 50,000 
families, all subject to the Company's laws ; that the Company had 
made a most successful war with the Mogul, and brought him to 
reasonable terms, confirmed by that Prince's own phirmannd {firman) 
and secured by a strong garrison at Bombay, which being one of the 
best ports in India, and lying so near Surat, the great emporium of the 
Indian trade to Arabia, Persia, Bussorah, and the Red Sea, if the 
13 
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Euglish trade had not been brought thither to load home, and not 
at the river of Sarat as formerly, it wonld not have been near so 
beneficial." See W. Milbarn's Oriental Commeree^ etc., Lond. 1B13, 
vol. L, p. 173. 

But this bright aspect of Bombay was soon followed by a disordered 
state of the old Company's affairs, the crimes and delinquencies of 
their Factors, and the intemperate use which their Presidents and 
Governors made of their authority, to which may be added the arrival 
on the 16th of November 1699 of two fresh disturbers of the Factory's 
peace in Surat, Messrs. Mense and Brooke, who announced themselves 
as Factors of the new Company. But the materials relating to these 
events are so vast that I need but summarise or abridge as much 
as possible all the details which will be found scattered in Anderson's 
English in Western India and other more recent works. 

At last Sir Nicholas Waite, who had formerly been the London 
Company's Agent at Bentham, made his appearance on the ship 
"Montague." 

He proceeded by land from Surat to Bassein, where he embarked 
in a native craft for Bombay, landing here on the 11th of January 
1 700. But Sir John Gayer refused to recognise him, so he left soon for 
Surat again. Then he returned and landed once more on the island 
in November 1704, and finding that Mr. Burniston had died, appoint- 
ed Mr. William Aislabie the Deputy Governor of Bombay. Towards 
the end of the year, Bombay was threatened with the prospect of 
another attack from the Moghal. Great alarm was created in 
Bombay when the inhabitants heard that a Mussulman force was 
laying siege to Singh ar, which was only five marches distant. The 
Maruthas were almost as much feared as the Moghals. Althovgh 
Sivaji was dead, yet the terror of his name survived. Kanoji Angni 
was harrassing the English with his ships, and was described as 
another Sivaji or Maratha pirate. To these enemies were now added 
tho Arab corsairs from Muscat, causing great annoyance to the inha« 
bitants of Bombay. 

Sir N. Waite found Bombay to be a "beggarly, ruined, but fertile 
island." Still the tobacco farm was yielding 17,000 xerafins more 
than at the time of the transfer of the island, and the arrack £irm 
yielded 5,000 xerafins. « But in 1707 both the tobacco and arrack 
farms fell in value, and as no one would take them at a fair price 
agents were employed instead of contractors.*' Sir N. Waite 
collected all the moveable property and monies of the Company, and 
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deposited them in the Castle. He had written in 1704 to the Court 
on the necessity of having a wall around the town, for the better 
security of its inhabitants and to defend the harbour against the petty 
pirates. On Sir N. Waite being recalled, Mr. Aislabie was appointed 
Governor of Bombay, He happily succeeded in pacifying the bitter 
fends and feelings of the two contending parties, whom his pre- 
decessor had attempted to unite in vain. 

Excepting the island of Bombay, which was then the only British 
possession in Western India, all the rest, at the end of the first decade 
of the 18th century, was but mere factories, which were, however, 
strongly built housea. This state of things continued for nearly forty 
years afterwards, when it was arranged that there should be three 
Presidencies in India, viz. : — at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. A 
Governor and a Council were appointed for Bombay, the Council 
consisting of the officers in command of the troops and of the several 
chiefs of the factories subordinate to this Presidency. 

Thus with the union of the two rival Companies during the first 
decade of the 18th century closes the remarkable period that was 
ushered ia by animosity, faction and assaults of various enemies, and 
begins tlie era of true growth and progress of Bombay. The follow- 
iBg is the list of the Governors and Deputy Governors of Bombay 
from the time Sir John Gayer was confined in 1704. Sir Nicholas 
Waite assun^ed charge of office in November 1704 and made it 
ever to Mr. William Aislabie, who, on the death of Mr. Samuel 
Biirniston, had been appointed Deputy Governor from 1704-1708. 
He assumed charge of ofiice in September 1708 and made it 
over in 1715 to the Deputy Governor, Mr. Stephen Strutt, who 
officiated as Governor until the arrival of Mr. Charles Boone in 
1716, when a new epoch dawned for the prosperity of Bombay. 
Under Gayer, Waite and Aislabie— that is, from 1694 to 1715 
Bombay Governors held the title of General. 

In the meantime two new European commercial rivals appeared 
oa the scene, an association of Scotchmen and a Company of the 
Ostenders ; but these interlopers, as they were called, from ]7l7 to 
1720, were soon disposed of. According to a contemporary writer, 
the Rev. Richard Cobbe, the population of Bombay was then 16,000, 
for the support of which the ground produced only rice, few vege- 
tables, and the fruit and juice of palm-trees. But provisions were 
easily imported from Surat, much arrack was consumed, and wine of 
Shiras was a great luxury. Still diseases occasionally became epidemic, 
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which was attributed to exhalations from the putrid fish or hoot, with 
which the lands were manured. 

The distinguishing topographical features of Bomhaj were then the 
same as they are at present — the same deep capacious harbour with 
its narrow channel, but safe for well- trained pilots, and the same 
false harbour of Back-Bay, whose semi-circular shape suggests a com- 
parison with the Bay of Naples, although one of the old Governors 
of Bombay, Sir John Malcom, used to say that in natural beauty 
the Bay of Naples and its vicinity were not so striking as either 
Corfu or Bombay. 

But a still more remarkable similarity in shape than the one noted 
hetwpen Bombay and Naples has been observed between the two 
countries. The parallelism between India and Italy is, indeed, Tery 
striking. The Ilimalnyas are repeated in the Alps as the Indus and 
the Ganges in the Rhone and the Po ; Karachi being analogous to 
Genoa, as Calcutta is to Venice, Dehlito Milan and Bombay of Naples; 
while Ceylon resembleb Sicily ; and the Laccadive and Maldive Islands 
are but the mountain peaks of submerged islands corresponding to 
Corsica and Sardinia. 

What is still more remarkable is the allusion found in the Rimiyana 
and the iEneid to the Straits that separate the two peninsulas from 
their respective southern islands. The references to the Scylla and 
Chary bdis by Virgil and to the Rama's bridge by Valmiki are two 
parallel passages in the Sanskrit and Latin epics which appear to 
suggest another curious analogy in the domain of poetry. 

And if we pass from the peninsulas and islands of Italy and India 
on to the main features of the coast lines of Asia and Europe, a 
similar coincidence although on a smaller scale has also been remarked. 

The peninsula of Arabia is repeated in the Iberian peninsula; Asia 
Minor and Persia in France ; India in Italy ; Burma, Siam, Assaniy 
and the Eastern Archipelago in Turkey, Greece and the Grecian 
Archipelago ; the Chinese Empire in Russia ; and Japan in the 
British Isles, the Flowery Islands being symmetrioaUy placed at the 
East of the Euro-Asian Continent just as Great Britain and Ireland 
at the West. A striking parallelism has also been noted in the, 
character of these opposite nations of the old world — the Penians, 
for instance, are said to be the French of the East, while the Japanese 
are called the British of Asia, and so on as far as the apparent 
resemblances go. 

But to return to Bombay. The false harbour of Back Bay offered 
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for a long time a tempting line to inexperienced mariners. There 
were then the same Eastern hills and other general outlines of scenery 
as are described by modern travellers, who are struck by the appearance 
of the island whea approached from the sea. But all the rest has 
changed within the present century. 

During the period we are considering there was no Prongs-light- 
house nor the low barracks of Colaba and its villas, with struggling 
specimens of the cocoanut palms. Neither the eyrie seated dwellings 
of Malabar and Camballa Hills ; nor the spire of St. Andrew's Kirk ; 
neither the steeples of St. John's Church at Colaba and of St. Thomas's 
Cathedral in the Fort ; nor the University Tower were then visible. 
But there were the same flat plains, the large tracts of land, below 
the level of high -water mark, slightly relieved by low and narrow 
ridges of the trappean rook. 

These ridges ran from the old Santa Cruz village, near the 
Hancock bridge and Verzey or Nowroji Hill with the Mazagon Mount 
eastwards. The range of Tardeo and Malabar Hills ran westwards, 
and then a parallel yet independent line rose gently from the Love- 
grove Hermitage northwards. Of these two unequal ranges, running 
nearly parallel at the distance of about three miles from each 
other, the western was little more than five milps long, and the 
eastern, exclusive of Colaba, might exceed eight in length. The rest 
was a plain about three miles across and four long. The whole »rea 
of the island was about sixteen square miles. It was composed of 
irregular patches of whinstone rock, the two larger ranges running 
parallel at a distance of nearly three miles apart. The soil was a 
marine formation, sandy and unarable, its chief productions being 
cocoanats and rice. But of the geological formation of the island 
full details will be given hereafter when treating of the ** Immersed 
Forest of Bombay," in the Appendix. 

The Fort stood then as now on the south-eastern extremity of tlie 
island, on a narrow neck of land formed by Back Bay on the western 
side, and by the harbour on the eastern, nearly six miles distant 
from the Varli shrines at the north-western end of the island. A 
cocoanut wood covered the Esplanade and the Fort down to the 
channel between Bombay and Colaba. At that time M4him was the 
principal town, and the few houses in the Fort were interspersed 
among the cocoanut palms, with the exception of those built at the 
Dungari Hill, adjoining the harbonr, which were occupied by fisher^ 
men* 
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Again, about the time vte are consideriDg, there was the indented 
line extending from where the Lunatic Asylum now is at Colaba to 
the verge of the estuary which breaks in between Mahim and Bandera, 
The cocoanut plantations not only stretched along the shore, as some 
of them do even now although sparsely, from Back Bay to Mah£-* 
laksmf, but co?ered a great part of the present native town, besides 
the Esplanade and the Fort. Between Mahiilaksmi and YarK the 
sea swept beneath the Siu or Sion causeway into Bombay barbour 
to the east of the island, drowning the land which has since been 
reclaimed by the construction of the solid causeway built by GoTernor 
Duncan in 1805 and the railway embankment between 8ion mwA 
Kurla on the south-eastern extremity of the island of SAlsette, 

Between the famous Moslem hermitage on the southern eitrenity 
of Love Grove Hill and the pinnacled Hindu temple of Mah£laikim( 
the sea poured in through the wide breach of land aeross what are 
now called Byculla Flats. Then across what is called Bellasia Road* 
and thence to Grant Road, the sea invaded nearly the whole of 
Khetvadi, its waters sweeping through Duncan Road onwards through 
the Bhendi Bazar, to the spot where a slight elevation occurs upon 
the road, in the vicinity of the great metal market of the Presidency, 
and where a heavy carrisge's roll announces the hollow beneath,'* at 
the site near where the temple of Mumbadevi now stands, i|nd ia knows 
as Payadhont or ** feet washing place." It was so called beeaase at 
this identical spot a small stream of salt water was left by the reced- 
ing tide where, on entering Bombay, travellers and cattle washed 
their feet. The stream was supplied throughout the year, lazllj in 
the fair season, but rapidly and strongly during the eoutb^west 
monsoon. Times have altered the face of the island much since then. 
There were at first five bridges from the building of the temporary 
dyke, and then substantial dwellings were gradually raised. Sacred 
fanes of the BrAhmans and Jains, mosques and fire temples sprang 
up around, since the permanent construction of the solid Tcllard 
(from the Portuguese raZZarfo "a hedge" or "fence") in the time 
of Governor Hornby, 1771-1784, closed the main breach of the aea, 
from Mahalaksmi to Love Grove, operating a great change not only 
in the appearance of the island by rescuing the Flats from being 
flooded with salt water. But at the same time it converted the 
lowlands, which Dr. Fryer once described as '' 40,000 acres of good 
land, yielding nothing else but samphire," into pestilential marsbei. 
Still the name of that spot as Payadhoni identifies an old custom. 
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Words are often formnlas as well as historical documents of indis* 
putable authenticity. Judicium accepit in verba. 

Thus, before the main breach was closed, all the ground from 
Masjid Bandar t-o the foot of the old Belredere, now occupied by the 
Bandarwada water reservoir, was swept by the sea running far inward. 
It submerged the land up to the foot of the Nowroji Hill, and within 
a few yards of the Umarkadi Jail. There it formed a capacious 
creek resorted to by native craft. And the traditional time and 
circumstances are still preserved in the name of Umar Khddi, which, 
according to some, means a mountain creek, and according to others 
who derive it from Umhar Khdcli, means the figtree creek. 

Then the sea rolled by the ancient village of Santa Cruz, which is 
now an obsolete term, and made its way to a few yards of the site of 
the house which was once possessed by a decayed descendant of a 
family called the Navab of Mazagon. There its course was arrested. 
Close by, on the other side, the progress of another stream from the 
harbour was also stayed, otherwise Mazagon would have been even 
now an island, as it was at the time of D. Joao de Castro when he 
granted it, in 1548, to Antonio Pessoa. Upon the southern extremity 
of that identical site stood one of the six small forts of the island of 
Bombay. These forts were Mazagon, Sewri, Sion, Mabim, Varli and 
Riva. It was mounted by half a dozen pieces of cannon. In 1689 the 
Mazagon fort was seized and held for nearly a year by Tacub Khan, 
the Sidi of Jinjira, for his master, the Emperor Aurangzebe. In 1773 
the fort contained but two soldiers. It was subsequently allowed to 
crumble, and upon its foundation was raised a dwelling-house, which 
still exists ; and within the precincts of its garden, as it is still called, 
was once shown the honeycombed ordnance of the old English fortalis, 
as one of the English chroniclers writes, evidently a corrnption of the 
Portuguese /or^aZeara, ** a fortress." 

Where Kdmatipura is now, there was then sufficient depth of 
water for the passage of boats. In fact, during one part of every 
day, only a group of islets was lo be seen. For Bombay was in short 
nothing more originally than a group of small islands, with numerous 
breakwaters, producing rank vegetation, dry at one time, and at 
another time overflowed by the sea. Further north-eastward, from 
the Chinch Bandar to Matunga the sea swept onward, invading 
every accessible rood of earth up to Sion, and right across thence 
to the ruined fort of Varlf. But time and energy of man have 
BOW even here effected considerable improvements. Once only a 
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narrow footpath, a bridle road, conducted the traveller from Mihim 
to Sion. But now there is a maccadamised road leading from 
St. Michaers Church, close to the estuary, and one can drive a vehicle 
straight to Sion. Fifty years ago there was a fine culvert, the arches 
of which extending a long way permitted the easy outflow and jeflow 
of the tide, and helped to deposit in the pans formed for their recep* 
tion extensive layers of salt, for which Bombay had then become 
famou8 in India. 

Out towards Varli, almost within the sight of the fort, the tide 
broke and swept across, disuniting the land tracts from the Breach 
Candy to Matunga, and swamping the plain, excepting occasional lines 
of raised earth intended and employed for passengers to the Fortyas 
the natives from the outlying districts still name Bombay, and from 
M^him to Bhendi Bazar as well as from Matunga to Love Grove. 

Only one road then crossed over the Esplanade from the ApoUo 
Bandar, and through the native town into the country, adorned by 
some European villas, *' few and far between but all attractive 
enough'' atByculla, and then across the open country to the western 
entry into the grounds of Government House at Parel, and onwards 
thence through another plain into the M&him woods. This long 
and serpentine road and other main streets branching off from it are 
about a century old. Bellasis Road was then "a small straggling, 
uneven and silting pathway," got up by General Bellasis of the 
artillery, to suit his convenience, as he lived in the proximity of 
Mahalaksmi. The author of the Monthlij Miscellany^ published in 
1850, says : — '' There is a greater desire, as it is a happy ides, for 
European residents to become landholders now, than there was a 
quarter of a century ago. Three times beyond that period, people 
preferred their own tenements ; and then came the mania of visiting 
home and accumulating means for a more expensive country where 
they could be less agreeably spent and with less comfort," p. G4« 

I have thus briefly given the chief physical characteristics of this 
group of islets and rocks constituting the island of Bombay as it was 
at the period we are studying, about two centuries ago. It is but a 
bird's-eye view of the trapezoid figure of Bombay, whose whole area 
is, as said above, about sixteen square miles, with its shorter side of 
six miles running parallel to the mainland. 

From the old Light House at Colaba, built upon a natural mound, 
on which was raised an old Portuguese watch-tower, as the tradition 
iiays, of 143 feet above tho level of the sea, at tho extremity of the 
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Bouthem horn of iho crescent-shaped Back Bay to its northern horn, 
Malabar Point, the eyes enjoy a scene of exquisite beauty. Malabar 
Hill, which is about a hundred and eighty feet in altitude, its point 
At the extremity of the hill to the south being occupied by the 
GoTernmeut House, faced the open sea ; while at the northern 
extremity are situated the pretty Hill and Fort of Varli. The line 
which is parallel to the harbour and mainland has the Lighthouse 
and an old burial-ground at Colaba for its southern, and the Riva Fort 
for its northern limit. 

The so-called BycuUa Flats were once what Dr. Fryer described 
as 40,000 acres of goodly land submerged, the rest of the i^^^land 
being for the most part a barren rook, the only arable portion pro- 
ducing the useful cocoa-nut palms which covered it all, especially tho 
Esplanade and Mdhim. But since the surface of the occupied 
ground was raised, it has been fairly wooded, tolerably drained, and 
extensively built over. But while some part of the area is on a level 
with high-water mark, tho other is below it at full spring-tides, form- 
ing an unwholesome swamp, and being generally Hooded during the 
rainy season. The island has been extended by the reclamation of 
the foreshores, ** and it is now," says Mr. Maclean, in his Guide to 
Boynbay, '* not inaptly compared to a saucer or shallow rocky basin 
filled with sand, and protected against the encroachments of the sea 
by hills and embankments." 

Turning at last southwards, it is well-known that at the time of 
the Portuguese, Ma him was the cac/thc or principal town of this 
septenary cluster of islets, and Bombay had only a Fort or Govern- 
ment Ilouse, with the Great House of the '* Senhora da Ilha" or 
the Lady of the Island on it. But the Government House was 
then slightly fortified, being defended by only four guns, and sur- 
rounded by one of the most beautiful gardens. Humfrey ("ooke 
commenced to fortify the place as soon as it came into the hands of 
the British in 1665, but Captain Alexander Hamilton, who spent his 
time in the East Indies from 1683 to 1723, says in his Kn'^ Accjunf, 
etc., tliat, ** in building the fort where it is, Mr. Ccoke shewed his 
want of skill in architecture. It is built on a point of rock that 
juts into the sea, wiiere are no springs of fresh water, and it st^ndH 
within 800 paces of a hill called Dungaree, that overlooks it, and an 
enemy might much incommode it from that hill, as we found by 
experience ia Anno 1681), when the Mogul rfcnt an army on Bombay 
Had it been built about bOO paces more to the southward, on h moic 
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ACutc point of rocks, called MendhRm's point, it Lad been much 
TiCtter on several accounts. First it had been much nearer the road 
for protecting the shipping there, it had been further oif Dungaree 
Hill, it would have had a spring of pretty good water, which served 
the Hospital that was afterwards built there, and the shipping had 
been better secured that lay in the little bnj between the point 
where the fort now stands and Mendhnm's point." 

The Fort stood indeed on a low ground, while the Dungaree Dill 
adjoining the harbour, where the St. George's Hospital is now situated, 
overlooking both the harbour and the Fort, was the hamlet of the 
Koli fishermen. Thcro was then on it not only a collection of 
lishernicn's huts, but also some dwelling-places of the toddy-drawers 
I'lnployed in the cocoa-nut groves on the plain below. Cows grazed 
on the eastern part of the present Esplanade, and there were very 
few good houses except huts btyond the present Fort. 

For nearly fifty yvar.s after tlu^ occupation of the island by the 
liritish, l^ombay appears In hnvL* been left n great deal to itself, and 
individuals were ])(Tuiitted to occupy what land they pleased, wiihout 
nny system or reguhiiion for the security of the public revenue, in 
s?i»iU' of Mr. Aungier's convention of 1G72 with the people of Bombay. 
In 1707, the greater part of the Fort had beconte private property, 
but between that year and 1759 it became again, by purchases ami 
exchnuL^cs, the property of the Company, which subsequently trans* 
ferred a part of it to private persons. 

One is, perhaps, apt to regard the buildings in the Fort as of some 
antiijuity, but. with the exception of the Castle and the Cathedral. 
everything else is comparatively modern. In Mr, Warden's time, in 
1814', there were nun living; who recollected having seen a great part 
of the Fort overgrown with the cocoa-palms plantations. 

When the fortilications were first erected, very little land beyond 
whai was absolutely indispensable was cleared of the coeoa-nut trees* 
lea\ing tho space within the body of the Fori and without its walls 
up to tbe very izlaeis a cocoa-nut Lrrnve. But from time to time the 
E:fplannde was pradnnlly cleared of trees to O'O yards from the Fort, 
only huts being tolerated until the close of 1802. And the following 
year the great fire happening in the Fort compelled the Company to 
extend the Esplanade to SCO yards. By this time there was little 
vacant ground remaining, as houses had been built both thronghont 
the cocoa-nut woods contiguous to the Esplanade and at the Duugari 
"dg.-. 
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The Fort was then nearly a mile long from the Apollo Gate to that 
of the Bazar, and about a quarter of a mile broad in the widest part 
from the Bandar or Custom-Ilouse across a large open space called 
the Green, now occupied by a garden, which waa nearly in the centre 
of the walls between the Apollo and Bazar gates. There were also two 
Marine gates with commodious wharfs and cranes built out from each 
of them, with a landing place at the dock-head for passengers only. 
Between the two marine gates was the Castle, a regular quadrangle, 
buiit of strong hard stones. In one of the bastions was a large tank 
or reserroir for water. The fortifications were well constructed, 
being encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, which could be flooded 
at pleasure. The dockyard was large, and well contrived, having 
naval stores of all kinds in warehouses, with a large quantity of 
timber for building ships. There was a dry dock with three divisions, 
and a rope walk, where cables and ail sorts of cordage, both of hemp 
and coir, were manufactured. Bombay became in course of time a 
famous naval arsenal, where five merchant 8hi[)S were built of consi- 
derable burthen, from 600 to 1,300 tons, besides frigates for the royal 
navy. The docks were the Company's property, the King's ships 
paying a high monthly rent for repairs. Then there wore the 
barracks and the arsenal, but not of any architectural pretensions. 

Mendham or Mendip's point, so named after the first individual 
buried there, was the southern extremity of Bombay where there was 
the first English Cemetery, just on the site where the Sailors' Home 
now stands, as proved by the bones found there while digginjL; for 
its foundation. On building the Fort wall on that side, the Mendham 's 
point ceased to be a burial-ground. Hamilton says ; — *'Mr. Anngier 
advised the Company to enclose the town irom Dungaree to 
Meudham's point . . . but his proposals were rejected, and that 
necessary piece of work was reserved for Mr. Boone." Mendham'-i 
end was joined to Colaba in 1838. The writer in the M. MisctV,utnj 
adds: — ** In 1838, the Velanl or causeway now joining Bombay and 
Colaba was built, and this led to a commercial speculation in recovering 
a certain portion of ground tor building factories, wharfs, and tiie 
greater facility of mercantile operations — this scheme has since proved 
a miserable failure ; but property in Colaba at one time worthless 
now rose some five hundred ptT <;eut. in value, land was purchased 
wherever procurable, and houses raised in every possible locality, 
and at this moment (1850) Colaba possesses some three hun-ircd 
dwelling-houses, iudepenlent of the military cantonments, and bazars 
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in Upper and Lower Colaba (as the island is now sectioned), with a 
Protestant Church in course of erection (the foundation-stone of 
which was laid by Sir G. Clerk, Governor of Bombay, on the 4th of 
December, 1847, consecrated on the 7th of January, 1858, by Bishop 
Harding), and a Roman Catholic Church and Chapel. At the north- 
eastern extremity of the island is a large hamlet occupied by the 
descendants of the aborigines — Kulis by name — who are fishers by 
occupation," p. 69. Ho then mentions the English Cemetery at 
Colaba, which place he describes as ** formerly two distinct islands, 
the smaller of vvhich lying in the immediate vicinity of Bombay was 
called Old Woman's Island, and with which it was necessary in 
bj-gone years to hare intercourse during the high tides by water 
conveyance," The cemetery, with partitions for Protestants and 
Catholics, was about a hundred yards from the old Light-house. 

In Dr. Fryer's time Colaba was, as we have seen above, of no 
other profit than to keep the Company's antelopes and other beasts 
of delight. Parsons, a century later, writes : — " On this island are 
two large barracks for the military : sometimes a camp is formed 
here : it has good grass, not many trees, and a few houses, but 
neither town nor village : it lies so very open to the sea all round as 
to be deemed a very healthy place, whither people after recoTering 
from illness frequently move for a change of air." Hence there 
were built the Military and Parsi Sanitaria. The Light-house 
was in existence in 1775. It is said that in 1830 there wore not 
fifty private dwellings upon the island, and robberies were of no 
uncommon occurrence. There are now three Chiistian temples 
and ono Parsi ayiari at Colaba, besides the private one at the Parsi 
Sanitarium. 

The Roman Catholic Church dedicated to St. Joseph was conse- 
crated on the 27th of January 1828, by the Bishop of Antiphile, 
Monsignor Piotro d' Alcantara. Its first incumbent was the Abbo 
Cottineau de Kloguen, who in his diary, Sunday, the 11th of 
November 18*27, refers to Colaba, thus : — **J'ai 6ti me promener avec 
le Pcre Aiigustin a 1' He de Culaba qui n'cst separ6 de celle de 
Bombay que dans la mar6e haute et alors on y passe en bateau : 
c'est sur cette ilc, que V on appelle aussi Tile de la vielle femme, 
qu'est la tour d' eau ou le fanal ^ son extremite mcridionale ; c^est 
la aussi qu'est la nouvelle t'glise que Ton veut me donner a desservir, 
et que j'aurais bien voulu voir ; mais comme il c^tait trop lard, nous 
lic sonunoM allcs que jusqu'a un petit hospice qu'on habite un 
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Aeligieux de St. Augustin de Goa, et qui y desaert un oratoire pour 
les Portugais de Culaba." Inst. Vasco da Oama^ Vol. III., p. 104. 

This hospice and a little chapel attached to it were built by the 
Augustinian Monks of the convent of N. S. da Gra^a in Goa, on a 
piece of ground purchased by their order. It was a rest homo for 
the missionaries proceeding to Bengal, Madras and Daman. On the 
15th of November 1822, it was resolved that the building should be 
supported by the coffers of the missions of the convents, colleges, 
and hospices of Goa, Daman and Meliapur. On the extinction of 
the religious orders in Portuguese India in the year 1835, the 
building was transferred to the Portuguese Government. The 
Governor, Count of Torres Novas, improved the building to serve as a 
lodging for the use of the Portuguese officers on their way to or from 
Portugal to India. In 1874, the Government ordered the sale of 
both the hospice and the chapel, but fortunately the sale did not 
take place. It is now the residence of the Bishop of Daman 
whenever he comes to stay in Bombay. The Chapel is dedicated 
to St. Francis Xavier, and is filial to the Church of N. S. da Gloria 
of Mazagon. There is a children's sohool attached to it. 

But to return from this excursion through the island to the 
Government of Bombay. Mr. William Aislabie, who had assumed 
charge of office from Sir N. Waite in September 1708, made it 
over to Mr. Stephen Strutt in 1715, and soon left India. With 
Mr. Aislabie ceased the title of General, first used by Sir John Child, 
when he moved from Surat on the 2nd of May 1687 to Bombay, his 
head-quarters, and where he died on the 4th of February 1090. 
During the first nineteen years, from 1668 to 1687, before the 
transfer of the government to this island, when the Governors 
of Bombay used to spend almost the whole of their time in Surat, 
of whose factory they were Presidents, Bombay was administered 
by an officer styled Deputy Governor. In spite of the change, and 
after the transference of the Company's power to Bombay in 
1G87, the title continued to be borne by the second Member of 
Council, the last Deputy Governor being Mr. Stephen Strutt, 
when it fell into disuse. Mr. Strutt officiated in 1715, and, like 
modem Governors who visit provinces or districts, he left on the 
24th of October 1716 on a visit to the factories of Carwar, Tellicherry, 
Calicut and Anjenjo. With three assistants he embarked, under a 
salute of thirteen guns, on board the " Catherine," and commenced a 
voyage which was in those days attended with considerable peril and 
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adventure. IIo noted, when sailing oat of the harbour, the appenranci 
of the Keneri (Khanderi) island, the Tencdos of Bombay, which 
had been strongly fortified by Angria and was covered with houses. 
This island, which lies due south of Bombay and is just discernible 
from the decks of the ships in the harbour, is nearly of a circular 
form, with a small creek on the north-east side, where boats He, 
for its only landing place. It is about two miles in circum- 
ference, 13 miles distant from the mainland and 14 from Bombaj, 
surrounded by a wall irregularly divided by towers, but withont 
embrasures or the appearance of cannon mounted. Tt was then 
covered with houses and was populous. It is now uninhabited, 
excepting by the staff attached to the Light-house buih in 1867. This 
island was first described by D. Joao de Castro in his Botdroj etc., 
pp. 57-58. 

On his return voyage, Mr. Strutt went to Goa, where the 
Viceroy, Vasco Fernandes Cesar de Menezes, ** was mighty courteous, 
and expressed a mighty desire of a good correspoudence with the 
English." On the 28th of January 1715 (1717 ?) '• the * Catherine' 
anchored safely in the harbour of Bombay, and the Commissioner's 
exciting voyage of three months happily terminated." The Bomb. 
Qua,'. iiW Vol. III., p. 06. 

In politics as in social relations there are phases of cordiality 
which are inexplicable save by human caprice. The two rival 
European nations on the coast of Western India were now suddenly 
seized wit a fit of friendship as displayed by the visjit of Mr. Stephen 
Strutt to the Viceroy of Goa. Those were tho last days of their 
sojourn in India. Mr. Strutt embarked soon after for England, and 
Vasco de Menezes left for Lisbon on the 13th of January 1717, 
This meeting of international courtesy was of good presage, however, 
because tliey explained themselves and understood each other. Tont 
compnH'Irc i'\st tmit pardonnrr, 

Mr. Strutt was succeeded by the Governor, Mr. Charles Boonei 
who was one of the most enlightened Governors Bombay ever had. 
"During the administration of Mr. Boone, there was," says the writer 
of the M, AEiscellnuy^ ** 'some regard paid to the Government in ita 
political character — for we find a portion of the fort>walls ou the 
southern wing raised; the PaUra, or * Apollo' Gate, completed, 
which a slab in the key of the arch acknowledges ; the completion 
of several buildings ; the extension of the old dockyard ; and the 
establishment of the Marine. Beyond the mere contiauance of such 
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projects, there is nothing to disturb the usual official routine of the 
administration here, until the dang of war in the South and in 
Bengal roused the various English Presidencies to a sense of their 
situation in Hindusthan, and led to the presence of Admiral Watson's 
fleet in the East Indies/ '' p. 125. 

The events of this scantily chronicled period, from 1720 to 1756,—* 
"^vlien Lord Olive's loyal coadjutor, Admiral Watson, fought in the 
Eugli and also captured on the 12th of April 1755 the stronghold 
of the pirate, Tulaji Angria, the celebrated Vijayadurg, ' the fort of 
victory,' acting in concert with the Peishwa's ships and troops, — were 
the most important factors in Indian politics, moulding the destiny 
of this country to higher purposes. This long cycle of years, so full 
of incidents of the most thrilling interest to the history of Indin. 
running from one great epoch to another, from the union of the two 
companies in 1708 to the French war in 1744, is, however, not devoid 
of importance to the annals of Bombay, although it is made up 
mainly of oflicial documents of mere routine. The fact of a new in- 
digenous power rising on the horizon of this country, to complicate 
still further the already divided and decaying condition of the various 
principalities of Western India, is more than sufhcient to rivet 
one's attention on that memorable period. Biildji Vishvanuth, a 
Chitpdvan Brahman of Shrivardhan near Bankot, was now rising 
to be the loading adviser of the Satdra branch of the Mardthas, and 
increasing daily his power by the formal withdrawal of the Moghals 
from the Konkan in 1720, and by the settlement of the disputes 
between the Satara and Kolhapur branches of the house of Sivaji 
in 1730, See Grant DuflTs BisL of the Maharattas, p. 200 et se.j. 

But unfortunately for the historian, interested more in develop- 
ments than in episodes, in the law or deeper causes of events rather 
than in mere aesthetics or engaging personalities, the materials of this 
period consist mostly of petty wars, revolutions, conquests and 
political struggles. Years of repose and silent prosperity, of acquisi- 
tion of soience, of learning or literary progress, and of the gradual 
shaping of the social conditions of the people appear to have been 
then not only rare but absolutely of less consequence buth to the 
rulers and to their subjects. 

To the writers of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
years of evolution and growth of English dominion in India, of a 
mercantile company transforming itsolf gradually into a great power 
as if driven by casual circumstances to the conquest of an empire, 
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were barren of any philosophic interest. The scenes of the strange 
drama that was being enacted before their eyes, of characteristic 
arrogance and calculating aggressiveness without any imaginative 
sympathy, and of violence with little consideration for the feelings 
of others, were nevertheless full of vigorous vitality that serve the 
cause of morality and lead eventually to the reign of f reedom^ of 
order and of justice. All these events were fruitful in lessons of the 
deepest interest. They were, moreover, the outcome of well-known 
causes, or phenomena regulated by fixed and natural laws in the true 
sequence of effects. 

" Charles Boone," says the above-quoted writer in the M. Mia- 
cellany, '' will ever be remembered for his philanthropic exertions 
towards the building of the first stone church here, as well as 
establishing a public school for the oilspnng of the poorer Europeans, 
and personally contributing a large sum in furtherance of his wishes. 
He was also a patron of merit ; and of his pursuits, some idea may 
be formed when in his time in India he engaged a native artist to 
make drawings of the Buddhistical temples in Salsette. Of the several 
others who follow him in fifteen years, there are trivial and at best 
vague tales — unless permitted to rouse archives — few of which still 
exist, many perished in a conflagration which occurred at Surat in 
the opening of this century and regardless of the mischief wrought 
by white ants." IhicL, p. 82. 

Governor Boone had drawings made of the figures in the caves of 
Elephanta, see Arclicclogiaf Vol. VII., p. 836, which he sent to 
England, and is said to have written a descriptive account of this 
ancient temple. He loved classical and antiquarian studies, and two 
Latin inscriptions were placed by him, one over the Apollo Qate of 
the Fort and the other on the bell in the St. Thomas's Cathedral. 
The former ran thus : — " H. O. I. Hon. Carolo Boone Arm. Insuls 
Bombaise, etc. Gubernatore lUustrissimo. Jun. Ult. Anno Domini 
MDGCXVI." The latter or that on the bell was as foUows :— " Lans 
Deo. In usum Eccles. Angli. Bomb., Anno Domi. 1719. Sine 
charitate facti sumus velut ses sonans." See Bombay Quarterly 
Rei'ieiv, Vol. III., 1866, p. 36, These are, excepting a few old stray 
epitaphs in some Roman Catholic churches, the only Latin inscriptions 
known in Bombay. The inscription over the gateway, placed there 
at the finishing of the town wall on the 1st of June 1716» was removed 
in 1856. 

Mr. Charles Boone not only completed the town wallf as the slab 
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in the key of the arch of the Apollo Gate once acknowledged, but 
also erected several buildings and extended the old docks, as well 
as the establishment of the Marine. 

About this period a taste for antiquarian studies began to be dis- 
played, iu Bombay for the first time, from the commencenieuC ot tiie 
British rule. The first two gentlemen, whose names have been handed 
down to (KMSterity as those of the early explorers, were the harbingers 
of that general dawn of knowledge which would not rest satisfied nutil 
more ample means were adopted in order to preserve from decay and 
vandalism the Bombay mouuments and other antiquities in its neigh- 
bourhood. One was Captain Pyke, then commanding an East-India- 
man, and afterwards Governor of St. Helena. He was the first among 
the British to explore the Elephanta Caves iu 1712. A visit to the 
£lephanta island was as dangerous then as a visit to the Morocco coast 
is now. Like the Bifiian pirates, the cruisers of Kanoji Angria 
were ready to pounce upon and kidnap any of the Europeans who might 
come withio their reach. Pyke and his party, as they approached 
the island, took for their landmark the figure of an elephant wrought 
in Bi6ne, with a small tiger upon its back. A little further up the 
narrow valley between the two long hills was what they called 
*' Alexander's Horse." Both these statues have now disnppeared 
from the island, the shapeless fragments of the elephant alone being 
preserved iu the Victoria Botanical Gardens at Byculla. The stone 
elephant was 13 feet 2 inches in length and about 7 feet 4 inches 
high. Its head and trunk and neck dropped off in September 
1814. 

Tho small animal on his back was believed by Pyke to be also 
an elephant, but it was in reality a tiger. It was said, moreover, to 
have been existing there in its primitive grandeur, as late as the 
time Anquetil du Perron paid it u visit in 1760; but Grose, ten 
years before him, or in 1750, had fancied it to be a young elephant 
'* appearing to have been all of the same stone, but it has long been 
taken down." Carsten Niebuhr, in 1704, thought that it bore *' some 
object on its back, but time has rendered it quite unrecognisable." 
As for the stone horso, it is mentioned by Fryer in 1673, and also in 
1689 by Ovington, who describes it as ** lively, with such a colour 
and carriage, and shape finished with that exactness, that many have 
rather fancied it, at a distance, a liviug animal, than only a bare 
representation," A Voijatjc to Sural, etc, , p. l^S. Captain Hamilton, 
however, thought it to be '* not so proportionable and well shaped as 
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the elephant." New Account, etc., p. 241. It disappeared eveninally 
between the years 1712 and 1769. 

Captain Pjke and his companions speculated on the origin of the 
caves and their sculptures, deciding against the claims of Alexander 
the Great, but leaning to the opinion of Linschoten that thej were 
the work of Chinese merchants. Probably they got this strange 
idea of Alexander's claims to be the builder of the caves from 
Gasparo Balbi who^ in his Viaggio delV India Orientale, published at 
Venice in 1590, said that Alexander built the caves to mark the 
terminita of his conquests. As for the Chinese merchants, John 
Huyghen van Linschoten wrote of them (I quote him from the old 
English translation of 1598) thus: — ** It is thought that the Chinos 
(which are verie ingenious workmen) did make it, when they need to 
traffique in the Countrie of India." Van Linschoten, who arrived in 
Goa on the 21st of September 1583 and left that city on the 20th of 
January 1589 for Cochin, whence he sailed to Lisbon, arriving there 
on the 2nd of January 1 592, and remaining more than two years on 
the island of Terceira, does not appear, from the context of his 
account, to have ever visited the Elephanta caves at all. He sihiply 
copied the statement from Garcia da Orta, who had seen them in 
1534 and described in his Coloquios published at Goa in 1563. 

Captain Fyke made sketches of the figures, which were afterwards 
engraved and published in Europe. They have, perhaps, the only 
merit of having inspired Goethe to write some beautiful veraee, in 
which the Elephanta temple is thus alluded to :— 
** Nehme siq Niemand zum Excmpel 
Die Elephanten und Fratzcn— Tempel ! '* 

The other scholar was Richard Bourchier, referred to by Anqnetil 
du Perron in his ** Discours pr^liminaire it Zend-Avesta." Richard 
Bourchier, who was Governor of Bombay, having been appointed while 
in India from 17tiO to 1760, after serving twenty-three years, is said to 
have died insoWent. About the year 1756ihe somehow offended Lord 
Clive when the latter was in Bombay, and this quarrel gave rise to an 
angry correspondence, referred to by the chroniclers of the time. 

During this period an Englishman was seized by the Maltbftr 
pirates near Cotarra, whilst he was sailing in a Portuguese vessel to 
Damdn. They demanded a ransom which Bourchier, in confonnity 
with a principle then generally adopted by the British Government in 
India, refused to give, as such a payment would only lead to more 
seizures. The result was that the unhappy prisoner was bound to a 
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tree and lanced to death. Some time previous to this tragic event, 
Bonrchier having obtained a firtndn from Aurangzebe, through the 
intervention of his interpreter, an Englishman by name Swan, became 
engaged in private trade in defiance of Sir John Child's strict orders 
to the contrary, which act of disobedience eventually led to his dis- 
missal. But he obtained service in the new Company soon after. 

Richard Bourchier was the first European in India to devote his 
attention to the literary monuments of the Parsis. In 1718 he 
procured the Vendidad Sade, which he sent in 1723 to Europe. 
There it remained for a long time an enigma, none of the Oriental 
scholars of the day being able to decipher its characters. And it is 
said that it was the casual inspection of this manuscript that first 
stimulated the zeal of Da Perron to enter into his Zoroastrian 
researches. Bourchier must have been originally a Huguenot, who, 
like Gerald Aungier, brother of Lord Aungter, could trace his lineage 
to old French blood. In fact, in those days most of the prominent 
men in India belonged to noble families. 

The Bombay authorities were engaged about this time in discuss- 
ing five great topics of the day— the everlasting question of the 
land tenures of the island ; the trial of Rama Kam^ti ; war with the 
Angria ; the erection and opening of the St. Thomas's Cathedral ; and 
lastly the interminable quarrels with the Portuguese, involving this 
time an altercation about the patronage and the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Catholic churches on the island. This last subject, which 
in the end gave rise to a religious feud, lasting for about a century 
and a half, between the Roman Congregation of the Propagatida Fide 
and the Portuguese Royal privilege of the Padroado^ or the patronage 
of the Catholic Missions in the East, surpasses in dramatic interest 
any of the numerous religious disputes which have been raging for 
years in the world. But it is too vast a subject to enter into for the 
narrow dimensions of this work. I shall, however, refer hereafter to 
the most salient points of this acrimonious question, as far as it 
illustrates the ecclesiastical phase of the Roman Catholic section of 
the inhabitants of Bombay in the domain of history. 

According to Bruce's Annals the uncultivated lands of the island 
had been divided amongst " a number of black soldiers," on condition 
of their cultivating them, giving half the produce to Government. 
These men had been engaged for military operations during the war, 
and it was thought that it would be imprudent to dismiss them. 
All Europeans who were in the service of the native States were 
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rpcalled to Bombay, in order that the force of acclimatised EoFopeanfl 
mii^ht l*e slrengtheDcd here, because "one seasoned man was worth two 
fresh ones/' In 1718, the Ci»nipanj resigned their feudal daims npoe 
the landholders for military serrice, on condition that a tax shoiM be 
imposed opon all who resided within the town-walls, a mcasnre that 
8 said to hsTe changed the constitntion of the island, the mililarj 
services of the tenants being commuted by a quit-rent. 

The inhabitants of Bombay, howeyer, fonnd that the quit-reni was 
so onerous that they petitioned the GoTemment to be relieyed» and 
many evaded it by building houses without the walls. The year 1720 
may be assumed to be the epoch when the population of Bombay 
began to out-grow the limits of the Fort. While in 1715 the popula- 
tion was, according to Cobbe, only 1C,000, in 1744 it had grown to 
70,000. The eastern portion of the native town was in the mean- 
time built over, although it was only after the great fire of 180S mi 
the Fort that the city began to increase at so rapid a pace, tkat the 
Flats began also to be extensively built over. To make this growtb 
clear I [shall append below the synopsi.s of the population al llie end 
of certain periods. According to contemporary writers, from the 
year 1666 to the present, the population of Bombay has been gradoally 
increasing, with slight fluctuations, as follows : — 

1061 10,000 inbabiUnts. 

1C64 15,000 „ 

1673 (Fryer) 00,000 „ 

1718 (Cobbe) 16,000 „ 

1744 (Niebuhr) 70,000. On the estimate of one who had been 
20 years in Bombay the number of the inhabitants had donblcd at the 
end of that period. The difference was probably doe to the large 
influx of people during the busy seasons. 

1764 (Niebuhr) 140,000. But according to HrtL Aceouni, p.^ 
the population in this year was only 60,000. 

1 780 {Materials, etc., Part 1 1 1., p. 525). Bombay 100,000, M ihin 
13,726. 

Thus the population of Bombay had increased more than teafoM 
in a century. 

1812 (Hall) 235,000. Fixed, 165,000 ; migratory, 50,000 ; famine 
increase, 20,000. 

1814 (Warden) 180.000. 

18.30 (Lagrange) 229,000. 

iav> ( do. ) 236,000. 
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1872 (Census) 644,405. 

1881 ( do. ) 773,196. 

1891 ( do. ) 821,704. 

With regard to the disputes anent the land tenures of Bombay, the 
Court at last directed that the rents should be reduced by one-half, 
extending this rate of abatement to the holders of all tenures within 
the distance of a cannon-shot of town walls. In 1731, an additional 
quit-rent was imposed on all grounds. In 1758 again, a tax at the 
rate of two shillings in the pound was paid on the estates in Bombay* 
Mr. Warden, in the above quoted Trans. Geo. Soc* Bombay^ writes : — 
'* The English inbabitants were to pay six, and tbe native eleven reas a 
square yard ; there are inhabitants now living (in 1 814) who recollect 
the space on which the Government house is built, and the whole 
range where the rope walk stood including the premises belonging to 
Mr. Forbes, and, in fact, the best part of the Fort as plantations of 
cocoa-nuts ; wbich it became the policy of the GU>vernment to acquire 
and to remove. The Fazendars' property, therefore, by exchanges 
became the Company's, and has been again transferred to individuals ; 
but, in those exchanges, the property lost whatever value may in- 
trinsically attach to the term Fazendar,'* p. 51. The average value 
of one square yard of ground within the Fort was then assumed by 
Captain Thomas Dickinson to be fifteen rupees. 

He drew the best map of Bombay, which was printed in London 
in 1843, representing the city in 1812-1816, when the population 
was 243,000. It bears Major Jervis' signature at the foot, with the 
picture of a tortoise and the motto Faulatimf a far more suitable and 
modeat device for Bombay than the bombastic TJrhs prima in Indts, 

After the great fire in 1803, the demand for ground withiu the 
Fort grew considerably, and the price rose in consequence. The 
average price before that disaster was eight, ten, and twelve rupees per 
square yard. 

A subject of the keenest local interest in Bombay, during the third 
decade of the eighteenth century, was the judicial trial of Riima Kdmdti 
for treason. It caused great excitement^ because Rdma held a 
responsible command, and had for long enjoyed the confidence of 
the Government. He did not belong to the caste of Kamatis, as his 
name appears to indicate, but was a Shenvi Briihman of the same 
family of wKich there are now some prominent and influential branches 
living in Goa, called Camota and Camotim. 

The Government delivered a copy of the indictment containing 
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seven counts in English, together with their translations in Portu- 
guese to Rama, and required him to prepare to answer to the charge 
on the 17th of March 1720. 

The trial, which lasted for some days, can, to avoid prolixity, be 
shortened by summing it up thus : — that on the 27th of March^ 
Go^indji, Rama's clerk,, in order to wrench out the secret, was sub- 
jected by Governor Boone to the barbarous practice of screwing irons 
upon his thumbs until under the smart of them the truth was 
squeezed out of him. Bomb, Qtuirt. Rev,, vol. III., p. 50. Hamilton 
(^New Account^ vol. I., p. 21) describes Mr. Boone as "a gentleman 
of as much honour and good sense as ever sat in the Governor's 
chair." The role of the Inquisitor, which he played so well on this 
occasion, has been attributed by some to his antiquarian knowledgCt 
as if he were a Venetian Doge. But imitative proclivities aside, 
archeology has never yet been known to inspire one to be guilty of 
such atrocious practices. His studies of the Spanish Inquisition 
might, perhaps, have led him to act the part of a Don Joan de 
Torquemada in Bombay. 

The result of the trial was that the unfortunate Rdma 'Kimiix was, 
on the 11th of April 1720, consigned to the perpetual horrors t>f a 
dungeon, and his property, part of which was within the walls of the 
Fort, amounting to about Rs. 40,000, was confiscated. He died in 
1728, and after his death it was discovered that the letters put in 
evidence against him were all mere forgenes, and that he was, there- 
fore, quite innocent. 

The seven articles of the charge against Rama Kdmati, an abstract 
of Rama's answer, and the reply to Rama's answer will be found ia 
the Materials J Part I., pp. 144, et seq. 

There were as well at this time three other judicial trials of more 
than ordinary interest which may be mentioned here as illustrative 
of the state of justice and the stage of civilisation to which Bombay 
had advanced. 

Dalba Bhandiri was accused of several high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. The indictment against him was read on the 19th of 
May 1720 in the English and Portuguese languages. He pleaded not 
guilty, but it seems that he was at the end sent to keep company with 
R^ma Kamdti in the '^ Trunk," a corruption of the Portuguese 
Troneo, a word used originally in Lisbon for a prison or jail. 

Next to it was the trial of a trooper by Mr. John Braddyll for 
insulting him and his wife. The trooper almost rode over them one 
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night. Being remonstrated with, he answered, ** God d you ; U I 

had had a pistol I would shoot you through the head for a farthing.'* 
" Would you," asked Braddyll. «* Yes, I would," he said, " yott 
are a rogue and a rascal." The trooper was Mathew Bogle. He 
was condemned to receive thirty-nine lashes in the public bazar, and 
to be sent on board one of the Company's vessels, there to serve 
during the Governor's pleasure without pay." — Bomb. Quart. Rev.f 
Vol. III., p. 53. 

The last was the trial of an ignorant woman, named Bastok, for 
witchcraft. She professed to cnre sick persons by the use of charmed 
rice. She was convicted of this offence on the 5th of July 1729, and 
the Court ordered that "she receive eleven lashes at the church 
door, and afterwards she and all persons that are found guilty of the 
like do such penance in the church as customary." Ibid. 

The next object of interest was the war with the Angria. Between 
1713 and 1727 the Angria's power was at its highest. On several 
occasions the English, either alone or conjointly with the Fortuguese, 
attacked him, but never with success. 

In 1720, an Englishman, Mr. Curgenven, who had in a very short 
time, as was the case in those palmy days of the island, made a large 
fortune in Bombay, began to think of returning home. He first sent 
his wife to England, and then he followed with two vessels loaded 
with his riches. But he had hardly sailed for ten days when one ship 
took fire consuming before his eyes everything she contained. He 
consoled himself, however, with the reflection that much riches still 
remained to him. Next morning he was surrounded by the Angria's 
fleet and taken prisoner. He and his property were taken to Yijaya- 
durg, where he was chained to a bench in one of the Angria's galleys 
to work as a slave. For nearly ten years he worked literally as a 
slave, and after the payment of a ransom regained his liberty. He 
reached England and his wife was rejoiced to meet him after such a 
long and bitter separation. But he had not yet drunk his cup of 
bitterness to the dregs. The iron ball by which he was fastened to 
the chain had cut into the flesh of his thigh. Amputation was 
performed successfully, but one evening, as his wife was sitting by his 
bedside, he threw off the bed clothes and expired from hssmorrhage, 
the femoral artery having burst. Before any assistance could be 
procured to tie the blood vessel he had bled to death. His widow 
became Lady Somerville. So much for the bad luck attending the 
wealth amassed in Bombay. See Sir J. B. Burgess's LeUers, etc. 
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Though Kanoji Angria died in 1728, his pimtical instincta beiDg 
faithfully transmitted to his d«8ceodants, the latter carried on the 
war in the teeth of all resistanoe from their two European neigh- 
bours. Between 1724 and 1754 he had captured ships of war from 
the Portuguese, English, Dutch and French. With the Sidi's down- 
fall in 1733, the Angrias took possession of his fleet of grabs and 
galivats. But the wars and negotiations with the Angrias are a subject 
that has already been treated at length by other writers, and I need 
not refer to thcm^here except to record the Angria's fall in 1757. This 
disaster was followed by the crushing defeat of the Marathas at 
Panipat in 1761. Both these events helped to liberate the ^'English 
from the thraldomn of insidious neighbours, and to hasten their rise 
to a position of comparative ease and independence. Thus ail cit- 
cumstances seemed now to combine and favour the British ascendancy 
in Western India. They had walked timidly in their infancy ; with 
increasing size or age they had assumed a bolder gait ; and now, like 
Virgirs Dame Rumour through Libya's cities, the English in 
Bombay not only gained vigour by restlessness but gathered force 
by motion. Though through fear they were at first small, they rose 
now high in the air, and, while stalking upon the ground with com" 
mercial aims, their minds, like heads in clouds, were bent to the lofty 
purposes of conquest and higher ideals of life : — 

** Mobilitate viget, viresque adquirit eundo. 
Parva metu primo ; mox sese adtollit in auras, 
lugrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila oondit." 

-dSueid., Lib. IV, 175-177, 

In reference to the St. Thomas's Cathedral, it may be mentioned 
that the original steeple ended in a kind of lantern, and that the upper 
portion of the present dock-tower dates only from about 1838, when 
the old bell was displaced by the tower at an outlay of Rs. 16,000. 
The bell, half way up the steeple, was the gift, as above mentioned, of 
Governor Boone. It was cast in Bombay, and is said to have been a 
fine bell. The clock cost a sum of 500 guineas raised by subscription. 

Before the laying of the marble pavement, the floor of the chnrch ig 
said to have been covered with cow-dung, and the building was lighted, 
instead of with crlass, with panes of- the pearl oyster shells, of which 
article Moor in his Hindoo Pantheon speaks highly as serving to keep 
off the glare of the sun and as being more refreshing to the eyes than 
panes of glass. This state of things continued till the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. 
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A writer in the M. Miscellany ^ p. 5, says : — ** St, Thomas's is the 
first Anglican Church of stone that was raised in Hindustan." And 
the Rev. Philip Anderson, in his English in Western hidia, p. 65, 
writes that, prior to the existence of a proper edifice set apart for the 
purpose, " the only place which the English had for the celebration of 
Divine Worship was a Hall in the Fort." Others believe that there 
were ** two rooms in the Governor's house which were considered 
unsuitable for service," but a letter from Bombay, dated the 29th 
of December 1688, to the Court, says that Sir John Wy bourne had 
fitted up a very convenient chapel out of the two rooms. The 
suggestion that such a building should be raised, was first made by 
the Court of Directors, and a letter from Surat to Bombay, dated the 
17th of January 1676, states : — ** The building of a Church or chapel 
in Bombay is certainly a work which well deserves that pious zeal you 
are pleased to entertain thereof. The reasons are obvious. . . Some 
propose the Church should be erected on Mendham's Point, which i^ 
our usual burying place, and that were proper enough as to ourselves. 
But it will not answer our main design of inviting the natives to 
repair thereunto and observe the gravity and purity of our devotions. 
For that place is quite out of the way of concourse and will seem 
wholly appropriated to the English." Materialsf etc., Part III., 
p. 580. It was then decided to build the Church " near the present 
town or between it and the place designed for the English and 
Europeans to inhabit in, and to be adjoining to the high road leading 
to the great street or bazar of the present town. . ." 

A writer in the Bombay Quarterly Review^ Vol. III., p. 40, 
describing the Church when completed, says : — ** The new Church 
was described as * a structure deservedly admired for its strength 
and beauty, neatness and uniformity, but more especially for its 
echo,' as eclipsing the Churches of Bengal and Madras, as well as 
the Portuguese Churches of Bombay, and of sufficient area to be a 
Cathedral. The first care was the allotment of seats, in which the 
order of precedence was scrupulously observed. The ground-plan is 
now before us, and we see in it the various grades of society marked 
with the utmost precision. After the Governor, who of course occu- 
pied the first place of dignity, come the * Council, their ladies, and 
ladies whose husbands had been in Council'; then in regular order, 
senior merchants, physician, doctors, doctor's mate, senior merchants, 
wives of super-cargoes, free merchants and European captains, 
European captains, super-cargoes, free merchants captains of grabs, 
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* councillor's captains, lieutenants ot jcrab.-^, and ' councillor's 
mates.' Behind these sat writers, strangers, house-keepers, in- 
habitants, ccmmissariat officer and gunners, coromiiuriat officer's 
wife and gunner's wife (there was only one). In rear of all were 
Serjeants, corporals, stjldiers, gun-room crew, troop and guard, and 
' inferior women.,' ' 

Going back to the origin of this first monument of the Eatabliahed 
Church of England in Bombay, it may be worth while to record here 
that its design was the work of Sir George Oxenden, who waH PreaidenI 
of Surat and Governor of Bombay in 1068. He died on the 14th of 
July 1600 at Surat, where his tomb exists with the following 

epitaph ; — 

IiisuIh; nomhayonsiH ^ » u f)ornator. — 

Vir 
Sanfruinis splendors, reruni usii 
Kortitudine, pnidentiS. prohitatc, 
Pcreminenilssimufl. 

f lis successor, Gerald A ungier, although actuated by missionary zeal, 
was unable, under the pressure of those troublous times, to do more 
than presenting the Church with a silver chalice in 1675, ma noted 
before. He was followed by Sir John Child, who assumed office m 
1608, and died in ITiOO. He has been accused of appropriating to 
his own use the balance of Rs. 50,000, collected by Sir George 
Oxenden for the Church. 

Captain Alexander Hamilton, who had lived in India from 1688 to 
1723, in his A>y; AcdAtnt of the East Indies, published in 1727, 
referring to thiii fund and to the building begun by Sir George 
Oxonden, adds that *' charitable collections were gathered for that me ; 
but when he died, piety grew sick, and the building of Churches were 
grown unfashionable indeed. It was a long while before the ialaad 
had people enough to fill a Chapel that was in the Fort, for as ftst 
aa recruits came from Britain, they died in Bombay ; which got the 
island a bad name: they were reckoned above i£5000 had been 
gathered towards building the Church, but Sir John Child, when he 
came to reign in Bombay converted the money to his own see, 
and nothing more was heard of it : the walls were boilt by his 
predecessors to five yards high, and so it continued till the yenr 171 5| 
when Mr. Boone came to the chair, who set about building of it, and 
in nvr^ years' time, finished it by his own benevolence, and of other 
jijentlrmen, who, by his persuasions, were brought in to contribute: 
t)ie Company aho contributed something towards that pioui end." 
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It is said by some old writers that the charge of misappropriation 
by Sir John Child was inspired by animosity entertained by the sea- 
captain, who hated the Governor ; but the fact that it has never 
been denied leads one to suspect that there was some truth at the 
bottom of the accusation. 

When the Rev. J, Ovington, Chaplain to his Majesty, was in 
Bombay and wrote A Voyage to Surat in th^ year 1689, published in 
1696, in which he gives a plan of the citadel or Fort and a prospec- 
tive land view, taken on the 2nd of April 1668, referring to the 
Church in 1690 assigns a different cause. *' The war with the 
Mogul," he says, ** interrupts the finishing of a stately structure 
which was going on for their public Church." Another authority 
states that above this structure of masonry, which was abandoned when 
the walls were five yards high, wood-work was raised, so as to afford 
a comfortable covered building for the performance of public worship. 
And a writer in the if. Miscellany adds : — *' Indeed, wooden Chris- 
tian Churches were peculiar hitherto to India, and we learn from the 
early records of the £ast India Company, that the Armenians (who 
acted in the capacity of brokers to the English in their commercial 
speculations) for certain political assistance rendered in Persia, were 
to have wooden Churches built for them at the expense of the Com- 
pany at any of their settlements, where there might be a sufficient 
stipulated number of the Armenian community.'* 

The minister who officiated at the two rooms, situated in the 
middle of the house in the Fort, where there was space enough, as 
Sir John Wybourne wrote to the Company on the 29th of December 
1686, for ** four times the number of people that we have on this 
island *' used to receive for his spiritual functions £100 for year, 
exclusive of the allowance and public quarters assigned him at the 
cost of the East India Company. 

It was this temporary improvement of the Fort Chapel that, 
perhaps, delayed further progress in the construction of St. Thomas's 
Church, now the Cathedral. And it was not until the 21st of 
September 1714, when the Rev. Richard Cobbe arrived in Bombay 
to succeed the Rev. George Watson as Chaplain, that anybody ever 
thought of raising the superstructure of the edifice over walls per- 
fectly good and five yards high standing there. The predecessor of 
Mr. Cobbe had died in 1710, before completing a residence of one 
year, and for the following five years the place was without a 
clergyman. 
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On bis arrival the GoTcmor, Mr. Aislabie, ga^e Mr. Cobbe a 
cbamber near the Chapel and his own lodgings in the Fort. Bat 
Cobbe found the place unsuitable for religious purposes, and on 
Sunday, the 19th of June 1715, preached a sermon infonning his 
audience that Snpremis venerare Dcumis an old, sound, and orthodox 
maxim. 

The result was that on the 19th of June 1715, the Governor gave 
leave for the building of the Churchy which was begun in November 
1715 and finished in 1718. The total cost of the building wu 
Rs. 443,992, while the bell was given, as said above, by the Governor, 
Mr. Boone, who had in the meantime succeeded ^Ir. Aislabie. • 

Among the subscriptions the Company contributed Rs, 10»000, 
Mr. Boone gave in various sums Rs. 3,918, Mr. Cobbe 1,427, and 
among other contributions were ''a fine upon Bhandarries, sacra- 
mental collections, a commutation for penance," while one Mr. 
Sodington gave " for my wife when I have her Ks. 20.** 

In 1750 Grose, in his " Voyage,** I, p. 51, writes :— «• The Church 
on the Green is extremely commodious, fully sufhcient for any con- 
gregation.'* And Forbes in 1784, in his ** Oriental Memoirs/* I., 
p. 152, also says : — " The only Protestant Church on the island 
stood near the centre of the town, a large and commodious buildiag 
with a neat tower." Niebuhr and Ives call it a handsome and 
splendid Church as well. 

The Rev. Richard Gobbe*s description of the Church, which is a 
long one, may be shortened as follows : — " The roof is arched with 
three regular arches of stone, supported by two rows of pillars and 
pillasters on each side, with a large semi-dome at the east end to 
receive the communion table, like that of St. Paul's, Londoni 
ascending by three steps, and a rail to separate it from the body 
of the Church. Its situation is very commodious, in the midst of 
the inhabitants, within the Town-wall and at a due distance firom 
the Castle,'* See Bombay Church, etc., Lond, 1766, p. 58. The 
primitive ground-plan has now been somewhat altered since an 
addition to the chancel and the new organ-chamber, which was 
begun in 1865, necessitated not only an extension of the area» but 
also the removal of some of the old monuments and marble tablets 
to places different from those where they were originally located. 

With regard to those worthies, whose mortal remains repose in 
this Bombay Pantheon, there are, among others, those of Sir William 
Syers, the first Recorder of Bombay ; of Sir Robert Oliver, the first 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy; and of Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland, to whom Napoleon Bonaparte surrendered his 
sword on board the "Bellerophon," after his flight from Waterloo 
and before his exile to St. Helena. Sir David Pollock ; Admiral 
Inglefield ; Sir James Dewar ; Sir C. Harcourt Chambers and General 
Kinnersly also occupy vaults there. Among those whose remains 
were more recently buried are the Hon'ble Jonathan Duncan and 
Lady West, wife of Sir Edward West, Chief Justice. The monu-^ 
ments of greatest interest are those erected to the memory of Sir 
J. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, from 1795 to 3811 ; Captain 
Hardinge, a younger brother of Lord Hardinge, who fell in the 
naval engagement off the coast of Ceylon with a French frigate ; 
Stephen Babington, whose statue is now in the Town Hall ; Bishop 
Carr, whose effigy in marble, in full episcopal robes, reposes in 
the southern transept. Commodore Watson, who died from the 
wounds received at the seige of Thdna ; Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, 
who defended Mangalore in 1784, during a siege of eight months ; 
Thomas Mowtyn, the celebrated Envoy to the Maratha Court ; 
Dick ; Daniel Seton ; Colonel Cay ; Burr ; Eldred Pottinger ; various 
members of the Carnac family ; and General Ballard. Outside 
the Church there aro also some old tombs of well known families 
in the annals of British Bombay, such as Warden, Lodwick, Perry, 
Willoughby, Awdry, Wigram, Crawford, Willis, Hadow, Pollexfen, 
etc., of the present century, and Mrs. Rawson Hart Boddam, wife of 
Mr. Bawson Hart Boddam, who was Governor from 1784 to 1788, 
Henry Moore and others. 

The reason of there being so few tombs and cenotaphs in the 
Cathedral in 180 years is said to be due to the fact of the chief 
burial ground between 1669 and 1760 being at Mendham's Point. 
The Mausolea and tombs at that point which made once '* a goodly 
show " from the harbour were probably removed to the Sonapur 
Cemetery, when the fortifications were built on that side from 1760 
to 1763. The Cemetery at Sonapur was first opened in 1763, and 
exactly one hundred years later, in 1863, a bill was introduced into 
the Legislative Council of Bombay to empower the Government to 
close all burial grounds within the precincts of the Town, as preju- 
dicial to the public health, this Cemetery being the principal among 
them. During the century, since the opening of the Sonapur 
Cemetery, it was calculated dbat 19,333 bodies had been interred in 
it, and for want of room old graves were constantly being re-opened 
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Thete are four other churches which may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with St. Thomas's Cathedral. They are the Girgaum Mission 
Church, designed by the architect Mr. W. Emerson, and opened for 
public worship on the 10th of January 1869 ; St. PauVs Church, a 
Kim^thipura, built through the exertions of the Rev. Charles Kirk, 
designed by the same architect, first used for divine seryice on the 
22nd of October 1871, and consecrated by Bishop Douglas on the 
Feast of St. Paul, the 25th of January, 1872. Services are held here 
in English, Mardthi and Tamil. This building reminds one of a 
similar erection at Goa raised by the early Portuguese missionaries, 
in 1541, and termed "The Seminary of the Holy Faith," for the 
Instruction and education of children of various eastern nationalities, 
to which was attached the stately edifice of St. PauFs Church, built 
on the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, of which mention has 
already been made above. Close to the Seminary was also situated 
the St. Paul's College, which was the residence of St Francis Xavier 
during his stay in Goa, and which gave the name of Paulists to the 
members of the Society of Jesus who were engaged in the Indian 
missions. Then follows St. Peter's Church, at Mazagon, which was 
opened for divine service in 1859. It can accommodate 250 persons, 
and was built chiefly from funds bequeathed by an aged Europeap 
resident at Mazagon named Shepherd. Lastly, there is All Saints' 
Church, at Malabar Hill, built about 15 years ago. 

The National Church of Scotland next demands our attention. 
The growing society of the Presbyterians first brought out to Bombay 
their minister, the Rev. James Clow, in 1814. There being no 
church of their own, they held divine service, in 1815 in the Mess- 
room of the Town Barracks, near the Shipping Office, and then in a 
room in the old High Court facing H. M.'s Docks. It was a large 
room on the site of the present St. Andrew's Kirk. Then after some 
exertions, permission was obtained from the Court of Directors for 
building the Kirk. By the aid of private and public subscriptions the 
edifice was begun in 1818 and completed in 1824. In 1826 its 
steeple was struck down by lightning, and the present one constructed 
by Mr. John Caldecott, F.R.S. It is a plain and small building, but 
substantial. Its internal arrangement is so carefully made that it 
can accommodate 300 worshippers. On Mr. Clow's retirement, in 
1834, the Rev. Mr. Joseph Lawrie, who had been appointed junior 
minister, since 1822, succeeded him. The Rev. Dr. John Stevenson, 
the well known Orientalist, whom I have referred to before, was then 
46 
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brought on the strength of the establishment and promoted to the 
senior chaplftincj in 1841, when the Rev. Mr. George Cook became 
junior minister. 

The disruption in the Church of Scotland had its echo in Bombirf. 
Most of the ministers seceded, and the congregation followed the 
cause of the missionaries. St. Andrew's Kirk at that time is said to 
have ^'presented the most nn pleasing Tiew of the National Church ti 
Scotland in Western India that she ever did." In the division which 
arose in the Church of Scotland both at home and abroad, a large 
number of members of that persuasion in this city took part with 
the side upheld by Dr. Chalmers, supported by Dr. John Wilsoa, 
a name perpetuated in the Wilson College, situated at Ghowpatiy 
resulting finally in the movement which produced the '^ FreeX/lmrehL 
of Scotland." 

This separation is said to have been a great and noble aacrifice in 
worldly success, and also a gain in the maintenance of principles. 
During the long period this bitter conflict was being waged, tiie 
members of this Church held their spiritual gatheringa in tke 
American Mission Chapel, at Bhendi Bazar, very obligingly placed at 
their disposal, the devotional exercises of the sect being carried on 
by their own missionaries. 

Dr. Wilson was then absent, but on his return to Bombay, siibactfp- 
tions were actively got up, means rapidly collected, and a miniater, 
the Rev. A. Garden Fraser, having been sent out to meet their ajniitual 
needs, a piece of ground was obtained by the purchase of several 
wretched hovels at the verge of the Esplanade in the vicinity ef 
the old Elphinstone Institution. Large sums of money having been 
subscribed, the most munificent donor being a merchant of this city, 
Mr. David McCulloch, and the building designed by his firiend. 
Major Alexander Cumine Feat, C.B., of the Bombay Engineers, the 
plan of the proposed '' Free Church " of Bombay was settled, md 
the edifice duly erected. 

This Church was constructed of Porebunder stone. It was a neat 
structure and a pleasant contrast to the squalid tenements in its 
immediate neighbourhood. It was of an agreeable colour to the eye, 
in comparison with the dingy, black and graceless buildings around. 
It possessed no ornamental advantage, its chief characteristic being 
**a quiet neatness, pleasing to an amateur in quest of materials for a 
sketch book.*' The Free Presbyterian Church was centrally situated 
for parties living either to the north or south of the island. To- tbe 
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residents in the Fort it was an agreeable ten minutes' walk of a cool 
evening. If one drove down, there was a large pendal opposite 
where the horse and carriage might bo left viell protected from the 
Ban and rain« 

The Free Church was opened for divme service on a Saturday, the 
29th of October 1848. The morning exercise was conducted by the 
Bev, J. Murray Mitchell, whom I have alluded to above. He 
preached from 2nd Chron* v. 2 — 4. In the evening, the Rev. A. 
Garden Fraser, the first Pastor of the Church and afterwards railway 
magistrate at Poonn, preached from the text drawn from £zek. xxi, 
87. ^' I will overturn, overturn, overturn it : and it shall be no more^ 
until he come whose right it is ; and I will give it Aim." A large 
congregation attended, the Church being full to the overflowing. 

This Church was sold lately, and a new one built at Waudby Koad, 
to the west of the Olive Lodge, on the £splanade. It is a beautiful 
Church, well situated, having all the requirements a sacred temple 
should possess, especially picturesque surroundings, with the Masonic 
Temple and Elphinstone Cricket Club for its back ground, and 
great tranquillity all around. 

The Americans have had for many years an extensive establishment 
in Bombay for the propagation of Christianity. They still possess 
one of the best typographical presses here, with Roman, Devan^gari and 
Arabic characters. Having once attempted, as early as I8I3, to obtain 
a footing on the island, Sir Evan Nepean refused them residence here 
on the ground of some political reasons which have not yet been made 
apparent. This restraint or coercion was said to have been ordered by 
the Supreme Government. The American missionaries then quitted the 
island and removed themselves to the south of the Western Coast, 
moving up again with altered times and conditions. They have now, 
besides the old Church at Bhendi Bazdr, three beautiful Methodist 
Chapels at Grant Road, at the Apollo Bundar and at Mazagon. 
The Rev. Mr. Bowen, whose loss left Bombay the poorer by the 
removal of an object-lesson of Christian love and charity, was one of 
their early Ministers, a truly self-denyiug and saintly man. 

Before concluding this series of the Churches and Chapels of 
Bombay, I must not omit to mention the Wesleyan Chapel at the 
Colaba Causeway, which was built and opened within the last five 
years; and the churches of the Invocation of St. Nicholas for seamen, 
at Prince's Dock ; St. Mary the Virgin, at Pare! ; and St. Stephen, at 
Bandera. 
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Finally, no sooner had the chaplain, Richard Cohhe» arranged tlie 
affairs of his Church than this zealous clergyman made an e£fort to 
establish a charity school for Protestant children. He preached a 
sermon on the 8th of September, 1719, after \vhich a sum was col- 
lected. This is regarded as the origin of ''the Education Society 
Schools" at Bycnlla. "This charity school," as it was then called, for 
Protestant children, opened under Mr. Cobbe's auspices in 1719^ and 
continued in the Fort, in connection with St. Thomas's Ghnrch, was* 
in 1825, removed by order of Government to the present buildinga, at 
Bycnlla, constructed at a cost of nearly Rs. 1,75,000. 

Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs refers, in 17S4, to this school. as 
follows : — "There was also a charity school for boys and a fund for 
the poor belonging to the •* Church of England.*' The Rev. Mr. 
Cobbe himself would most probably have brought his benevolent 
scheme to completion, if, as a writer of the Bombay Quarterly Remew 
says, '^ untoward circumstances had not checked him in his useful 
career, and driven him to leave India in diss;ust." What these 
untoward circumstances were I hope to be able to recapitulate in 
a few words. Mr. Cobbe preached a sermon, taking for his text 
the words "Though hand join in band, the wicked shall noik be 
unpunished," which text was supposed to reflect on the condneC of 
the Government for having suspended Mr. Lawrence Parker^ the 
Deputy Governor and one of their colleagues, from the exeroise of 
his functions. This sermon was pronounced to be seditious, but his 
adversaries stifled for a while their indignation, waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity to pour their wrath on the reverend aggressor's 
head, and that opportunity did not uke long to present itself. Mr. 
Braddyll, a member of the Council, the same gentleman who had con* 
demned the trooper Bogle to receive thirty-nine lashes in the pnblic 
bazar for having insulted him and his wife, was repairing his honse on 
Sundays. Mr. Cobbe remonstrated with him for breaking the 
Sabbath, and denied him the Holy Communion. Mr, Braddyll com- 
plained of this affront to the Governor in Council, who suspended the 
Chaplain from the exercise of his pastoral functions. Mr. Cobbe soon 
left the country. He lived to a good old age in EngUnd, being happy 
in his children and great i^rand children to the fourth generation, 
*' The work of righteousness," says Isaiah, *' shall he peace: and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever." 

It seems as if the Protestant community in Bombay did not feel 
much in those days the want of a clergyman ; for Mr. Cobbe'si 
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WHS scfircely noticed by the greater part of the congregation. 
Hamilton tells us that he found in his time a lay substitute for 
a clergyman at Fort William, in Bengal. For five years after 
Mr. Cobbe's retirement, there was a lay actor in sacerdotal robes, 
who was said to ha^e been too glad to play the chaplain for a 
consideration. At the Presidencies, a factor or military officer received 
£ 50 in addition to his salary for preaching sermons. After Mr. 
Cobbe's suspension, Mr. Thomas Waters, who had already acted as 
Chaplain's deputy for a remuneration of eleven rupees a month, was 
appointed to officiate. But he did not regard himself as bound to 
practise what he preached. Eight or nine years after his nomination, 
he was tried for embezzling the public money, and ordered to refund 
nearly sixteen thousand rupees. It is no wonder that a preacher on 
eleven rupees a month should have been tempted to plunder sixteen 
thousand. Bombay ^as then, as now, a city of merchants. And 
there may perhaps be some trnth in these French proverbs — II 
faut etre marchand ou larron and Est bon larron qui ^ larron 
derobe. The spirit of these sayings must have contributed to set 
the Chaplain's deputy free, for no legal proceedings appear to have 
been taken against him, nor was the amount stolen ever refunded. 
Such was one of the main topics of conversation in Bombay, in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. Cf. Bombay Quarterly 
Mevieto^ vol. III., pp. 4i et seq. 

Before closing the interesting subject of the Anglican Cathedral 
of Bombay, it may be worth while to note a few more details. 
We have seen that before the Church of St. Thomas was built, 
there was, according to Fryer, in 1678, no English Church in Bombay, 
although it was much desired at the time. As late as 1690, Hamil- 
ton wrote that, although **the Company was at so much charge in 
building forts, that they had no thoughts of building a Church." 
And when Sir George Oxenden began to build it, charitable collections 
were madp, but on his death, in 1669, *' piety grew sick and the 
building of churches had grown unfashionable." 

The religious services were in the meantime held in two rooms situat- 
ed in the middle of the Governor's house, call-d the Fort Chapel. On 
the 11th of January, 1676, the Surat authorities wrote that the erection 
of a Church shotild be postponed nntil the receipt of an answer from the 
Honourable Oomp«iijr4^*Oii the 1! »f J y, 1676, they wroteagain 

tha^ '^uniifr pc^^MMlItt^ ^ erected on Mendham's 

Poittl^arlif - j ^^^ proper enough as 
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to onrselves. But it will not answer onr main design of inviting the 
natives to repair thereunto and observe the gravity and purity of o«f 
devotions. For that place is quite ont of the way of concourse, and will 
seem wholly appropriated to the English." And on the 2nd of July, 
1684, they again wrote: — " We having now ordered one half of your 
shipping to luad directly at Bombay without gouig at all to Surat or 
Swalley, it will be convenient that you should proceed to finish the 
great Church, which we hear is carried up as far as the wall plates, 
or roof rests, wanting only a roof." Materials^ etc., Part III, 
p. 581. 

Wo have already learnt that the first stone of the Church was not 
laid until the 18th of November 1715, and it was opened to divine 
service in 1718. But the construction of St. Thomas's Cathedral was 
mainly due to the inspiration and efforts of the learned Deae of 
Norwich, Humphrey Prideaux, who, as early as 1677, was claiming 
with earnest solicitude the attention of those who ought to have 
made it their chief conceru to build a Church. In that year he had 
been consulted as to the expediency of publishing a copy of the Syriac 
Gospels, which were preserved by the ancient Church of the so-called 
Christians of St. Thomas on the coast and mountains of Malabar, and 
had lately been taken to England. This place was the cradle of 
Christianity in India, and to it I shall have to refer at length else- 
where when treating of the troubles aneut the change of the Roman 
Catholic jurisdiction in Bombay, it being impossible, having due 
regard to the purpose and limits of this work, to travel beyond them, 
however attractive and interesting the subject may be. 

In 1694-95, Prideaux, probably another Huguenot like Aungier 
audBourchier, published ana ccount of the English settlements, in which 
he affirmed that other European nations and even heathens showed 
more regard for the religions they professed than the English. Mus* 
sulmans had their mosques, Jews their synagogues, Hindus their 
pagodas, Portuguese their churches with numerous priests, the Butck 
Presbyterians thirty or forty ministers for instructing the heathen, 
chaplains for the ships and factories, a college at Ceylon, where Bibles, 
catechisms and other books in the vernacular languages were 
printed, but the English, with the exception of one Church at Madras* 
raised, in 1 680, at the sole expense of Mr. Streynsham Master^ who 
was dismissed the service by the Court's order in 1681, had never 
built a Church. He further represented that although there were 
English chaplains in India, they were dissrespectfully treated. 
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* One of the results of the appeals of the Dean to the Archbishop oC 
Canterbury, Dr. Teiiison, and later ou to his successor, Archbishop 
Wake, in which he entreated his Grace to interpose with the King 
that *' the East India Company may be compelled to do something 
towards that good work," was the appointment of the Rev. Richard 
Oobbe, Chaplain to Bombay. He arrived here as noted above, on the 
21st of September 1714, and the Governor Aislabie gave him a 
convenient chamber near his own lodgings in the Fort and near the 
Chapel. After two months' experience, however, Mr. Cobbe found, as 
noted above, the performance of pnblic devotions under lock and key 
in the two npper rooms of the Fort or Castle inconvenient and un- 
suitable. 

With the story of Mr. Cobbe and the completion of St. Thomas's 
Cathedral, this chapter on the later British Period closes. The 
history of Bombay from the year 1720 to the present is replete with 
many thrilling incidents and romantic episodes, but their narrative 
would require a volume apart. This modern period of quick growth 
and general advancement is therefore reserved for a separate treair 
meut elsewhere. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Conclusion. 

In the absence of a preface, generally set apart by conventional 
licence to explain the purpose and method of a work, of which there 
is hardly any need here, I avail myself of this chapter to thank all 
those who have had any share in the issue of this volume. 

I have to express my obligations to the Committee for publishing 
this book as an extra number of the series of the Journals of the 
Society. 

I am also indebted to Mr. G. K. Tivarekar for his skilful prepara- 
tion of the Index, and to Miss Marie Fredonx, the late Lieut. -Colonel 
A. T. Freeman and Mr. F. H.Brown of the •* Indian Daily Telegraph *' 
for kindly undertaking the wearisome task of reading some of the 
early proofs, while regretting that my absence from Bombay during 
the months the work was passing through the press should have 
rendered the revision imperfect. 

Two motives have inspired this rk. 5 
colleagues — with whom it has been | 
the last quarter of the XlXth c ' 

studies bequeathed to us by the 
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monogrnph of permanent interest. The second, the realization of 
a project I have been cherishing from my youth — to write an historical 
sketch of Bombay. 

There is, indeed, nothing chimerical in this design, as it has been 
based upon the consciousness arising from my possessing uncommon 
opportunities which happy circumstances had placed within my reach. 

I am, therefore, not only exceedingly grateful for favours from 
whatever source received, but also emboldened to adopt m my 
closing words the motto from Alfred de Vigny which Augnste Gomte 
has prefixed to his system of philosophy : — " Qu' est ce qu' one 
grande vie ? Une pensee de la jcmesse exccut^e par V age mur.'' 

THE END. 

[The death of Dr. Da Cunha took place while the last sheets of 
this work were passing through the press, and this event, to be 
lamented on many accounts, makes it necessary to publish thb extra 
number of the Journal without its having received that final revisioa 
which the learned author would doubtless have desired to give it.] 
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Barthelemy, A. de, 2. 
Barygaza (Broach), 15. 
Bassein, 6, 23. 

Bassein, account of Nuno da Cun- 
has expedition against, and 
terms of the Treaty of the ces- 
sion of, to the Portuguese, 87, 
88-90. 
Bassein and its dependencies, the 
TeiTitorial divisions of, on the 
occasion of its cession to the 
Portuguese by Bahadur Shah, in 
ISai*, 181, 182. 183. 
Bassein, and its dependencies, the 
land tenure and revenue system, 
introduced by the Portuguese 
in, 214, 215, 216, 217. 
Bassein and its environs, in 1662, 
Rev. Godinho's description of, 
187-190. 
Bassein, description of the Fort 

and the city of, 194, 196, 197. 
Bassein, Dr. Fryer's description 

of, 212. 
Biissein, the Society of Jesus in- 
troduced into and a Seminary 
founded at, 222. 



Behram, Got, 30. 

Bena (Thana), 43. 

Bermudes, Fr. Diogo, 156. 

Bernardino, Gaspar de S., 252. 

Bhandaris of Bombay, 42. 

Bhangdlis of Bombay, 42. 

Bhavanishankar Temple, beyond 
the Gowalia Tank, 64. 

Bhima, Conqueror and King of 
Mahim, transcript and trans- 
lation of a copper-plate of, 
49-50. 

Bhimdcv or Bhima Bija, king of, 
Bombay, traditions relating to- 
34-37, 39, 43. 

Bhiundi, 39. 

Bholeshvar and Mumbadevi Tem- 
ples, Abbe C. de Klognen'B de- 
scription of, 62, 63. 

Bholeshvar Temple, account of, 61. 

Bimbakyin, Chronicle of King 
Bhima, 39. 

Bocarro, Antonio, 169. 

Bombaim, the name by which 
Bombay is referred to by Portu- 
guese and other writers, 43. 

Bombay, account of a review in 
1531 of the Portuguese army 
collected by Nuna da Cnnha in 
Goa, on the island of and of his 
military transactions on the 
Western Coast of India, 86^7. 

Bombay and Alexandria, resem- 
blance between, 5. 

Bombay and Mahim, oonqneat of, 
by LojH) Vaz de Sampaio,iiie6th 
Portuguese Governor, (1582 to 
1.529), consolidation of tile eon- 
quest, by Nuno da Cunh^ibe 9tli 
Governor ( 1529-38), and dmnoa 
of the lands into fendff, by A* 
Joao de Castro (1545^),iK),i9i. 
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Bombay and the neighbouring 
territory, the Churches, Con- 
vents, &c., in, during the Por- 
tugese rule, 198, 199. 
Bombay and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, introduction of Christia- 
nity by the Portuguese in, 
and a sketch of their religious 
policy, 114-120, 138, 139. 
Bombay* Antonio Bocarro's de- 
scription of, 169, 170. 
Bombay, arrangement for getting 
the Gujarat Banias to settle in, 
293. 
Bombay, attacks of the Sidi of 

Janjira on, 308. 
Bombay, Baldous's reference to, 

277, 278. 
Bombay, Bibliographical notices of 
papers on the geology of, 24-26 
Bombay Castle, 339. 
Bombay Castle, assembly held in 
the, by the Governor, Gerald 
Aungier, Ist November 1672, 
for convention with the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay regarding their 
estates, 225. 
Bombay coast, second descent of 

the Portuguese fleet on, 73. 
Bombay, compared with Paris, 

4.6. 
Bombay, concluding remarks on 
the Portuguese period of the 
history of, 233-239, 
Bombay, de Barro*s description of, 

70, 71. 
Bombay, Dellon's reference to, 

278. 
Bombay, denvation of the name 

of, 43, 44. 
Bombay, description of the Aspect 
of, 1. 



Bombay, distinguishing topogra- 
phical features of and descrip- 
tion of the different parts as 
they were in earlier times, to- 
gether with chief physical cha- 
racteristics of islets and rocks 
constituting the island of, 332- 
341. 

Bombay, divided by the early 
Portuguese into seven villages, 
206. 

Bombay Dockyard, 276, 339. 

Bombay, Dr. Fi-yer's [account of 
the condition of, about the time 
of its cession to the British, 
199; his remarks on the inter- 
national policy and theEuropean 
colonisation of, 281-283, and his 
sketch of the diseases prevailing 
in, 284-287. 

Bombay during the Silahara rule, 
26, 27. 

Bombay, early Armenian Settlers 
in, 293, 294. 

Bombay, early Parsee Settlers in, 
295, 296. 

Bombay, expansion of, since 1814, 
4,5. 

Bombay, extracts from different 
works on the state of the health 
of, in the last quarter of the 17th 
Century, 318-320. 

Bombay, extracts from documents 
relating to the early British 
period of the history of , 315-318. 
Bombay Fort, account of, 338, 339. 
Bombay Fusiliers, 276. 
Bombay, Gaspar Correa's reference 
to, in his *' Lendas da India," 
71. 72. 
Bombay, geographical situation 
of, 23, 24. 
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Bombay Government authorised 
to coin money in 1677, 276, 277. 

Bombay, Governor Anngier's con- 
vention relating to the land pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants of, 
300-302. 

Bombay, grants or leases of vil- 
lages in, 205, 206, 207, 208. 

Bombay group of islands, 23, 24. 

Bombay Harbour, account of the 
great Naval battle in 1529, in 
the, 74-76. 

Bombay Harbour, grand naval 
review of a Portuguese Fleet in 
the, and a parade on the Island, 
in January 1531, 77. 

Bombay, important Judicial Trials 
about 1720, showing the state of 
justice in, 349-361. 

Bombay, important events in the 
history of, at the beginning of 
the 18th century, 324-333. 

Bombay, influence of the Portu- 
guese rule, on the social history 
of, 231, 232. 

Bombay, introductory remarks on 
the Portuguese Period of the 
History of, 68-70. 

Bombay, invasion of the island of, 
by the combined Dutch and 
Enghsh Fleet from Surat, in 
1626, 159,160,161. 

Bombay, investigations into tlie 
ethnology of, 40-43. 

Bombay Island and harbour 
ceded by the Crown of Poi-tu- 
gal to the Crown of England, 
under the treaty of marriage 
between Charles II. and Infanta 
Catharina, 241-244,260. 

Bombay Island, ceremonial on the 
occasion of the delivery of, to 
the English, 261, 262. 



Bombay Island, probably referred 
to by Camoens in his desciip- 
tion of Isle of Loves in the 
Lusiad, 79-84. 

Bombay, J. de Castro's description 
of, 78. 

Bombay, Land Tenure of, 347-349. 

Bombay, letters, &c., bearing on 
the subject of the cession of, to 
the EngHsh, 245—259, 264, 265, 
266, 267, 270. 

Bombay, list of Governors and 
Deputy Governors of, from 1662- 
1690, and from 1704-1716, 323, 
324, 331. 

Bombay, Mahomedan Montiments 

in, 63. 
Bombay, Mandelslo's reference 

to, 277. 

Bombay, Mr. Murphy's remarks 
on the oldest races, settled in, 
and their dialects, 37-43. 

Bombay, modem, events contri- 
buting to the making of, 3. 

Bombay, on the condition and the 
government of, about 1671t 
297-288. 

Bombay, on the industry and 
agriculture of, during the Portu- 
guese period, 203, 204. 

Bombay, on the morals and man- 
ners of the early British period 
of the history of, 320, 321. 

Bombay, one of a group of rocky 
islets, about 200 years ago, 23. 

Bombay, physical and prehistoric 
feature of, 24. 

Bombay population at the end of 
defferent periods, from 1661- 
1891, 348, 349. 

Bombay, proposal in 1739, relating 
to the clearance round the Town 
Wall in, 201. 
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Bombay, reference to the oiigin 
of the name of, 66, 67. 

Bombay, reference to the geologi- 
cal features of, 66, 66. 

Bombay, references to, by travel- 
lers in the 16th and the 17 th 
Centuries, 277-281. 

Bombay, references to, in works 
of Portuguese writers, 43, 44. 

Bombay, religious and social 
changes initiated by the Portu- 
guese rule, the chief elements 
in the rise and prosperity 
of, 214. 

Bombay, Roman Catholic Church- 
es and Institutions in, 143-144, 
204, 205. 

Bombay, some of the chief events 
about the end of the 17th Cen- 
tury m the annals of, 322, 323. 

Bombay, statement of the reve- 
nues of the island of, about 
1667, 271. 

Bombay, storms visiting the is- 
land of, 192-194, 321,325. 

Bombay, Tavernier's and Theve- 
not's references to 277. 

Bombay, the chief seat of Govern- 
ment transferred from Surat 
to; 2nd May 1687, 307, 309. 

Bombay, the dawn of antiquarian 
research in, 345, 346. 

Bombay, the deities worshipped 
by the Hindus in, their groups 
and description, 52 — 54. 

Bombay, the establishment of a 
Mintin, 276, 291. 

Bombay, the first four Governors 
after its cession to the British 
Crown, 273, 274. 

Bombay, the first proposal, about 
adding to the British posses- 
sions in India, 172,173. 



Bombay, the Hindn Temples of, 
50—65. 

Bombay, the land system of, regu- 
lated by Simao Botelho after 
its acquisition by the Portuguese 
in 1534, 91, 92; grants of re- 
claimed and other lands, ar- 
rangement for holding lands on 
lease; tax on lands, &c., 93-96. 

Bombay, the Mahomedan period 
of the history of, 67, 68. 

Bombay, the Portuguese Church 
on the Esplanade in, 200, 201, 
202. 

Bombay, the question as to the 
boundaries of, arising after its 
cession to the English, 262- 
264. 

Bombay, the real position of, in 
February 1665, 263. 

Bombay, three successive transfers 
of the island of, 272, .273. 

Bombay to Agasi, a furious hurri- 
cane, sweeping over the whole 
groups of islands from, 17th 
May, 1618, 158. 

Bombay, topographical features of, 
332-336. 

Bombay, transfer of, to the East 
India Company on 27th March 
1668, by the English Govern- 
ment, 272. 

Bombay, two of the most ancient 
deities of, Kaleka and Grdma- 
devi, 53. 

Boone (Charles), Governor of 
Bombay, 331 ; account of his 
administration, 342-345. 

Botelho Simao, 21 , 44, 214, 235' 
290. 

Botelho Simao, account of his 
career in India, 91, 92. 

Bourchier, Geo., 288. 
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Bourchier, Richard, Governor of 
Bombay, his career, 3i6-347. 

Bowen, Rev. Mr., 363. 

Braddyl, Mr., 364. 

Breach Candy, on the origin of 
the name of, 57, 68. 

Bi-ighu, 42. 

Bumiston, Samuel, 324. 

Byculla Flats, 3:^7. 



Caminha, R. Gon9alve8 de, 237. 

Camoens, Luiz de, 157. 

CaiT, Rev. Thomas, the first 
Bishop of Bombay, 358. 

Carter, Henry, 25. 

Castanheda, Pernao Lopes de, 12, 
72. 

Castro, Antonio de Mello de, 5,242, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260. 

Castro, D. Joao de, 21, 44,93,205, 
215, 218, 236, 292. 

Castro, de Ignez de, 263. 

Catharina, Infanta, of Portugal, 
178, 239. 

Cathedral, St. Thomas's, descrip- 
tion of, 352-359. 

Catholic Missions in India, deve- 
lopment and expansion of, crea- 
tion of the bishopric of Goa, and 
the territory included under its 
jurisdiction, 123-125. 

Cavel, an ancient viUage in Bom- 
bay, account of, 7-9. 

Chandasarman, 50. 

Chandragupta, 14, 20. 

Charles II., 239, 249. 

Charles, II, his letter appointing 
Sir Abraham Shipman to take 
possession of Bombay from the 
Portuguese, 250. 

Chaniey Cart, part of the Mazagon 
Estate, 223. 



Chashtana, 15. 

Chaul, the Jesuit Mission of, 

founded in 1580, 154. 
Child, Sir John, 288, 307, 322, 

323. 
Chintamani Temple, near Bho- 

leshwar, 64. 
Christ Church at Byculla, 360. 
Christian education in the "East, 
the foundation of, laid by tbo 
Portuguese, 134. 
Churches of Bombay, account of, 

352-367. 
Churches, Roman Catholic of 

Bombay, 204, 205. 
Clark, G. P., 25. 

Cobbe, Rev. Richard, 320,356,364. 
Coinage, early of Bombay, con^ 
nected with that of Greece, 17, 
18. 
Coinage, primitive, of India, 19. 
Coins, called drammas or dramyas, 

history of, 27-30. 
Coios, known by the name of 
gadhia paisa, description of, 
28.30. 
Coins, named Tatariya, 27. 
Coins of Krishnaraja, traced in 
descent to the early Greek coin- 
age, 17. 
Coins of Krishnaraja found in 

Cavel, in Bombay, 7. 
Coins of Krishnaraja fonnd at 

Devalana, in Nasik, 10-13. 
Coins of Knshnaraja found at 
Mulgaum, near Marole, in Sai- 
sette, 9. 
Coins of Menander and Apollodo- 
tus, current at Broach, aboat the 
first Century A. D., 16, SO. 
Coins of the Guptas, and the 
Western Kshatrapas, description 
of, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
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Coins of the Satraps of Western 

India, copied from those of the 

Indo-Bactrians, 17. 
Coins, on the types of Indo-Bac- 

trian, 17. 
Coins, the law of heredity in, 15. 
Colaba, account of, 303— 306, a40, 

341. 
Colaba Causeway built in 1838, 

339. 
Condestabre, 12. 
Cooke, Geo, 324. 
Cooke, Humphrey 4, 251, 266, 267, 

260, 261, 265, 266, 269, 273, 323, 

337. 
Copper-plate of Bhima, Conqueror 

and King of Mahim, transcript 

and translation of, 49, 50. 
Correa, Caspar, 12, 43, 71, 72, 

73, 85, 219. 
Cosme, da Guarda, 314. 
Costa, R. M. de V. da, 261. 
Cottineau de Kloguen, Abbd, 3. 
Coutinho, Andre Ribero, 216. 
Couto, Diogo de, 31, 32, 44, 72, 73. 
Cowasji B. Banaji's Fire Temple 

in the Chumey Road, 297. 
Cunha, F. de Sampayo da, 206. 
Ounha, Joao Nunes da, 260. 
Cunha, Nuno da, 21, 77, 78. 2l5. 
Cunha, Nuno da, and the Military 
Transactions of the Portuguese 
on the Western Coast of India, 
85-88. 
Curgenven, Mr., 351. 



Dabul, on the Konkan Coast, 
D. F. de Almeida's punitive 
expedition to, and the sacking 
and burning of the Town of, 
71, 72. 



Dadaji Kondadev, 315. 

Dadar, 208. 

Dadar, the Portuguese Church at, 
209. 

Dalba Bhandari, trial of, in Bom- 
bay, in 1720, 350. 

Daman, conquest of, by the 
Portuguese and their possessing 
the whole coast of the North 
Konkan from Daman to 
Karanja, 182, 183. 

Damn, a nominal coin, descrip- 
tion of, 230. 

Daravi, 23. 

Devagiri, 39. 

Dhakleshvar Temple near Maha- 
lakshmi, 64. 

Diodotus, 17. 

Diogo, Mestre, the proprietor of 
the island of Bombay, in 1348, 
96-97, 206. 

Dosabhoy N. Sett's Fire Temple, 
near Fanaswadi, Agiaii Lane, 
296. 

Duncan, Jonathan, 4. 



Education Society's Schools at 
Byculla and Fort, 364. 

Elephanta, De Couto's account 
of, 32. 

Elephanta, early accounts of the 
ishind of, 20, 21, 22. 

Elephanta Island, Bocarro's de- 
scription of, 171. 

Elephanta, relics found among the 
ancient ruins in the neighbour- 
hood of, 22, 23. 

Elephanta, the seat of a powerful 
government in the 6th Century 
A. D., 20. 

Eukratides, 233. 
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Farly. Thos , 251. 

Farred, Valenter, 251. 

Fateh Khan, 68. 

Fazendeiro, on the derivation and 

the meaning of the word, 229 » 
Ferishta, 12. 
Ficalho, Connt de, 22. 
Fire Temples of Bombay, account 

of, 296-299. 
Folderry, John, 251 . 
Fonseca, A. M. da, 262. 
Fonscca, D. Frei Viente da, 22. 
Foras, on the derivation and the 

meaning of the term, 228, 229. 
Fraser, Rev. A. G., 362. 
Free Church, on the Esplanade, 

362, 363. 
Fryer's visit to Bombay, and his 

accounts of the place, 278-287. 
Fartado, Luiz de Mendon^a, 266. 



Oadiji Temple near Payadhuni, 
64. 

Galvtto, D. L. H. Nicolas, 261. 

Gamdevi Temple, account of, and 
tradition relating to, 55. 

Gary, Henry, Governor of Bombay 
in 1667, hia administration of 
the ishind, 269-272, 273, 274, 323. 

Gayer, Sir John, 322, 32 i, 325. 

Gharapuri, 20. 

Gifford, Phillip, 324. 

Girgaum, an old temple at, 56. 

Girgaum Mission Church, 361. 

Gim£r, 15. 

Goa, 6. 

Goa, creation of the Bishopric of, 
including the whole of India, 
and all places from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the confines of 
the extreme East, 124, 125. 



Goa stone, one uf the Indian drags 
I mentioned by Dr. Fryer, de- 
[ scription of, 286-287. 

Godinho, Manuel, account of the 
I life and career of, 251-253. 
Godinho, Manuel, his descrip- 
tion of Portuguese India, 186- 
190. 
Goen, R. Van, 290. 
Golopher, Walter, 251, 262. 
Gotamiputr^ Satakami, ITing of 

the Deccan, 16, 130. 
Grantham, Sir Thomas, 288. 
Gray, Mathew, 289, 324. 
Gregorio, Joao, 251, 256. 
Grigby, Alexander, 288. 
Gueri, H., 262. 

Guimares, Father, a Portuguese 
Missionary, writer of a Puran in 
Marathi, on the incarnation and 
death of Christ, 37, 38. 
Gyford, 289. 



Hall, Capt. Basil, 319. 

Hamilton, Capt. Alexander, 319. 

Harris, Bartholomew, 309, 322, 
324. 

Henery and Kenery islets at the 
entrance of Bombay Harbour, 
60. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, orgi* 
nator of maritime discoveries 
of the Portuguese and the foun- 
der of the Missionary move- 
ment, in India, 120, 121. 

Heptanesia, identified with Bom- 
bay, 23. 

Heracles, 17. 

Herodotus, 15. 
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ttoffniail, 2i. 

Hormusji Wadia's Fire Temple 
near Chandanwadi, 296, 297. 

&atricane, sweeping ovet Bassein, 
and the groUp of the Bonlbay 
islands, on 15th May 1618, de- 
seriptiotl of, 158, 190i 191. 

Hurricanesj visiting Bombay at 
differeilt periods, description of, 
192-194, 321, 325. 



tbn HaUkait 27> 

Idrisi. 43. 

Images of Gods in the Ilindn T?em- 
ples at Bombay* nttinied after the 
founders, instances of, 45. 

India, ancient ftnd mediaBval 
sources of the history of, 11. 

India and Italy, similarity be- 
tweeuj in regard to their topo- 
graphical features, 332. 

India and the Bast, the religious 
policy adopted by the Portu- 
guese in, and a sketch of their 
religious history, 114-158. 

India, Portuguese historians of, 
12. 

India, remarks on the civilisation 
of, 19i 20. 

India, South, on the ettiigration 
of the Allans and the Brahmans 
to, 51, 52. 

India, true history of, begins with 
the arrival of the Portuguese in, 
12. 

Indian Trade, the participation of 
the English and the Dutch in, 
in competition with the Portu- 
guese, 174-177i 

linseription found iiear Uran, dated 
1260 A. D., recording a grant by 
a Sillh^ Prince, 26. . 



Inscription found near the Govt • 
House at Parol, dated 1187 A.D., 
recording a grant by the Silahar 
Prince, Apardditya, 26. 

Inscription in a Kanheri Cave, 
dated, 844 A. D., recording a 
gf ant by a Silahdra prince gov* 
erning the North Konkan, 26. 



Janjil-i and its Sidi riiler, J^Og^ 

309. 
JarriC, Fr. Du, his visit to Ban- 

doi*a and Thana, 213. 
Joio I, King of Portugal, 239. 
Joao lit. King of Portugal, 91. 
Jordanus (Fr)j 141, 142. 



KaladhUri coins of ^rishnarajfl, 

13. 
Kalkadevi (Kalikadevi), descrip- 
tion of the temple of, and the 

legend relating to, 53, 54. 
Kalliana (Kaly4n)j 184. 
Kanheri Oaves, Diogo Do Coiito'a 

account of, 113, 114, 130. 
Kanoji Angria, 330, 351, 352. 
K^sdrdevi Temple, near Mumba- 

devi, 61. 
K&shi, 34. 
Keigwin, Captain R., his mutiny 

against the authority of the 
Company and his selling the 

island of Bombay, 288, 306, 323, 

329. 
Keneri or Khanderi, 24, 342. 
Kenery and Henery islets at the 

entrance of Bombay Harbour/ 

60. 
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Kcnery, Light-house, 60. 

Khanderi, 24,342. 

Kolis, the oldest rural gentry of 

Bombay, account of, 8, 40, 41. 
Krkhna Raja, R&shtrakuta, 10, 

11.12,13,17. 20. 
Kum4ragupta, IK 
KuthKhan,67. 



Lackadevi Temple, the remnant 

of, on the Siri Road, Malabar 

Hill, 56, 56. 
La Fontaine, 6. 
Lakslmiana, 34. 
Land tenure introduced by the 

Portuguese in Bombay and 

Bassein, account of the syBtem 

of, 216-224. 
Land tenure of Bombay, 347, 348, 

349. 
Lanka, 34. 
Lassen, 23. 

Lavradio, Count of, 315-518. 
Lebrun, 5. 

Lcmos, Antonio de, 226. 
Light- houses of Bombay, 60, 
Lincoln, William, 251 . 
Linschoten, J. H. Vanr 22r 
Lombroso, Prof. 15. 
Lord, Henry, the fii*st Anglican 

clergyman in Western India, 359. 
Lucas, Sir Gervase, Governor of 

Bon^bay in 1666, 269, 273, 323. 
Luisa, D., 239, 
Lush, C, 25. 



M. Cai*setjee Laaigda's Fire Tem- 
ple, Fortr 2:^7. 
ScCulloch, David, 862. 



Madhava Vidyfiranya, 316-. 
Mahalakshmi Temple^ at BreacEr 

Candy, accoimt of, and tradition 

connected with tbe foundation: 

of, 56-68. 
Mahcshvairi Temple at Navivadi 

Lane; 65. 
Maheshvara, 17. 
Mahikavati (Mahim)^ 47. 
Mahim, 39, 208, 367. 
Mahim, the Portuguese Chureb 

at, 209. 
Mahomed of Ghazni, 39. 
Maine, Sir Henry, 18. 
Malabar, beginning of the MissioB^* 

nary work of the Poytuguese in, 

in 1503, 122. 
Malik Kdfar, 67. 
Malik-ul-Tujdr, 67.^ 
Malkbed, 13, 31. 
Mallikdrjun, a Silah^ ^riaoe 

and King of the Konkaa, 81. 
Mdloji Bhonsla, 31^. 
Manapaaer Pagoda in the iabaid 

of Salsette and a Bojal 

College built in it, descripiioii 

of,115, 114, 131, 132,138. 
Manapui-a, 12. 
Mandapesvar Caves, turned into ^ 

a Christian Church, 131, 133, 

142. 
Maneckji D. ^roff*8 Fire Temple 

in tlie Fort, 297. 
Maneckji Sett's Fire Temple at ih« 

Bazaar Gate Street, Fort, 297. 
Mankhcd, 15. 
Mamkir, 13. 
M&npura, 13.- 
Manuel, D., King of Poiiugar» 

90, 91. 
M^nyakheta, Capital of the &aah*^ 

trakutas, 12. 
Manzoni, Ales&andro, 30. 
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Marafhi dialect of Bombay, works 

by Portuguese Missionaries, 

written in a, 37-39. 
Marco Polo, 39. 
Maruti, one of the most popular 

Gods in Bombay, his principal 

virtue, hts legends, and bi^ 

temples, 54, hh. 
Masudi, 27. 
Mauryas, 20. 
Mazagon, lease of Hke village of, 

207, 208, 218, 228. 
Mazagon, the orvgin of the name 

•of and account of the temples in 

the village of, 59, 60. 
Mazagon, tb« P<oi:tugHeBe Church 

at, 209, 210. 
Mealecan (Mir Ali Khan), 12, 
Mejambu {M^him), 43. 
Menander, 15, 30. 
Mendham or Mendip's Point, 339 
Menezes Dom Maaoel de, 313, 

314. 
Menezes, Martinho da Silveira, 

226, 227, 228. 
Menezes, J. Mend«s de, 261. 
Migos, Dr. Sebastiao A., 257. 
Mint, established in Bombay, 

and the coins first struck there, 

291. 
Miranda, D. Ignez de, 206,257, 

261. 
Mitchell, Rev. J. Murray, 363. 
Monsanto, D. Rodngo de, 257, 

261, 263. 
Moreh, 22, 
Morgan, Roger, 251. 
Mubarak a, 45. 
Mubarik, 67. 
Mugbhat shrine, near Thakurdvar 

64. 
Muller, Prof. Max, 19. 
Mumba, 46,47. 



Mumbaderi temple, account of, 
and traditions connected with 
the, 43-47. 

Mumbdraka, 45. 

Mundaka, 49, 

Munga, 45. 



NavLshirYan, 30. 

Niebuhr, Karsten, 319. 

Nima Parakh, 293. 

Noronha, D. Affonso de, 205, 

Noronha, D. Antonio de, 219. 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador 
sent out by the New English 
Company to India in 1701, 325. 

Nowroji Hill, part of the Mazagon 
estate, account of the revenue 
assessment of, 223. 

Nunes, D. Fr. Gasper, the first 
apostolic Commissary and titu- 
lar bishop of India, 123. 



O'Daly, Daniel, 179. 

Oderic, Friar, 21 » 

Old Woman's Island, or Colaba, 
24, 303. 

Orta, Garcia da, 20, 21, 22. 

Orta, Garcia da, grant of the 
island of Bombay to ; account 
of his life and career, in 
Bombay; description of his 
house; the state of Bombay 
during his time; his research 
in Botanical science ; his work 
entitled, CoUoquioa doe Simples 
eidrogaa da India 97 — 105 ; 
critical remarks on the work; 
reference to Bombay in 
the Colloqvios, 105, 106; the 
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quit rent that had to be paid 
for Bombay, 107; the fruit trees, 
especially the mangoes of Bom- 
bay, 108, 109 j his account of 
the races and castes in Bassein, 
109-111; description of the 
Cave- temples of Salsette, 
111-112 ; his death at Goa in, 
1570, 112. 

Ov'infrton, Rev. John, 318, 319. 

Oxenden, Henry, 324. 

Oxenden, Sir Geo., 257, 262, 288, 
291, 323. 

Oxenden, Sir Geo., his career 
as President of Surat and 5th 
Governor of Bombay, 274-276. 



PAchkalshis of Bombay, 42, 43. 
Falshis of Bombay, 42. 
Pandurang Sivaji, a Maratha 

goldsmith, the builder of the 

present Mumbadevi Temple, 46. 
Parel, derivation of the name of ,* 

tho Mankeshvar Temple at, 

58, 59. 
Pai'is and Bombay compared, 4, 5. 
Parsee Panchayet Pii^e Temple, 

Fort, 297. 
Parsees and their Institutions in 

Bombay, 295-299. 
Parsoes, Shenshais and Kadmis, 

the first i^ligious feud between, 

300. 
Parviz, 30. 
Pataliputra, 20. 
Patau, 39. 

Payadhnni, 46, 334. 
Pereii-a, D'Gaspar de Leilo, 204. 
Periplus, 15. 
Pesson, Antonio. 205, 206, 207, 

218, 20 :j. 



Petery, T., 262. 

Petit, John, 288. 

Philippa, Ferreira, D., 195, 196. 

Philopator coins of ApoUodotna, 
15. 

Fires Jo&o, 21, 205. 

Plague in India, about the end of 
the 17th Century, 191. 

Population of Bombay, at the 
end of different periods from 
1661 to 1891, 348, 349. 

Pori (Poi*y), the ancient name of 
Elephan^a, 20, 21. 

Porto, Fr. Antonio do, ihe apoeUa 
of Bombay, Salsette and Baa* 
sein, his extraordinary miflsion- 
ary activity in the islands, hia 
conversion of the priests in the 
Kanheri and Mandpeivar Cave- 
temples to Christianity and 
transforming of the temples 
into Christian Churches, 129- 
131, 142. 

Portugal, the political relations of, 
in India and Europe, in the 
middle of the 17th Oentmy, 
177. 

Portuguese Church on the Es- 
planade, pulling down oftlie« 
in 1760 ; compensation paid for 
and spot provided for re- 
building the, 201, 202. 

Portuguese Churches at Maliim, 
Dadar and Ma^agon, 209, 210, 

Portuguese Empire in India, Rer. 
Godinho*8 description of, 186-190. 

Portuguese in India, Delia Talle 
il Pellegrino*s, account of, 185. 

Portuguese, the religions poHoy 
adopted by the, and a sketoh of 
their religious history in the 
East, 114—158. 
Poni>», 21, oo. 
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Prabhadevi or Prabhavati, the 
family goddess of Prabhus, ac- 
coimt of the temple of, 47 f 
48,49. 

Prabhasa, 36. 

Prabhus or Farabhus, of Bombay, 
account of, 41, 42, 47. 

"Preio, Antonio G. , 251. S56. 

Pi-inting, the art of, introduced 
by Portuguese Missionaries into 
India. 103, 104. 

Pndeaux, Dean Humphrey, his 
account of the English Settle- 
ments in the East, and his 
efforts in regard . to .the build- 
ing of St. Thomas's Cathedral, 
366, 367. 

Ptx)lemy, 23. 

Pulakesi, 22. 

Puri, the Capital of the Sil4hara 
princes of Northern Konkan, in 
the island of Elephanta, in the 
Bombay Harbour, 26. 

Pyke, Captain, the first among 
the Bntish to explore the Ele- 
phanta Caves in 1712; account 
of his visit to the caves, 345, 346. 

Raktavija, 58. 
B^ma, 34. 

B^machandra, the fifth T6dav 
ruler of Devagiri, 39. 

Blima Kamati, trial of, in Bom- 
bay, in 1720, 349, 360. 

Eamav^i Temple at Kalbadevi, 
63, 64. 

B^shtrakutas, the origin of, 12, 13. 

B^ttas, 12. 

RIvana, 34. 

Raynal, Abb^, 319. 

Bebello, Francis P., 269. 

Rhakotis, 5. 

Richelieu, 12. 



Bolt, Thomas, 283, 291, 806, 307, 
Bozario, Domingos do, 179. 
Rudrad^man, 16. 

St. Andrew's Kirk, opposite H. 

M.'s Docks, 361. 
St. John's Church at Colaba, 860. 
St. Paul's Church at Goa, 361. 
St. PauFs Church at Kamathi- 

pura, 361. 
St. Peter's Church at Mazagon, 

861. 
St. Thomas's Cathedral, account 

of, 362-359, 865, 366. 
St. Thomas's Cathedral, names of 

well known persons buried in 

the, 366, 857. 
Salsette, 28. 
Salsette, derivation of the name 

of, 45. 
Salsette, Dr. Fryer's account of 

his excursion to, 210-218; 
Salsette, remains of Christian 

Colleges and Orphanages in, 143. 
Salsette, two villages in, converted 

by the Jesuits in 1678, the 

number of converts about 

10,000, 154. 
Salvesong (Dadar) 208. 
Sambal, the Sidi of Janjira, 308. 
Saihkargana, 13. 
Sampaio, I. S. de, 264. 
Sandrocottos, 20. 
Santnpori, 32. 

Satraps, origin of the family of 16. 
SebastiSo, D., 219. 
Serrao, Manuel, 205, 206. 
Sewri, derivation of the name of, 

and a Shrine dedicated to Siva 

at, 58. 
Sh&h Jahan, tutenag coins of, 17. 
Sh4haji,313, 314. 
Shanton, Capt , 289. 
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Shantipuri, 32. 

Shantinath Temple, near the 
Bazar Gate Street, Fort, 64. 

Shatlhiandpur, 31, 82. 

Shatshashti (6al8ette\ 31. 
Shipman, Sir Abraham, 242» 260, 
251,256,200,261,273,323. 

Sbivaji, account of his birth-place 
and parentage, as given by Por- 
tuguese writers, 313 — 315. 

Shivaji, the English Embassy from 
Bombay to Baigad on the 
occasion of the coronation of » 
311, 312. 

SiUhar, princes, architectural 
monuments, in North Konkan, 
and Bombay,belong^ng to, 32,33. 

SiHh^ras, the rulers of Bombay 
and the surrounding tillages* 
between 816 and 1260 A. D., 26. 

Silva, Antonio da, 226. 

Silva, Bodiigues da, 261. 

Silveira, Diago da, 97. 

Silveira, Heitor da, 75, 76, 78. 235. 

Simpdeo, 32. 

Sion, derivation of the name of, 
and its situation, 59. 

Sirbali, 32. 

Sita,34. 

Siva. 11, 34. 

Skandagupta, 1 1 . 

Solon, the Attic standard of coins 
established by, 17. 

Somala Deva, 27. 

Somnitha, 36, 39. 

Sonapore Cemetery, 357, 358. 

Southwell, Robert, 315. 

Souza, Lionel de, 219, 263. 

Souza, Martim AiFonso de, 98. 

Souza, M. de Faria, 72. 

Souza, Buy de, 220, 221. 

Sravak Temples near Mumbadevi* 
61. 



Stephens, Thomas, a sketch of 
his life and of the works writ- 
ten by him, 163-168. 

Stevens, John, 251, 262. 

Stevenson, Rev. John, 861, 362. 

Sthinaka (Thana), 31. 

Storms, visiting Bombay at differ- 
ent periods, account of, 192-194, 
321, 325. 

Stratt, Stephen, Governor of 
Bombay, 331; his visit to the 
factories under his control, 841, 
342. 

Sadarsana, the ancient lake near 
Gimar, 15. 

Sulaim4n, 27. 

Sup6rd, 16, 17, 31. 

Surat, 6. 

Surat, an important port, about 
the beginning of the l/tii Cen- 
tury, 184, 185. 

Talmud, 34. 

Tavora, Alvaro Fires de, 225. 

Tavora, Bernardino de, 221, 224. 

Tavora, de Souza, 225. 

Taiila, 19. 

Te?ur, 13. 

Thakurdvar Temple, account of, 63. 

Thana, an important town in 

mediaeval times, 184. 
Thana, the Portuguese Churches 

and Convents at, 213, 214. 
Thomas, Price, 251. 
Thomson, Bobert D., 25. 
Thorpe. N. 200, 201. 
Tiastanes, 15. 
Tome, John, 251, 261, 262. 
Towers of Silence in Bombay, 299. 
Trade with the East ^dies, 

an association of merchants 

formed in England in 1599 for 

developing the, 166. 
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IresLiy of Marriage between 
Charles II. of Great Britain, 
and Infanta D Catharina of Por- 
tugal; particulars of the articles 
of the treaty and of subsequent 
affairs in connection with it, 
239—248, 264. 

Trindade, or the Christian Tillage 
of the Blessed Trinity, found- 
ed in the island of Salsette, 
account of, 146-14S. 

Trinity Chapel at New Sonapore, 
360. 

Tripura or TeTnr, near Jabalpnr, 
Capital of the Kalachuri Dy- 
nasty, 13. 

Ujain, 15. 

Umarkhadi, the creek tint once 
separated Bombay from the other 
islets of the Bombay group, 46. 

Underi, 24. 

Uqua, 32, 

Usha, 32. 

Vallabha, Id. 

Vardhi, 49. 

Varli and Bombay joined by an 

embankment, 56. 
Varli, on the derriTation of the 

name of, 58. 
Varli, the Shrine of Shatnbha 

Mahadeva at, 68. 
Varqueiro, D. Fr. Fernando, 

124. 
Vasco da Gama, 30, 233. 
VasconeelloB, Lniz Mencles de, 

257. 
Vasudera, 49. 
Vaiix, John, 324. 
Vauz, Migael, 222. 
Venkatesha temple in the Fort^ 

accoont of, 60, 61. 



Verador,on the derivation and the 

meaning of the word, 229, 230. 
Versova, invasion of the harbour 

and the fort of, by the Arab» 

in 1700, 197, 198. 
Vigraha Pala, 27. 
Vikramaditya, 14. 
Virar village, 813?. 
Yishnii, 11. 

Vishvanath Shenri Telang, 329. 
Vithalradi Temple near Kalba- 

deri, 64. 



Waite,' Sir Nicholas, President 
in Snrat in 1700, of the rival 
English Company, 324, 325, 330, 
331. 

Walkesbvar Temple at Makbar 

Point, legend relating to, 33, 

34, 43. 
Wilson, Dr. John, 368. 
Ward, Charles, 324. 
Waters, Mr. Thomas, 355. 
Weldon, Geo., 324. 
Wesleyan Cbapel at the Colaba 

Causeway, 363. 
Wybome or Wybum, Sir John, 

288, 307, 324. 
Wynne, A, B., 25. 

Xamavudioi (Shamsaddin), 737. 
Xavier, St. Francis, 143, 145, 
146, 238. 

Yayati, fifth King of th« Lwnar 

race, 41. 
Young, Captain Hetny, 324. 
Y^trf Ali Shah, 12. 

Zinzan, Charles, 288, 307, 524. 
Zuibar Khan, 68. 



